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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Famiues, 
Washington, DC, December 2U 1990. 

Hon. DoNNALD K. Anderson, 

Clerk, House of Representatives, Washington^ DC 

Dear Mr. Anderson: We are pleased to transmit the enclosed 
four reports entitled ^'Report on the Activiti^ for the Year 1989 of 
the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and FamiHra, lOlst Con- 
gress, First S^ion,'' "Federal Pit^ams Affecting Children and 
Their Families, 1990,'* ''Opportunities for Success: Cost-Effective 
Programs for Children, Update, 1990,'' and ''Respite Care: A List- 
ing of Resources.'' 

These documents are transmitted in accordance with Title II, 
Section 206(a) of H. Bes. 84, and, in addition to reports entitled 
**U.S. Children and Their Families: Current Conditions and Recent 
Trends, 1989/' "No Place to Call Home: Discarded Children in 
America " and "Children's Weil-Being: An International Compari- 
son" which were submitted earlier, summarize some of the m^jo^ 
flndings of the Committee during the First and Second Sessions of 
the lOlst Congress. 

A final document, '^Activities Report for the Year 1990 of the 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 101st Con- 
gress, Second Sewion," will follow. 

Resp€Ki:fully submitted. 
Sincerely, 

George Miller, Chairman. 
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WMhingtm, D.C. 20S40 



LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 



January 23, 1990 



Honorable QeorfgB Miller, Chairnkm 

Honorable Thomas B]iley» Ranking Minority Mensl^r 

Select Committee on Cbiidren» Youth, and Famiti^ 

U^. House of Representatives 

V^ashington, D.C. 20615 

Dear Mr. Miller and Mr. Bliley: 

In response to your request, I am pleased to submit the report, "Federal 
Programs for Children ai^l Their Familt^." This report updates and ecxi^ds 
earliar reports we have prepared for you on tb^ progran^. Hie report 
provides basic information on about 125 programs Ineluding descriptions of 
servi^ and benefits, binding mechanisms and levels, and participation. In 
addition, the report include an overview which summarize m^^or features of 
thc^ progrann^ Several tables outline characteristics of beneficiaries, 
administration, and fUnding f^^ituree of all the programs. Appendic^ contain 
an analysis of fiinding trends and inflation and a listing of General 
Accounting Office reports and evaluat'oi:^ related to programs for children, 

Sharon House coordinated the report Richard Rimkunas prepared the 
analyses related to program fiinding. Thirty-four additional analysts prepared 
descriptions of the individual programs and provided advice on the overview. 
Maiy Coleman and Dawn Nuschler were responcible for the secretarial 
production of the report. Kathiyn G. Allen of the General Accounting OfTice 
was responsible for the appendix listing General Accounting Office reports and 
evaluations. 
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Hmorable OeOTge Miller 
HonorablB 'niomas BUley 



We hope thii rqM>rt will serve the needs of your committee as well es 
those of other committees and Members of Congress eomemed with Federal 
programs affecting children. 



Sineerriljf, 




Toseph B. Ross 
Director 
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Fc<teral Progr aim Affeciinf Children ami Their Families, 199Q updates and 
expamb two earlio' cditkHis of this gutdebocdc to Federal |Kograins which dir^ty 
touch the lives of An^rica's chiktoi and their famiiks^ As part erf its missbn to 
impiove availat^ intonaticm, the Sde^ Commktee on Chiklren, YcHith, and 
Familks initiated this series in 1984 and reissued if in 1987. 

These reports have served as benchmarks in the Ccmimittee*s ending 
assessm^t of the conditions of Aiq«k»*s children and faoiilies, and polictes and 
{Ht3granis that abbess ibcm. Our continuing eswnination has (tocumented rapid and 
sweeping demographic^ social and ccommtc changes that ha^ aiter^ families' 
landscapes and, coiMquoitiy, have {mrfbund unpUcmKHis for polky. These changes 
range btm sustait^ cbiM povertjr, new family arm^ements ami changed workforce 
patterns to the crises of hometcsnen, substance abuse, school failure^ child abuse 
and famify vtolence. In many instances, these shifts have generated prc^Iems which 
are increasingly complex, pervasive and diHicult to ackliess. 

Since the first bsuance of this reports Cbngiess has increas^^ its awaa^ncss 
of these i^ues and has identiHed some strategies that promise success. Some small 
new programs have been aeated and some casting programs nKxiiHcd. Although 
often not keeping up with inflatbn or sufTKrient to reach all eligible participants at 
their level of need, spending has increase for son^ programs. 

The most salient Onding of the Cbmmttt^*$ review to date, then, that 
deteriorating conditiom have far outpace the federal government's policy' or 
programmatk; response. In addition, many new resources and program initiatives 
have been oriented toward critical crisis interventkm rather than toward ensuring 
families* long-term economic security or preventing cr»cs from occurring in the first 
place. 

This updated report, prepared by the CongresstonsI Research Service at our 
request, is more than a catak^ue* A considerabty fuller and more analytic 
introductoiy section makes this prc^ram guide easier to use and comprehend than 
its predecessors. In so doing, this report furthers the Committee's goal of prcn'iding 
Congress with the broadest current informaticMi on Federal pn^grams and policies 
affecting children* youth* and families. 

We hope that this updated reference, like the eariier volumes, will he a itK^l 
for Congress, as well as for others who ca:e about children and families in this 
country. 



(Sipied) 



GEORGE MILLER 
Chairman 



THOMAS J. BLILEY, JR. 
Ranking Mmority Member 
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FEaiEaiAL PROGRAMS AFFECTING 
CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES, 1990 



INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

Virtually all Federal pfograms ha^ some irapaci on chiMrcn by helping to 
shape their physical cnviroament, ibc ecoiXHiiy, ami ihdr communities. A number 
of prograoB, however, are directed, at least in part, spedfkaUy at children and their 
families. 

This report summarizes such Federal programs. The report includes: (1) 
programs that provide cash iiK»me to children and their families^ sinrh as need 
tested payments (welfare), social ii^ui^nce, and pensicHis (to the extent these 
programs have spm'fic depemient or survivor benefits for children), ami tax benefits 
(exemptions and ci^its); (2) nutritksn progran^ including food stamps and school 
food programs; (3) social service programs aimed at a variety of problems and 
groups of children; (4) education and training progi^ros aimed at childrtsn and youth 
from preschool through secondary education; (5) health programs; and (6) housing 
pmgrams for low and moderate income families. 

Not all programs benefiting children arc included in this report. An nticmpi 
was made to develop reasonable criteria for determining which programs to include, 
although such criteria are difOcuh to apply rigorously given the diverse naturu of 
Federal programs. In general, programs pixniding less than $1 million annually for 
benefits to children are not inclwled. Pn?gram& that pnwide funding only fur 
research, training of teachers and others who work with children and youth, and/or 
administration of programs arc not included even though the ultimate purpt>sc of 
these programs may be to benefit children. However, several pr<)gran« that sup|H)ri 
re5earch. training, or administration also have a scrvk:c or demonstration 
compt)ncnt, and these pmgrams arc included. Federal laws that regulate or rcstrii:l 
the activities of children or of the adults rcspt)nsiblc for them, such ;is 
regulating child labor or child pt>mography, also are r.oi discussed in this report. 

Programs in this rep<m generally focus on persons under 18 years of age. 
Some programs do provide tenefils to individuals over the age of 18 in addition m 
younger children; hcwcvcr. the report docs not include programs or progriim 
components that typically serve imfy (^primarily those persons 18 or over, such iis 
higher education programs and adult cducatiim programs. 

il) 
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Soote prograas arc j a c h n te d hi tba iqpG^ becautc thqf jm* licte 8igQi&:ant 
bea^te to cfaiMres even Aov^ tbete are no ipedal ptmimii in the law aimed 
atdnldrai. Apiii^ U is difisoA to aj:^ r^oicaa crtem 
program to ii^liKte; tfaio, commiio^jr beahb oeateti «te niductod in the repcm, but 
health f^vtocs frar tte hcHrctes are ik^ And, bouiing prc^ratns for km and 
modern faiomie fao^liei ue inrinrtcrf, inooiDe to deductkma for htmie 
is^Qiigfigjt 'ntexest ami real estate tax, gasaaSfy mi!dde to tlx»e with mtm 'mcome^ 
are ncH because thoe are no ^xsdal provisknB for diSdrra. 

Abmt 12S prc^raott are desoibed in this repoit. An txM number is not 
meanii^ul sinoe dosdy rehHed {m^raro are som^inm fimiped u^g^her and 
som^insca c to cribe d a qw at e^, Tl» ivgeat mmtbm cf pn^wns are ooooenml 
with{m}vklingedticationmdsocidiavirestodi^^ However, 
the largest amowus of Federal funds fof diSdren and their famflks are provided 
through the fewa numbefa inoo^ and nutrittcMi pn^ram 

A nundscr oC prc^rags have been asatted nme ths report first prepared 
for the Select Cbnunittee cm Childrea, Youth* and FamBtes in late 1983. Housing 
and educatiim i^c^rana have been Parted to hdp braieless fiBmSsei^ There are two 
new earfjr chihOiood dcvdic^mcoi/oAxstim jm^pata m well as two ww* smaO day 
care programs for qseciSc pqnil^kHis. Tbere is now a jHogram for almndoned 
infants^ with emphasis on fa^^ infected wuh the AIDS virus, s well as a 
draKxnstratkMi prc^ram AH^ beahb care f:»r cMdren. Sev^ new programs 
support drug abuse prevcnticm and treatment among children and youth. Programs 
aismi at school drc^uts and youth ga^ aho Iwe begun m recent yean. Several 
previously existing pn^^ams also have been nmdified or caq»nded to give speda] 
em|dias0 to the problCTs of bomdessness, drug^ and dk»pmits. 



Progmm Partidpants^TaiiH Graops and E^g^MtHgr 

Essential^ ewe^ Samfly with chSdien in America h el^le for benefits from 
some Fecteral program becavie of havii^ chiklm. In terms of the number of 
dyidren receiving bei^^ the tegeA Feierai imgnatt whsdi we have data are 
the iiwofw tax eaeemi^m fcH' dqxadents^ inv^ving 73 adUcm diiUren; tte scbcxA 
hmdi program, 24 million dnUrmi; medk^ 11 milHon diikfara; food stamps, 10 
millbo chikhen; the earned inoemie tax credit, 9 miOicni families; the chSd care tax 
credit, 8 million familiei^ and aid to families with deprairat chiUre^ (AFDC), 7 
million children. The largest prc^rams in terms of Federal dcdlan targeted for 
childrea) (or cbikfaen and tl^ famities} in fiscal year 1989 wane the income tax 
exemptbn for depemteits, estimated at about SIS to $20 billion in revenue losses; 
social security depoidents' benefits, $11 billion; food stamps, $10 bfllkin (benefits 
to bousebokb with chikben); AFDQ S9 Inllira (boiefits for diikben and their 
caretakers); section 8 housing, SlO billjon (for aSi househdib, primi^iiy (jBmilkra); the 
earml moon» tax credit, $5 b31k>n (payments to famSies); education grants for the 
disadvantaged (Chapter 1), $4 billion; and medic^ (estimated at $4 billion for 
children). Note that these amounts are inteiKled cmfy to give a genoal idea of ihe 
shses of the largest pr og rams. Tbsy are not truly comparaMe for variot^ reasons. 
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For exanpkr, some b^icOi m aoscad qxxffic^ M diadiea and oti^ at families; 
anKHmfs for the ims]^ p n ^ a aa gtam&jr aodude aiteiimtratkMi cx)^ but the 
anKHiot to€ the educatioo |» t yai a mdudei admim^ntiaii cosUb; and sense but not 
all of these prognnss are i nc i cai c d lig nt fi ca n tly fay orafeiteBl matdiing funds. 

Td>le 1 indicates setected target grcHips d cfa&beii tte {mi^rams in this 
repcm. Tte ftdksvdng discunx)Q b based o» tim 

in the repc^ For puqxxcs of OTmpansm and space, the taUe simplifies and 
s ta n d aid i aes tcrng for the rharar^r istka irfcfaikfaeo tMgetcd by the programi, 
(Kt^ram desoiptkffis and other mm d^iifed srapoes stenild be tsed to determine 
digibffirir requiieanitsaiidchmcteristiaof }aitic^^ Note that 

States (telermme eligjt»% and prin-fties tor chadia to be saved, sometimes within 
Federal i^ramelers, several major pfog i antt . State targ^ing for programs such 
as unemplqyrocmt compcwattoo, social setvioes Mock grants, and medicaid is not 
necessarily reflected in this table. 



Agt 

Hie age or grade level of the ch&faen to be ^srved b sometimes specified in 
law, especially for the largest im^rams. Fw many of the smaller programs no ages 
are specified, but in sraae cues the bw hidudes a generd indkatkm of the targeted 
age group as Vmng diiklrca.' The tj^ d scmce otien defines the ages of 
most benefoiaries in a givmi im^ram, particulariy for soda! service and health 
jKograms. 

The largest gitnsp, but a little less than hatf; of the pn^rams in tha report are 
ainmi at chikiicn d all ages-frmn birth thiou^ adctooenoe^ and up to age 22 in 
some cases. The rrmaaater are jffhnarify mteadbd for more limited age groups, 
Ahtough tlw specific uppor age limit may vaiy sranoMdiat, idl nnmne ami toustng 
jm^grams as well as the food stamp ^opnm and medicaid save du^Mroi of virtually 
aO ages. In aibUtkm, many fisaOa health and social service prc^rams are desipied 
to serve chlMren of all ages^ 

About one-fourth of the {m>grams (education and nutrition pn^ms located 
in schools) are ainmi at all ^nentaiy and secondary «:hod age childrerL 

Almost i in 10 of tl» programs is primaritjr targeted at iitfants andA>r preschool 
children. Programs for the very yoimg ii^ude ones simed at the child's early 
physical, educational, and emotional devehqmoit as well ones providing day care. 
Some programs provide sovfees and bo^ts aimed at assting in the child's 
dei^elopmoit bcfcne birth. Four c^ba programs provide day care related benefits 
through elenwntary school age. 

About 1 m 6 of the prc^rams is primarily taigeted at adolescents-in some 
cases an teenagcis and in others only those in their late teens, perhaps through age 
21. Pn^rroms for ^iotescaits im>^ fsmily planning, vocational olucation and job 
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training, ctelinqucmry preventk)ii, sch€x>l dmpout prevention, and prepanition for 
higher education. 



Several large programs vnA more than Si bOUon in Federal fund^ annually for 
cfaiidFcn ami their familks resiria most if not all ctf thdr benefits cbikiien to 
those in families with &w mame. T^xse iachsic AFDC, the earmd iiKomc tax 
credit^ supplemental security income (SSI), food stamps, tl» spedal su{^lemental 
food |»Y^am for won^ infants, and chikfacn (WIC), l»d start, fo&ta* care, 
medicaid, low income puMic hoisin^ and sectkm 8 tei»cd housing. CHher lar^ 
programs with Umitcd moome an etigiWlity lequtiement mdude the jcA training 
pro-ams and roilal totamg ^sistance. By ctefinilkm, welfare-type beneSts for 
refugees aie ato restrkrted to those with limited inconm, as arc several other 
educaticm, social servK^e and nutritkm prc^ms. Altlnnigh there are no Inderal 
incoTO eligKriUty restrktkm for tl^ social servkcs bkxk ffmt (SSBG), &atcs can 
and do set such requirements. Most, if not all. States restrict at teast some SSBG 
services to persons of limited income or to group with low income, such as AFDC 
recipients. 

Several food, job training education, social service, and health progran^ 
the Federal poverty gutdeUiWy a percentage of these amounts, to determine 
eligibility or bcr^fits. Ttoe gukfelines are adjusted for fan% sh& and are changed 
each year to reflect inflation. In 1^, the Federal poverty threshold for a family 
of 4 in the contiguous 48 States s $12;10a 

Many programs do mi have specifk income eligibility requirements, but target 
services on children and families with limited income in other ways. For example, 
some provide higher benefit levels for children with limited tiKome; e.g., school 
lunch ami other child feeding programs. Some locate services in geographic areas 
lhat are predominately low inccmie; e.g., many education propane. Other programs 
serve primarily low income children as a conseqtKsiKe of the type of service offered; 
c-g., iklinquency prevention. Some focus on a group; e.g., hraietess, migrants and 
minorittes, that are nK>stIy or dbproportscmately low income. Others require States 
to give priority to kjw income persons; e.g., maternal and child health. Thc^ 
programs are all identified in table 1 as programs with an emphasis on children with 
low or limited income. Well over half of the progranc have some kind of special 
emphasis on low income children. 

The two most costty programs-the ckpcndcnt tax exemption and social security 
benefits for depcndenls-sio not restrict benefits to low income children and families. 
In fact, most of the income and tax programs are iK)t restricted to low income 
persons. Although the child nutrition programs have higher benefits for low income 
children, they are not restricted to low income. Indeed, most children taking 
advantage of the school lunch prop^m are not from limited income families, 
although a larger proportion of the fumte go to such children. Programs for 




bandicajqml chBdren, ^bmad diScfaca, aod d^dtoi of Federal civilian and miUlaiy 
worfcCT alio are ava3d>le witboot r^- d to inoome. 



Other Qumettfittiim 

Varkntt other incfividttal, bnt^ and eomaramtd drcumstanoo mate 
chikfara c&gMt bx^ or as tgc^Bidi Uags^ oi. Fedcnl {sograms-'WiiMjmcs in 
oowbinatiofl with age uid inoraie criteria. 

Moat iiKCTte and Ubl im^raaii prarale braefits oaiy to familka that have a 
cuiTKit or past attacfazoeat to the USm foroe. Mott tax prograim require at least 
fH» paicat to have empk^mem caniii^ (Hie dqpcndnt tax eaensptioo docs not 
roqiiiie eamii^ bom cmfHoymesm \nA fficome fiar atnnat aS perKW with a tax 
luibiliQf h^iidca eni(doyBieol eannn^^) Other iociwe ^offam piov^ bei^ts 
to cbSdiCT ii4io are depeodeoti or nnvivan of 

and dcocaicd wcfkcn. Luge iaocme^ edoc^ioo, and be^ prt^gmm are ahned 
at diSkimi of present mad past Fedod dvffim and a^Iitaiy wortes, as & the 
military family advocagr proyaip. In adfition lo the child care related tax programs 
and tte duM care food program, child care im y an a for AFDC familiea, militaiy 
persoDnel, ami demeoiaiy scfaool age dddrcsi m sumod ^ famihei io ibt Ubor 
foroe (or in training)-^ ite ben^l €st the EamiSes, Ibc society in general, or both. 

Children with dtsaA^ties are a qiedfied target group fm* about 1 in 7 
programs. T!^se inchaie the SSI program, moificaid, education for the hamiicaf^^ 
programs, ^kiption related programs, and several other soda^ seivtee ami education 
programs. 

Several social sovioe jmsgrams are qiedScatty axm^i^ with chiMren who 
have been ^ntfed, Kglected, or id^ndooed (or otberwitt: sqsarated from their 
families). Other housing, educaticm, and lodal service progrmst are ain^ at 
tomeless chfldren and familses. Juvenile delinqtients are tbe focus of a few social 
servke and edu^tira programs. Preventira mud treatment of alcohol and drug 
sbmc an»mg parents is well as chifdrai is the ami ci several health, soda! service 
and oiucatkHi pn^rams. 

Minority r^nal and ^hntc groups are explicjtly the tar^t of about 1 in 7 
programs. There are separate social service, education, and health programs for 
native American populatkms, including Indians and Alaskan natives, and native 
Hawaiians. In 8dditkm« there are varicna benefits for rdiigees, and education 
programs for limited EngUsh-|m>ficktnt ch0dren and recent immigrants, as well as 
a prc^am for magnet schools in connection with iks^regation plans. 



Note on Panidfattm Dom 

Wherever possiUe, this report imrliKles informatmi on the numbers of children 
participating in the programs discuBcd. However, these data mean ifTcrcnt things 
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Km- diffcmit pn^ramw For txamfSe^ m jiartkspm may roodw a cadi ben^t 
cveiy month from an iaamc {mgnun rcpove a oiK^faiie itrvioe under some 
(^her program. Smn^ioMs data are not amIaMe. Some jm^^Ban, imtiadarty 
block gram fsograntt tliat fmmde Fecteral funds to Scales for bi^ purposes ^'th 
tittle Mend guidance, have Cew rqjoiting reqimcmcsiti^ so mfcmnatkm <m the 
suflrims and tSmwcimticB €d penras it K^len uoavidable. MBoy pn^rams serve 
chO&ea akn^ with thdr famtlks tx otina el^Me adults and do not have 
partic^satioD daU laotei down by sget. Wboe avaaride, data air proykted for 
fiscal yean 19S4 ud 1988 (altbmiih daU Ux cAhtr yean uc ndmituted in several 
cases inAen these years are not av^drie). For afl erf then reaK»is, partidpatton 
Ggurcs are genera% not coniparabte across jnograno. 



AdalnlstatiM 

Pn^rams ctesoibed in this report are ^Iminssiaed by 10 Federal departments 
and 2 uKlepeiKb^t agcKies. 2 ktotifies Fnfc^ level adminsiratton as well 
» States asid other c»^nizatkMis that wbninister these programs. 

Some ben^ art pnmikd dttc^ to chfMrai and their families by these 
Inderal departmraU aiHl agei»es. These ii»hicte benefits for ^ledal p(q>ulations; 
e.g^ native Americans, adnunisteied by the Bureau ct Indian Affaiis; Federal 
emplc^ees ami retirees^ OSke of Pen<miel Manag^mit aiKl VS. Depadjrcnt of 
LabOT (DOL); miUtaiy penonml ami retirees, U3. £>qwtnmt of Defense; and 
veterans, VS. Depar^ient erf VcIotib* Affairs, The VS. Department of the 
Treasury administeis the tax pn^rams, mtd the VS D^ostmcni of Health and 
Human Servim adminbten the social security and SSI programs. Other programs 
^ministeml direi^ 1^ the Department of Housing asa Urban Affairs and 
DOL. These dinxtly administered |m^ams make up ov^ IS percent of the total 
nun^ of programs, ami, by far, mosl of the value erf boiefits because the lar^ 
cash and tax pn^ran^ are mostly administered directly by tte Federal Cksvemment. 

Over 40 perc^t of th^ programs in tiiis r^rt are adminiamd thnmgfi Suites. 
The States often wcnk with ami thrmigh kxal govmuKnt agcascks stK;h as school 
distrkis and county welfare (k^i^artio^n^; they grant Federal funds to private, i^ually 
ttonproGt^ agencies; or m sotte esses the States administer the pn^ms directly. 
States have major roles in the incon^ pn^ms that aren*t ^minister^ directly by 
the Federal Government, imduding uimnpk^ment cmipensattCHi, AFDC, and child 
support enforcement They have adminUtrathv responsibititks for food stamps. 
They abo admin^ter or participate in ^iministering the dnld nutrition prc^rams and 
most of the large social service, education and training, and health programs. 

In another 40 percent of programs, the Ftdavl administering agemy makes 
ffants dhrctty to various /mblic or /myate agenda such as kxal govcmmcni, 
community aget^ies, and institutions erf higlwr education- The largest of these 
programs include the housing programs* head start and jd> corps. 
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Vroffsm ckaeiqitkaa mdiide fm/&^ mSomankm fecal ycm 1981, 19S4, 
1988» ud 1989, as ivaSftbie. Wh« these fimdnf amoumi rqneseni varies from 
pK^ram to (»DgrairL Certam praipam t^iecli mate auiy^ 
aaKAnUi difiBcult. Five faeUm atu^ be coodctotd ^ri^ maUng any 

cOTjparison aoon program or acron timr Tbcse Eadm are: 

• Whether the proftam tt a eotitlciaeiit (Does Cbi^rm have to 
chai^ sd)9t8iitive Utm ta a£to the piognmi'li fwdsf« level?) 

• Whether the pi^swnli braefin, t^^bS&ty a otbcx funding nitei have 
K»iie ffma of indaatim tint iites price inflMioQ or idated fiMrton into 
aocxnint. 

m Whether Federal funds mo^ be matdied ^irith State or local spending. 

• What type of ftimiing amount b imsated fc^ tte program: 
B{^>nqmatioQs, oUigatiom, oiola]^ tai eipendbuies» cm* {»ogram level 
sper^iing. 

• Who the d^ie target pc^nibtioa the pnqram k (la the program 
targeted to a particulv aulqmpuli^ton of childreai, to bmOka of children, 
to an chikben? b the program limited to dutdrcn?) , 

Because of these facton reported {au y am fimding amounts are not truly 
Qomparabie. The fcdlowing provide a brief summaiy of the tSe^ of em:b 
of ttese factm and contain summaiy tdiles on |nogram characteristics^ The 
f^maxf purpoK of these tAks is to stmimarize the fimding htfimnatfCHi and ailm 
pn^ram dmractcristks in the }»ogrmDi dcwr^itions in ttus tepmt Any comparison 
of funding amounts belween fmgrami ihouU be done with cautioa 



Most of ll^ income and nutritirai piogr&ms in this lepcm aie entitlement 
programs. These prograno cntitk any individual or um't of ^yvemment that meets 
prc^m ellgibfliiy rules to {m>^am ben^ts. Some of tJ«? largest entitlement 
pn^rams catalog in tb» repcwt are AFDQ sodal seoirity, unemjrfoyment 
compensation, earned income ocdit, medicmd, food stamps, and the $dKx>l lunch 
pro-am. Spending for most entitlenx^t {Hograms is aflfiKted by changes in the 
definition of who is eligiMe, the numbo^ ttf |»t^rmn rcdprats, and/or the size of 
the imsgram's benefit For estample, speixlhig 6x onempksyment ccmipens^ion is 
greatly affected by the bumess cyde. ^xaxiii^ 0 tikefy to r^ wksn there is an 
incrca» in tte numbo* of peopk unem^oyed ami tl«i return to tower levels in 
periods relatively low unemjdoyroent Other entitlement fmsgrams are affected 
by treiKb that are nmc gradual For ii^moe, nnxlkaid ami AFDC spending Im 
been influenced by the increase in the number of families \Aih diildien beaded by 
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a single jmrent Social socwty bcmfits, which are iiei to s worker's past wag^ 
aie influgaioed by pM wage growth. 

Most oi the ^opnm in ttas tcpon are not oititk^ients; rather die level of 
Fecteal funding ii determined Auist^ the ajj^rnqmatim process. Most of the social 
s^me, eibicatioii and traimn^ hedbth, and facra^g ptogmia in this report have 
thdr fundiiv Icvds in tte ajqm^smtkm process. 

TaMc 2 shows whi^bor a program » an entitknM^it or form oi 

mandaK^ q^^tdii^ This iktominaticm s based tm the Omgressional Budget 
0£Boe*k (C80) dasdficatira the Fedcni teidget CBO ddha entittement and 
mandat(»y pn^rams "^[nograoa that oiate pi^raenu to any perscm, bisiness, or 
unit of gov^^nmeot that sedcs tte piyn^t mi medi the critc^ set in law. The 
Qmgress thus oratrob q)endii!9 for these prc^rams imltrectly, by dining eligibility 
and scttmg the braeflt or paynmit niks, rather than directly thrcnigh the 
appropriatiofl jmscess.*' 



IndScmriBR cfFroffvm ^mfits and EUsMHy Rakx 

Fueling fcK scHne the fifOffBsm in this repcm is adjusted automatically 
because the programs are ind&ved Generally, these proviskMis require thai program 
ben^ or eligibffity leveb* en* the uKOfl» ch^ged ^unst a inog^am's benefit 
amount be adjusted for mOatioa Fo^ imtance, uxM sccority benefits are adjusted 
annual^ to reflet changes m the Ooiisuffler Price Index (CPI), a measure of price 
diange. In other fm^rams, imxm^ el^1»lity leveb mie indexed. Fm example, 
school hinch and food stamps link eUgibility U) the Federal poverty income 
guMcUncs. These guideUnes are ^jtf^ ea(^ year for mflatton as measured by the 
CPL (Other programs aho automatically a(^ eli^riSty with dianges in po>«rty 
guyelmea m oth&r criteria; but unless these programs arc ratitkments, such 
adjustments do ncH necessarily lesuh in m^eascd funding. Ttae prisms, 
therefore^ are not ccHwdered to be indeiccd.) Son» [m>grains determine individual 
benefit amounts by looking at an tndivuluai's iirame minia certain allowances. 
These {nograms may tmJex the aOowance for tnflatkm. For csounple, tte food stamp 
program disregards certain shelter expenses in (tedding on a household's eligibility 
and bec^t levck Howcvi^^ for the vast majority pn>gran» contaii^ in thk 
rqx>rt^iKi imlexation mechanism exists. Table 2 shcrivs wbetho* a program b 
indexed 



'us. Congressional BiKlget Ofl&e. The Economic and Budget Outlook: 
Fiscal Years 1990-1994, A report to the Senate ami House Committees on the 
Budget-Pait I, January 1989. p. 62. 
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GaicraUy, r^mted fimd^ amounti lefmsoil the Fedml Government's 
irfiare ci funding. 

For some oS the {m^nun that «ie ■dnrimtfcred fay noofcderal autboriiics, 
FSedenl fimdmg b not totd fuad^ Some pofrant more often those thai arc 
adimniitaiMi in pwt by SMcSt» foqvm tti^ Federal dcdm be "mtchecT with 
tm^ederal dollm* M^x bsoome pam i ma that on matdwny payn^ms include 
AFDC and tbe child siq>pcm eoforceroem progrmL Migor todal scrvkc pnjgrams 
with matdiing reqtmesmis tndude bead atut and the foato- care fmigram. The 
Goly mitiitkm iritb a maidihq^ Wfobtacai h the wcbcxA hmcfa fHxsgrain. 

The ImgBSt eduadira pi^mD tfatt feqmrea asalcl^ a bask: State panu for 
vocational educatkm. Medicaid ftmds for childiien to tbs» lepoit rrflea both Federal 
and SMc speiMling. 

The requked nonfederal abare variea. For AFDC and medicayri, the nonfederal 
share varies amof^ the States; the Federal Oovcmmcnt pays at lent 50 percent of 
e^ State's bra^ pnq^nmHi and at moat 83 pmeat F«r evi^ thiee Federal 
ikAaii q«it on child wetbre scmoes, one nxHilcdml dcrilar must he «penL 
Matching requhnnents rqmMitt mtnanum fimdiflg anxiuntiL Far umic program 
such 0 child wcHare 8avices» imfedend q)ea(Hi4 csraeds these requirOTents. 
Imiivkiual pit^rani deniptimis uuScate the requmd nonfokfal matching shares. 

nonfederal contrflHitioitf are not gmeraPy avaiUiUe. Table 2 indicates 
whether matching funds are required 



Rgporttd Fm^ing 7)ffm 

Fdr eadi jHt^ram the most afqmqmte wd readily available funding 
informatbn is provkled Hie <i^erait Idndi of isenefits and fumling approaches 
used by tlKse program result in Gve mMja^ types of funding: 

(1) Af^ingimakms-ilbem fuixliq; amotmtt repiesoit the new 
authofity to ento* into obfigatioos during the spedfied fiscal 
year. These oM^tkm may be eapeiKHl over several 
succeeding fiscal years. 

(2) {>h£(^0llonj-theae funding aroc^ts repress 

assodated with the grants and ecmtracts that Feckxal agencks 
award, purchase coders submitted, and other types of 
trans8Ctk>ns. Ttese (Migatims wffl require payment in the 
current or future fiscal years. 

(3) Oush^apendimm--iti!aic funding ammmts represent the ^tuaj 
liquidation of obligations by osuing a Federal check or 
disbufring cask Outlays for any final year may be the payment 
for obligations incurred in the same cnt {mc»^ years. 
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(4) Tax expm&mof-a^sc arc nol fiasdkig ammmta, se. 
Ratl^, tte«; figures repitmt the mcoue kwes tbat arc iIk 
renih of {HnvisioiB m tte Fodend income tax Imm to aDow 
special exdusicHis, deducticm or aec&ta* 

(5) Avgrom levti fiuuSng^toi a oumber of tte chUd QutritiiHi 
programs the fimdtDg amcMmts are tased m current year 
appropriattoosi, fumis carried ova- from prior ycan> and the 
estimated dollar vahae of any oramioditics donated to the 
pfogram. 

Tte use of these different fining types makes ccmipansoas across ]Mograms 
imperfect Table 3 tfkntifies the funding type for each program in this report 



Funding Uvds and Pn^mm Partkipantg 

in many ca^es funding tevcis are nol comparable because the repotted program 
8nK)unts are not all targeted eamlusiveiy for cfaikreo. Fimding shown for most, but 
nm all, education, nutrition, ami soda] service pic^frams b tai^eted exdusivdy on 
cfaikirea Tlw funding that a ^}cdficaDy fcr chfldren"! benefits in some iiK»nie 
programs B availal^ and prcscnMl (e.g^ Kxaal seoirity d^smfent beneSts). 
Funding amounts for other programs, iiK^uding AFDCX earned incoiK credits, and 
food stamps, are fw bei^fits to children and tiieir familks. In ]«t a third category 
funding amounts inclmlc beneflts to cbiUren ch- chiUrra am] tbdr families as well 
as bei^fiu to unreialal adult& It is not known bow miK:h of these funds go for 
bei^ts to chiUren or thdr familks. . Exampka of such programs include 
ui^mploymcnt compensation, tl^ sodal servi<^ \Aock grant, ami tte housing 
programs. 

This last factor presents the greatest difficulty in comparing funding levels of 
programs in thb report Because of these different tar;g^ popuklicms, totaling 
indtvUual program aoiounts woukl be n^aningless; and any comparison acrc^ 
programs could be very misleading. 



A Note tm FumU^ Tables 

Each of the difTerent factors outlined in this intnxhiction is likely to siTcct 
funding levels and to make it diffodt to compare programs. In addition, tegislative 
initiathvs and the sequestration rules found in the Balamsed Bmlget and Emer^ncy 
Deficit Cbntrol Reaffirmation Act c»n further affect funding levels. Careful, 
detailed comparisons should take these factors into account 

Table 2 provides information on whether the programs arc considered 
cntitlcraenls, whether they imtoi benefits or eligibility levcb, and whether they have 
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ncmfbdeni matdbs^ rcquka&cntBw ThMe 3 mxpSPM the fundj^ aoKNifits fen- the 
imgruiiu AB doOar ftaowti aic in mffiofii. Tride 3 ^ ptiTvii^ informitioii oii 
the type <tf fum&ig «aorat tqxxted (^^m^xiatioiu outky» i«i cKpeadil^TO, etc) 
ud faxik^ nAio ben^ torn theie ftuids-diSdrait diildiai and it^ familtes, 
or dnkfaeii sod oCbcr iHfalti_ 

tsan pTOfraaa^ fiiiiding amounti indude Bedenl com d[ ^tc and local 
ffib&iniftrattoo tt wcO aa funcb for baditi^ 1^ a few brgc {m^ramt, the funds 
represent ll» ooat of bea^to oidy, TUde 3 indict tboae pit^raroa for «4ucb 
df>flasi for beoe&i oidjr are g^^^ AD other anKsunti indude both bai^fits and 
QonfedetBl adfloimmnkm. 
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yw 


cfiUdrcf) uith fftecnt parents 


Sx4)pi««intal stcurltv Incow 


•11 




ye» 


yi« 


dift^iod 


Cvntrsi mistanct to Indians 






rt» 






Social ifcurfty for dtpcndantt 


•(I ages 


no 


no 


chUdran of rtt<rad« disabled. I d^tasod 




All 




no 


no 


chUdran of uiai^lijyad workara 








no 


no 


turvivori of fadtral ai|p4ovw«a 
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MOTE: ThU tabia nt«nt Co 9<ve • general idea of lelected target groifw and tieriaf Ular iea of thaat prograaa. for InforMtion on actual 
•l^gibHHy and participate for ipacHIc prograa«, tee tK« individual prograoi dtscriptfona or other a^jrcaa. 

*SoMe prograev hav* vary specific tUgibiitty raquiraMnts that relate to a^a or irvoaa. Others giv« a priority, a spacisl empMs^s* or epaclal 
benaf its to pe^-tons vith Haitad incoaw or in a certain gnu^. for othar prograitt, target ages and aafjhasis on parsons ultt) tiiritad incoM is aasyasd 
by the typa of sarvict provided* the geograpliic (ocstiof> of the service, or the target group specified. Age group* ere standterdiiad end siapliflad for 
co^rison purposes* Programs are not nccasserity liaitad to these age groupa and ce^^hesia on persona with reatrictad fncone aay apply to oniy a portion 
of the program. (Different perh^ equally velid tSMa^^tiona could be fade about target age groups and aaphaait on Iom fncoae 1ft so«a cases.) 

^These cfteracteri sties are all specified in lew or progran rules, but programa are not necessarily liaitad to these targeted grotps. Tera» and 
ctassff icatlons are standardise and siaplified for coaf»rison purpo^ and space reasona. 



BEST COPY AV/UUBLE 



Primmr IMtH fflMi 



of 



clifldNn to mr imii ipr4i«d to dift<*^r 



HUItsry tunHv^ btmffM 




fip 


no 


Hirvtvoni of wfUiary ratlrata i ratir— nt aKflMaa 






no 


no 


i4rvt«ort of aarvfca i^iif ■ A vafar«« 


¥#t# nonMrvlcs ciwwcfcd pension 


•U sgn 


y»a 


r— 


dtpandvtta A n«rv1iwfa of Hartte vtttraoi 


Mtorkmi OM^imatfon, Marti aiploifvti 


1 til agM 


no 


no 


dapandanta ft Mrvfvora of tflaiMad Fatltrat a^piortaa 


all agaa 


no 


no 


dtapandanta A sunrivom of paranta uttfi black iirv 



food at«^ 
Sctiooi (mh 
School braakfMt 
Child cara food 

food aaryfca 



CmmodHf aaslttanct 

SpacUl m\ik 

VSC 

CoMdftif K4f9}laiaant«l food 



all agaa yaa y«« 

achool no yaa 

achool no m 

praachool no jrta 

adtoel no Y9* 

praachool i acfiDot no yaa 

praachoot i aclMol no yva 

infwit & praacfH)ol yaa rta 

infant ft prtachool yaa yaa 



In aclveol 
in achooi 
In ctiHd cara 

In aiwwr prograM^ raaldtntfal 

In acftooly child car ft c«^pa 
in a^KJol ft child cara 
at nutritlonil rink 



WML «^y|« Pfm^ 



$ocial tarvlcaa blocli grant all agaa 

Child cara tax cradit Mndar 11 

Day cara for AFI^ racipianu pratchool 

Nfad atart pratawol 

Co^srahanaiva child davalopavnt cantari praachool 



Stataa aat 

no 



pria 
m 



rily 



no 
yta 



thUdrm of taJipayara tffth tiortf In houaar^ld 
for Mprli or training of pargnt 
diaaMad ClOt of chltdran) 




im£ 1. »«t«cfd TTgrt Cnyp* of OilUfc^n 
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Priwry 
tflrgvt 

of ci^f (dirvn 



iJMiidJi: 



strlctvd 



fin* Utl if«Hl0d to diUarvO 



D«pindant csr« Statt grtntt 


alawntary achool 


no 


no 


cni lOrran ot iior*wnf iiiw «irwri*7 • wf»^'4wu 


OW, inc^M tax cxctuiion 


iaidar 15 


no 


no 


Cniloran of tai^afVra wMn i»or*#r »n fi«»*"0^a 


Timpor^ chfitf ear* for dUabtad 


all agaa 


no 


no 


diaablad 


Crfala nuraar la* 


undar IS 


no 


no 


abMaad or nafilactad 


NUItary child cara 


taidar 13 


no 


no 


ullltanr daptndanti 


ChUd iialfara aarvicat 


all 


no 


no 


m* n9 ^mtmm at fMaiAff (tellnojint ft In aaoartttad fawHIaa 


foatar car* 


all agaa 


yaa 


yaa 






adolaa^afita 


yaa 


T" 


in ^nsf*r csr> 


aiMndbf«d infanta aaalatanca 


infinta 


no 


vaa 


AIDS Infacted 


Adoptfm atafttanca 


aii ag«« 


y«» 


V»i 


alnorlty, older, dlvablad, ft BibUngt 


Moption opporiunltlaa 


all a^ 


no 


no 


alnorHy, oldtr, diaablad, ft •<bl1ng» 


ChUd abiM 9f»HB 


all asaa 


no 


no 


tix^aad or naglactad, dfaablad 


ChUd atoa ^MUanoa grantt 


all a«at 


no 


no 


abuaad or ntfilactad 


Family ¥iolfnca daaonatratlona 


all agaa 


no 


no 


d«pandanta of abu»«d apouaaa 


VictlM of Crfaa Act 


all asea 


no 


no 


•buaad chU^ran 


DGD fmWf B&ifpcBcy 


all agof 


no 


no 


abuaad ck* ntgiacted MUUary depandcnta 


RtnaMty 1 hoiattaaa youth 


adplaacanta 


no 


no 


rmmmff howlaai 


Drug afauM pravan., hmmy A Ijonalaaa 


adolaacenta 


no 


no 


runaMy, homtirat, roril 


iMvanlla juatica dailnqutncy pravantfon 


adolaactnta 


no 


Y»» 


daUnquant 


Miaains chUdran 


all agaa 


no 


no 


BUa<n9 cftUdran 


Fravantlon A traataant, SJogs ft dniga 


adolaacffits 


no 


yaa 


dtUnquant 


Dru9 adbcati *^ ft prayantfon, yoMth ganga 


adelaaccnta 


no 


yai 


daHnqMcnt 


DayalofiNfXal dIaahUUiaa 


all a9at 


no 


no 


diaabted 


Actelaacmt fmWy iifa 


adolaacanta 


no 


yn 




{n^lfn d^tld »*alfara. foster c»re 


all aaat .* 


no , '-I 


vaa 


rPti«_Mier<can 



BEST COPY AVAyBLE 



I 



atrfeud 
to 



Wl ^<«d to cftliarinr 



Indim difld Mtftrc mtvicm 
VISTA 

Studtnt rawilty Mrvfct 
CoMfilCy Mfv1c«» block orwit 

Mcollon for d1fl«tanaood lu grimt 
€dbctt1on Mock smitt for $t«tM 
Nondlcap^ fdUeotiqn ttoto r«ntt 
flOTdfcippad odueatifin, pr«««fiool 
K«^(ca|3pt(f odueotltan, infontt 

•llfnouil «dUcotl«n 
Stoto »^^«nt flducttlon 
Mlorant 

SndfM Education tet, Ptrt A 
SfMClat progrM for Indlont 



•4i 

•ii 
oU 
•U 
iU 



no 
no 
no 



no 



nit fwi AMf lean 
rtftigtt 

dfMbifd, abuMd, ntfllactffd, dtUnqumt, 4 othtr 



proocfMOl I Mhool 


no 


rta 


fducatlonaUy dlaai^tagad 


•diool 


no 


no 


atl 


5 - 21 


no 


no 


d1§«l»lad 


profdiool 


no 


no 


diMbtad 


infanta 


no 


no 


diMbtad 


K^ool 


no 


ytt 


tMtad Cngllah-proffciant 


proftdwol ft achoot 


no 


yvfl 


in ail^^t mrk9r fawlllM 


adOtascanta 


no 


yta 


In rnisTM worfcar fMitHaa 


adiooi 


no 


yM 


natlva kmricm 


acftool 


no 


raa 


nativa taarlcan 



hroc, wdlcald, a»mral MtUtanca, chili) mlUr*. foittr c«rt, iby c«r«. 



I ysuth training. 
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s 



Prfatry 



UaindJofifiS 





tar^rt 
aga srot^y 
of cfifldrcn 


ra- 

fttrfctad 
to 


on" 


ottiar, oxiHIcit tMWtinartitca 
Call angled to cHltdrenr 


idi«:ation ai^ twikihc pto^$ ccoot.»<i) 












school 


no 


Yt% 


native Aaierlcwi 




school 


no 


yn 


natfva Aiaerlcan 


lativ* RawiHan education 


all aoaa 


no 


yes 


native HanaMan 


Trmitfon pro9<'M ^or rtfugm 


tehool 


no 


yes 


rofugea 


Entraancy laalsrAfit tducation 


school 


no 


yes 


recent laslgrant 


Educttfon of hoiMltfift chUdrtn ft Y^lh 


school 


no 


yes 


hoeielesa 


School dropout dtwonitrat <Qn 


adolescents 


no 


yes 


dropouts, acti^l or potential 


ll«gl«ctod I dilinquam adUc«t<on 


adoleacants 


no 


no 


neglKtad or delinquent 


£v»n start 


1 - 7 


no 


ye» 


e<^ucftt 1 one 1 1 y dlsactvante^d 


foilOM through 


primry grades 


no 


yes 


educationally dlsadvwitaged 


TttO - taieoi faarch 


adolescents 


yes 


yes 


Mith potential for higher education 


TXIO ' i^nard boird 


adoleftcentft 


yes 


yes 


Ml tn poiantiai Tor nigner eoRJceiion 


GHtad and ttlantad 


school 


no 


yts 


gifted or talented 


Wowin'f aducatlonai aquUy 


all ages 


no 


no 


fe«Mle 


Ori«*frf« achoola ft coRpunitfaa 


school 


no 


no 


native AMflcan (but not exclusively) 


Vocational education - batfc State srant* adole«centa 


no 


yes 


dls^ted, educationally disadvantaged, 


ConMnar ft hoManaklnQ tdUcatlon 


adolescents 


no 


yes 


disabled, educationally diiadv^taged. 


Voc. ad. - conamlty baaad organs nations 


adolescents 


no 


yes 


disabled ft educationally disedvanteged 


NatrMatka ft scitnca tducation 


school 


no 


no 


all 


LM-ralatad tdbcation 


school 


no 


no 


all 


Aft» In tducatlon 


school 


no 


no 


disabled 


•naxptnafva ttoek dUtribution 


school 


yes 


yes 




Saipact aid 


school 


no 


no 


In federally lup^ted school distr 


Innovation In aducatlon 


school 


no 


no 


all 


Star achoels (teiecoBfiwilcstlofW)) 







m 


educstionellv disadvantaged 



f 



frimrf 



BOiAmjdOLlsaiL 



•f chfldrvn 



to 



wr «ppCitd to cUf tdwo* 



mjCAum AMP mmiitg PtQegtm^ (com.'d) 
Fuitf for I mirn iwwi t (ffisn 



Job corps 

NBtvmst ind cDlld httlth btock grsnt 
CoMinlfy hMilh ctnttrt 

Childiood iwnliatffln 



ian^fncy MOtcal mtvIcvs for cMldrcn 
fmSly pitmlng 

Alcohoi, dnig ifauM, nmut hMlth block 
Nl(^ ritik youth iiwtri'lon 



iMy rn^h vctfyfty p'09fM 



Prt^rwit ond postpof wown i infant* 
Podiotric AIDS hMlth cart dMsmtratlon 
Indfan haatch 

Indian ywth st^tanct abuaa aarvfcn 
Xlorant health 



aciMOi 


no 


np 




no 


yta 


adblat^mta 


yM 


m 


fctiooi 


no 


no 


acxiiwicania 


y*» 


ym 


adolatcantt 


r»a 


yaa 


adbltscanta 


yaa 


yaa 


al I afiaa 


ya» 


yaa 




Stataa aa t 


yw 
yaa 


al I aflaa 


no 




$tatM aat 


no 


praachool 


no 


no 


all agoa 


no 


no 


adolaacaott 


no 


y» 


alt «s«s 


no 


no 


ail agta 


no 


yat 


sdfool 


no 


yw 


fnfanta 


no 


no 


all a9ta 


no 


no 


all agtf 


no 


yw 


adol»»canta 


no 


yaa 


all am 


no 


vta 



racial wln^lty 

vdUpfltlonally dliadvantagad, at rfak 
lallltary doipandanta 

ulth dian^ira hoaa anylronaanta 



diaabiad 

ulth liKltad accaaa to hMlth Mryfcaa 



acutaly HI I Mrlouaty Inji^ 

Mfth alcobol, dni0 or amtal hMlth ralatad prcblaiaa 
sitetanca abua«r parant, abuaad, droi>-out, pragnant, daMnq*, I 
diaabltd 

fn arMS M/grMtaat natd for alcobol/dn« abuaa pravantlon aarv. 

vfth Mothara Mho ara drug ^uMra 
Mith AIOS or at rUk of contracting AIDS 
natlva A«arican 
natfvt AMffcw) 
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Frimmrf 



Qiftdrwi irith icn/ 



to on* Ull iviHfatf to clUlilronr 



WEALTH PROMMS Uont.'d) 

MUitcry h#fttTh (art 
CHAMPVA 

PtOGWtS 

LM'IncoM putoUc hMing 

LMMd fiouiing (stction S> 

LtMod Koui^ng voucher • 

Kent omtr^hp, itm ft aodorat* IncoM 

Rflntsi houiing Mttit^nct 

Supportlvv housing hoMiett 
Si4:f)liaintsi asmt., ftcUUIet for hem 



•II •9*« 
sU agts 



•It agts 
•it ao^t 
•ii age* 
•tt tgtg 
m\i agv* 

•Li tgea 



no 
no 
no 



yes 
m 

yes 



no 
no 



no 
no 
no 



yet 
yet 



depenctenTt of ffdertl w^toyvM I retirevt 
d<p«fidint» 4 fturvivori of t«rv1c« Mtwr* I ret{ 
turvtvors 4 dfpendtnti of vtTerm 



hopeitt« 
hoMtett 



o 
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Fadnl/SUt«/lQcai 
adiinistratim* 



indmtfan* 



Matctk 



r— if 



&«p«ndef>t tax exemption 
AFDC 



HHS/Statn/cDunt fas 
Trifi»ury 



Traasury 



Entitlnwfit 
Entitlawwit 
EnCillanent 
EntltlMsnt 



If 




HA 

Y— 
MA 



Earned Inconia tax credit 
Emtr^tncy assistance 



HHS/Statet/cowt )•« 
MKS/Statet/countfes 



no 



yM 
ym 



C^i Id support anf orceiaant 



*$la^ Mrks (/> Indicata that fuiding goaa throug)) all thesa lavals. For cxaaplt, Fadcral dapsrtiwnt/Statts/agmfas fndlcata that funds nonMliy 
go from tha Faderat level to tha $tata snd thvo to a locsl a9«ncy, "Agencfas* include tocsl pUiUc asencias (including scfwols) andl/CH* prlwta nonprefit 
•Sfocias. In the welfare prooriw Including food sttsps trd chUd welf are reiatsd programs, tha cotfitles in different States t^ve quite different rotes. 
"Various" can include one or isort of the following: Stete^ locel, or nstiooal level orgenizations; public or privsta, for profit or nonprofit; md 
individuals* LEAs Mean local education s^ncies. 

^Ihether a progrsm is considered an entitlaawnt is bsaed on the Congresslonsl Budget Office cheracterization of ferret spending. 

^Indexation of benefit or eligibility criteria that aay have som direct is^t on Faderel funding. Cniy prograM Mith foraal and direct indexation 
of benefits or eligibility criteria are in tha "yes" cetegory. Programs that are indirectly effected tiy econoeic or other factors are not considered 
indoAed using this criterie. Hon entitlcewnt progrsns, which use the fcderel poverty guidelines as one of nuMrous eligibility criterie even th«4ih thesa 
guidelines are adjusted for inflation, ere siso excluded because additioosl eligibles don't ensile additionel fisKllng. 

Etching requireeients refer to nonfederei entities end does not consider whether individual progren befw»f icieries iiey be iisble for Mm fore of 
cost sharing, in eddition, sons progress have latching requi retsents for sdeinistrative costs titich sre not noted on this table. 

^Begii.-^^ng in tex year 1990 ei!aQU>t of exeoiption indexed for infletion. 

Veyments where eerned incoixe credit exceeds h^iUty for texes. The tax revenue loss estimate associated with this progran is not classified as 
an entitlcfnent, since no ac'.ual federal spending is associeted with It* 

benefits annuaUy adjusted for inflation. 
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aMiilatrifteir 



Ifnylt—nul wcurity in 
fitnml Mlatanc* to Intflmt 
Social Mcurlty for dapo n danf 

CIvU Mfv)^ EhHd turvlvort 



iRttrfor flU> 
mis 

DOt/Statot 



llflltory ttinrlwor fewitffU 
Vtti dMpmdancy/fndMnlty u^pM«tlon 
y«tt nonMfvfet comtctsel pamfon 
yoH(«r« (oiponMtlon, ^sdvral aapU 
Sla^ dlMblilty 

rood itMpi 
School Itnch 



DOO 

DOL S OMNS 



USOA/Stattt/cot#itiM 
USOA/5 1 at M/tcftool • 



finCftlMnt 
atatitt 



indteatfon^ 



Entltlanant 

EnCltlMMRl 

Entltlaaant 
EntUlonant 
Entitiapvn 



Entftlmmt 
Enthlawant 
Etitltlawn 
£n(1tlaaant 
EntlflffMnt 



no 



no 
no 
NA 

no 



MA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



Entitt 
Entiti 



y«a 



no 



^Sn^ bu« and banafSt amntt amaitly Indftxad for Inflation. 
^Annultv adjuttad for Inflation. 
Witflta Indixad to chanoat In Ftdaral Mlarfaa. 
Sanafitt and an9<t»UUr lavaia annually adjuatad for Inflation. 
'silSlbUlty tlirtthold Indexed, as a rasult of tha uaa of radarat pov|^ty guidalinaa. 



O 
t 

S 

I 



• • • 

MilnfMmffln md Mactid fmffnf crwracttrUtlcs; Mftlamit tutui« Indmtfon, and Mtth riipili— if (ContlnuMi) 



EfitftlflHnt 



KiTKlTlQi Pwcaws <eant.'d) 

CHI Id ear* food 

food •onrlco 



CoMDdfty oMfotanc* 

tpocUl «lik 

VIC 

n,T illty ti^tMnnttl feed 

WCUl ^«Viq PtQCt^ 

ioclal MTvIco* block srant 
OtUd Cir« tM cr«dlt 
0«y c«ft for Am r«cfp)«no 
KMd Start 

Coiyrgftgn e lv* ctiUd dmlofsoent cvtlers 

DoptndMt cars Statt grants 
OCAF, fncoaa tax tjuluaim 
tM^porary dtitd cart for diaablad 
CrfaU nuraarlaa 
HUUary child cara 

Child Mlfara aarv^cas 
Poatar cara 
Indtpandant living 
Atendanad Infanta taalatanca 
Adoption aaaiatanca 



U$OA/Stataf/aclM>ola 
ySBA/Stataa/aganclat 
USM/Statat/asianc l aa 

USM/Statas/acheoia 
USDA/St actft/a9anc 1 aa 
U^A/st ataa/a««nc 1 at 
USOA/Statat/afftnc < a« 



HN$mataa/irar1ous 
Traaai^ 

HNS/Stataa/coiAtlaa 
KH5/a9anclaa 

KKS/aoenelas 

NHS/Statta/agenc iea 
Traaaury 

N»$/Stataa/a«anc^M 
Ht^/Stataa/aganciaa 
XD 

NKS/Statat/couitias 

NKS/Statas/cooitias 

iiM$mataa/cotf>ci«8 

NMS/agenctaa 

HM$/Scatta 



Entftlaiwot 
EntitSaMtnt 
Entltiaatnt 



Emltlaasnt 
CntUiaMnt 
Hon antftlaawnt 
Men antUlaaieni 



Emltlawent** 
KA 

CntUtaMnt 
Men antUlaawnt 
Men antUlaoiant 

Men antlttaaient 
MA 

Men antUlaaitnt 
Men cntitiaawnt 
Men antUlcment 

Men entitleintnt 
EmUif 
EntUli 
Men antUtcfamt 
Entitlamnt 



yas 
yea 



yta 

no 
no 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 



no 
MA 

y«» 
yw 
y«» 

ya* 
MA 

yw 
yei 

no 

yat 

no 
no 

yw 



'intUlaaam to Statts. 
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I. 



<C«ntinuid> 



Ffldml/tutt/lccai 



EfKftlMRt 



li^dMtlflnt 



SDcm. gwicfi wtotrnw^ C€ont.><l> 

AdDptton QpportunltiM 
PiHd ituM ^mu 

fmsMf vliH«nc« dMmtratiM 
¥<ctte of Crlw Act 

DCS fwmiir advocacy 

Kinanar ft InaaaltM yMh 

9rui afauM pravan.f nraMay ft ho«»laa« 

OuwnUt Juitfca daUnquaney pftrtnt^on 

Nlts^ne dtlldran 

Pravwrtfon ft traatwnt, gangs ft dniga 
0rui •dUeatlon ft pravantion, yvMith QAnga 
DmlopMtal diMbUUf aa 
lhtot«ac«nt faariiy Mfa 
tr^\m ^Ud wtUara, fo«t»f cart 
loA\m child iwlfara »arv<c»» 

iafMB** ft CubafUHaUfan astiatanca 
rot tar Bram^jarama 

VlSTft 

studam ccaBunlty a«fvlc« 
CcMunity fafyicit block srant 

aucAUm Am mmiHfi prqcmks 

EdLc^tlan for dlaadvanto9«d L£ft giants 
education blocH granta for Stottt 



RMS/agancfat 

NHV/Statoa/igancias 

fms/Statgf/iganclM 

mtWStatta/agancfaa 

•HMtica/ims/StatM 

DQO 

ims/af^ffKlm 

HKS/aganc f as 

Jui t f ca/fttat aa/aganc i as 

.iuat^cg/ogmfos 

Juitlct/varioMa 
mts/aganclat 
mts/stataa 
NHSyagancias 
Intariof (irft>/tr(&M 
imarlor £IU>/tr1baf 

Mfis/fttatas 

ACTiOH/sgcncios 

ftCtiOl/ogancfaa 

ACTSOM/ScHooU 
HK$/States/«gC!ncia< 



EO/Statos/lEAs 
Eb/Statvs/LCfts 



Hon tntf tl 
Man antltl 
il«n tmitt 
iton antitl 
Entftt 



Kon antftlaaant 
Hon antltlanant 
Hon antltlaawit 
Hon antltiaaant 
Kon antltiaMnt 



Man antltl 
Mon tnt!ti 
Man antitl 
Mon antUl 
Mon antltl 
Man tntiti 



Man antlttawant 
Mon tntltlOTtnt 
Mon ant Itianant 

Mon tntltlf«ent 
Mon tntltlMint 



Mon fntltti«ant 
Man entltLenent 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



no 
no 



yw 
y«s 

MA 
yai 

no 
no 



y»s 
yas 

no 
no 

no 
yas 

no 
y*» 

no 



no 
no 



•Wxtotory •fJtndSng due to ptPMnent and fnd»tfn)te »ppropr<«Hon, 

o 
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EDtiaTiow MP miiiim PtocMiw cnnt,td) 



Il«nrf1c«pptd Kiumiiin it aft srantv 


C9/Statam/LEAB 


Non antittaiaant 


no 


no 


ll«idlci|3pid tducttfon, prtftcfusol 


EO/Stataa/LIAa 


Ktin antitiaa 


ant 


no 


no 


RandlcapfMd Mtettlcn, Infants 


a>/Slata« 


Mon antitiaa 


ant 


no 


no 


•ntnoual adMllon 


EBACAa 


Kon antltlaa 


■nt 


no 


no 


Ststt aifirvit •dbcttion 


ui/ St at aa/ic At 


Kon antittaa 


«At 




no 


Hlfifant HEP 


ED/hf^r ad 


Kon antltian 


ant 


no 


no 


Indian fdbcttlon Act, Pirt A 


ft tribe* 


Kon antitiaa 


•nt 


no 


no 


SpacUl pregraiK for Indiana 


CD/LEAt ft tribaa 


Non antltiaa 


ant 


no 


no 


johna«n*0*llaUay 


Intaflor CBIAVLEAs 


Non antttlaa 


•nt 


no 


no 


tlA adiool optratfona 


Intarior «IA>, tribat 


Kon antltlaa 


•nt 


no 


no 


Hat lira NaNaHan aducatlon 


ED/nat* NawlK org*. 


Non antitlaa 


•nt 


no 


no 


Tranaitlon prograa for r^fujaaa 


Q)/Stataa/LCAs 


Non antitlaa 


•nt 


no 


no 


Eflarganey iMafsrant adkcation 


E9/Stataa/LEAs 


Kon antltiaaiant 


no 


no 


Sducatlen of Kowlaaa cftHdran I ycuth 


EOAfitataa ft LEAs 


Non antitlaa 


•nt 


no 


no 


School (^opout dwM lit ration 


ED/LEA5 ft fancies 


Non ontitlaimnt 


no 


ftS 


llaglactad ft dtifntiLMnt aducatlon 


E9/Stat*« ft agencica 


Non antitlaaiant 


no 


no 


Iwn start 


EO/lCAa 


Non antitlaa 


•nt 


no 


yas 


FoUow through 


ED/LEAa ft varloua 


Non antitlaa 


wnt 


no 


yas 


TlilO ' talant saarch 


EO/hi^wr ad ft agendas 


Kon tntitlcnent 


no 


no 


tftIO - upward bouxJ 


tD/bfi^r ad ft aflancias 


Non antitlaa 


•nt 




no 


61 f tad and taiantad 


EO/ various 


Non antitlaa 


•nt 


no 


no 


UMan'a adbcatlonal aqulty 


EO/vsrioui 


Non cntltlaa 


■nt 


no 


Ym 


Dnig-fraa achoota ft coMKnStfaa 


CD/Statas/agancias 


Non antltlai 


wnt 


no 


no 



rfatlcms Entltl 



•Utt«« IndctMtfon. «id mtcH ti^ 



(ContfnyidI 



•diinfctfstitiR^ 



Indbutfon' 



awTiftf w Twimtw mmw cecnt.^co 

Vocatlml ■dUcatfcn - tetfc Sttt* firmtt 
C«ns«atr ft hoMMkfno •dUMtfon 
Voe. ad. • tOMunlty te»«d orgviUatlon 
HitiMaitict ft Bc1«no« •dUcatfon 

Arts In cducatlen 
SriMpmfv* took d atribution 
ii^aact »{d 

liTOvatfon in adUcvtlon 

Star tdKioU Itaiarc— wlcatlorw) 

Mgnat fchoola araUtanct 

Fund for l i^ o i aw tnt imtD 

Eilandtf fail«M»i<pa, Cioaa-ii^ 

DOO d iptncia o t ti^U 

Trafn<n0 tconMlcaUy dliadvantastd 

Job cofpa 

$tmmr youth Mplo>«ant ft trtintno 

fmTWPfWfflWg 

Nadlcafd 

Matarmi and dif ttj haalth block grant 
C ttw o itty haaltit cmtrs 
PravantSva haaith and aarvUaa 



ED/fttataa/ var ! oua 

B7/5tatta/varioui 

ED/Stataa/othar 

EQ/ftat«a/lEAa 

£D/varlei» 

ED/2 natnl. organi utiona 

EO/AaadlnS <a find— rntai 

iO/lEAa 

EO/varioua 

eD/v«r<oi» 

O^/lEAa 
CD/var<oga 

f0/Cioaa-l)0 fouidatfon 
POO 

K)L/$t at at /a««nc I »9 

MX/varloua 
DOL/Sca tas /aganc ( aa 



NHS/itataa 
KMS/Stataa 
ims/a9«nc<as 
KttS/Stataa 



Intftlaaant'' 
Iton antUliaant 
Hon antitlOMnt 
Man antltlaaant 
iNn antftlaaant 



Hon antStlawant 
ion antitlaMit 
Hon antttianant 
Kon antUlaawnt 
Mon antltli 



Hon antltlaaant 
Kon ant1t(a«ant 
•Ion antltiaiiant 
Hon antHlaaHmt 
von antUlanant 

Hon antUta«anc 
Hon antUtaaMnt 



Enttttaiint 
ikm antltlaMmt 
Hon antHteawnt 
Hon antUlaaant 





MM 

7" 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


rw 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


r« 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


r« 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 



no 
no 



no 
no 



^7.1 nHlfon in panianant a|9f>roprUt1ona It provfdad. 

SoM indlvfduaia allglbla for program basad on f^darml pw^rtf gyfdttlnta. 



IMC 2. Prpgr« Mi4fi«str«tf<» «f MmUkI hmditm Chw^UrUtltt: CmltlMnt Stttuip Indwrtiwi. aid Nttdi BiqulrMfn <ConHnuid> 



IndiButfan 



>ffALTi4 WtOCTA><S (cont.'d) 

ChHi*iood IflwmUalloo 

(Mrp^ncy nvdicat »trvice« for children 

FMiny plannfng 

HUol^l. ctf*u9 tbuM, ■entat htr«lth block 
risk youth ^eamlrmUon 

CfjiwjunUy youth »ctWlty proflrw 
Pregnant and postpart^n wo^en *nd inf^u 
PedUtric AIDS hwlth c«r« dewonslratlon 
Indian httlth 

Indfan youth fUwtancc at^use »«rvice» 
Mlsrcnt health 

federal «s3ploy«t« he#lth beoef *t» 
Military health care 

tOM-incone pi^lic houting 

leashed housing {section 8} 

leased housing yoijcherg 

Hone ownership, tou i Moderate income 

Rental housing assistance 



HHS/Statea 4 ^encles 
HHS/States I agencies 
MHS/agencle* 
KHS/Statet 
HKS^various 



MKS/Statet ft 

HHS/varlDOS 
m45/varlous 
HHS/tribes 
HHS 

HHS/varjDus 
DOD 



mJD/agenclet 
KUD/agencfrs 
mJD/agencies 

iftjp/agenc^es 



vantHJS 



Non enlitloaeot 
Nor, entftlMient 
R«n tntltlewit 
Kon mtUlMient 
Non entf tlfMnt 

Hon tntltloeent 
Hon entitlement 
Von entitlonent 
Hon cntitlaMnt 
Won antilleaent 

Hon cntltlaaint 
Hon «nt< ttaownt^ 
Entitlenent 
Non entitlwpent 



Non entltlMient 
Hon enlitlepant 
Hon entittment 
Non tntf tienant 
{ntitlenent 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 



no 
no 
no 
no 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

no 
no 
no 
no 



no 
no' 

no 
no 



'cotrenwnt p»yi»er>ts lor »nnuit»nt« «re corstdered «n entUlownt. 

\o fortwl m»tth requirmml, however locsl goverrweot itworbs ■ reduction tn loc«l property twes. 
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3^ 



TMLf f . PrapriB AMnltMtiofi ««J M«Btitf Hn^ns OMmttrffttlcst Entf €l( 



tt«tx«. indMtfen, aid muk 



IBUSUHLEBfiSUa it^nt.'m 

■Mppprtl^ boMSlm for hoMim NUD/v»r(oui 
S%^MMt»i mt.« fac1Hc<tf for hontlm NUD/variM 



Von ontftlMint no ytt 

Ion antUlOTMHt np no 



m « lot ilppSlejblv 

OH 

iOTIx datall on IndivlAitl pregrw char»cttf1«<ct ar« provldod M proflran by proffrM tffftcHpttom cofitt<n«d \n th# body of th« report. 




Tm£ I. Mm! 



FT81 Fra* nrss rm 



finding 



Ky i wit i fyi^ffv fors 



Ofptndtnt t«x MWfitlon 


M 


M 


HA 


MA 


T AM BMMDt 1 flTi 








•7,700 


19,200 


i9,000 


Outlays 






1 900 








r# 1 SWA 9 a tt AM r^fciwH 1 # ft 

XMJfiimjw onp ofipfnai furoff 


fiHii'va ii»*n cniinfan 


torginpy avt^tanct 


* W 


76 


96 




Ouctayt 


fa«1Haa mm cMI4r«^ 


Clif id mpp^t icnfofCMm 


419 


510 


827 




outitr* 


FrairaB aMnfatrailon only 


lupplMntal Mcurfty tiyawi* 


6,400 


7,500 


10,400 


".300, 


outiayi 


ChUdran antf otf»ar« 






o% 


oo 


MM 


Outlay* 


Cnildrart ano otiw^ 




1 t t7W 




«n AAA 


llfOtW^ 


Outlayf 


ChUdfan 




l7f OWil 


1A tfn 


1*, lOV 


&m AAA 


wt loyv 


cniiiP^an afw ofnart 




11(1 


iM 


f 

fftO 


MA 


Out iayv 


CllMd^an 


Rfilttry ttirvlver btrwfUt 




500 


767 


8M* 


Obllfatlona 


Chllilran and othtra 






253 


217 


214 


Outlay* 


ra*U<aa ^Udrar 


y«tii nofMfvlct connsctad pmlon 


291 


166 


117 


W. 


Outiay* 


fawUlaa w^th chii^^ 




6Z7 


724 


905 


9B6^ 


Outlay! 


ChUdran and othara 


Slack luno diMibUlt/ 


1,600 


1,400 


1,400 


1,400* 


OuUar* 


ChUdrvn and othvrp 


WTtlTlOU PMCftAKS 














focd Ataip** 


8.?00 


9,800 


9,900 


10,300. 




Houiaholda wtth ciiUdfan 


School lunch 




2,600 


2,900 


3,100, 


Program t«v«l finding 


ChUdran 


School brMl(fwt 


321 


373 


473 


510 


Progra* lavat finding 


CDMdran 


OiUd c«r« food 


291 


S57 


613 


669; 


Pragrm lavai ft^w^lng 


Oiitdrao 


ffuwi food forvUo 


122 


105 


136 


149 


Prograa layvt finding 


OtUdran 


*firtin9 MQiFito rtprwtnt b«ntf*l 
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TAKE Mvai fuvUnf iMrt, Ftndini Typ», «nd Profw tartfcfpaf^-ContlnMid 



FrptTM rm fWk FTBB rrw tYp» ti^jiwifi hwHm fori 



iUTtiTiCM Ptoemw ccont.'d) 





632 


457 


507 


• 


Pn^m iovol fifidlfiQ 






119 


12 


22 




ProffTOT lovtl ftfidfng 


CMIdron 


mc 


900 


1,400 


1«600 




Progroa lavol fuidlng 


Chilean and Mothtra 


Cwprilty M^iMntfll food 


27 


40 


50 


eo 


Pr^rm ltv«l fi#idlno 


Children and aothcra 


SOCI^ ^Itt PfCGUNS 














tolil HmHcM block Br»tt 


3,000^ 


2,700 


2,700 


2,700 




Chlldran and othara 


OtUd nr« tax crtdft 


940 


1,680 


5,390 




Tax txpmditwrn 


Chlldran and othari 


0«y cm for ATOC fteiplcnt* 


MA 


NA 


NA 


12 


^iproprUtionN 


r«ifUa« Mith chltdran 


liMd atv-t 


600 


1«000 


1,200 


1,200 


Appropriation* 


Cnildran 


CoiprtMnslvt chf id dtwlopMot etnurt 


Wk 


NA 


NA 


20 


i^^oprUtloTM 


Chlldran 


9«pandMit cart tt«tf frantt 


HA 


NA 


8 


12 


A^proprlatlona 


Chfldran 




MA 


5 


105 


120 


Imt, ftMpondltuTM 


famltlaa with chUdron 


THipofary chUd c«f« for dfiobio^ 


NA 


NA 


5 


K 


ApproprUtlono 


OiHdran 


HUittry cMld caro 


HA 


NA 


53 


66 


Outlay* 


ChUdron 


GhUd tttlfar* itrvlcM 


175 


175 


250 


258 


Approprlatfona 


fannias vUh children 



^ff 1961 fundino U coa^lnad fuidfno tha pr«d«ceaa»r cat«90f<cal pro^rmm that Mtre conbtned to fona tfia Mock graot. 



^Ati rtportad fiaviino aaHxrta Inttuda findfno for crUU niracry oraota. 



d, 




Ail r^porxtid findino aMounta ^ncludia fifidlng for chiid watfara raaaarch and training g/antat 



•u 



timJt S. FadMul ftnrflni LmI, Fuldinq typt, airf Preeran PBrtic«|»nls— Centinuid 



fundi n0 





RSI 




FT88 




type 


ifproaOTta fiiidfnB for 


SKAAL gieVICES PlTCTgM (Cont.^d) 














Fotttf car* 


304 


442 


691 


1,023 


Exptndl tuTM 


Chilean 


Indfptfidtnt living 




HA 


45 


45 


Appropr fat foot 


Chitdran 




"i 


MA 


MA 


NA 


• M - ^ I J_ PVAA • •<(A Milt t 

Appropriattona In ftvu ■ tio niilion 


Mil iQran 


Adoption MsUtane* 


1 


Z7 


95 


112 


lApandituras 


FaaiHaa u\th cftUdrar 


Adoption ep|i^ti/><tlM 




2 


5 


6 


Ap^oprtatlona 


ra«nitf with chlidran 


Otlld «buM Branti 


23 


16 


25 


25 


Apprcprfationa 


FibUIm Mith chf Idran 


DiHd abuM chaittno* Qrsnts 


NA 


MA 


5 


S 


J^)propr1at1ona 


FaaifHaa uixh ehUdran 


Faiifiy violtnc« dMorwtratfonft 


NA 


MA 


8 




Apfircptlatlom 


Dtlldran and othara 


VUtlw of trim Act 


HA 


MA 


94 


110 


nonfat dapeaUad in trim victiM fund 


a>U(^an and othara 


OOP fmMy advocaqr 


MA 


8 


15 


16 


Appro^lationt 


Ch Udran and othara 


iuntMor % h«Mlm yowth 


11 


23 


26 


2r 


Approprlattort* 


Chfldran 


Oru0 abuM prtwn*, rifmay & hOMtiffs 


NA 


HA 


MA 


15 


Approprfttlona 


Chiidran and fMiHaa 


Juvvnllc justfct dtMnquency pr«vtntioo 


109 


70 


tr 


67 


ApprofM*iat1ona 


Childran 




NA 


4 


4 


4 




D\ildr«n 


^r«v«nt1on i trMtwtnt, ft^ngt ft drugt 


NA 


NA 


KA 


MA 


Appropffatlon* In FT90 • $3 mUlion^ 


Otildren 


Drug tdUCBtion ft prtvvntion, youth 9«ngB 


NA 


NA 


MA 


15 


Appropriatf on» 


Diildran 


DtvvlcpiMntai diftibtiUiM 


59 


62 


95 


95 


Appropriations 


ChHdran and othara 


AdolTCcant famWf Mfa 


IIA 


15 


^0 


10 


Appropriatiar« 


Chi (dr an 


lndi«rt chHd wtlf«r«, fottar car* 


U 


15 


15 


15 


ApproprUtion* 


Chi Ldr an 


Indian child waifart atrvica* 


9 


9 


8 


9 


Appropriations 


Fanitias with children 



'Sobjcct to sequestration under the Balanced BtJd9et and Emergency Deficit Corrtrol Reaffirmation Act, 
^Only six $tatr« participated in the prograa in 1981. 

ERIC 



TMLf 3. Nftoral fMrm Uwrt. FtnMni T)(p». aid ^*rsir«« PartfcipMa-Cantlimad 



fW9 



lipfwBt> ftnrflfn for? 



SOCIAL SCTVICE PmBMMS (cont.'d) 
VISTA* 

Studtnt tu wm n lty Mfvic* 
Cawnlty t#rv<CM block frmt 

tPUCATlQW Am TUlMUfi PMGMM^ 

Education for d<Mc*v»nt«©«d, LCA grant* 
CckMtlon Mock srantt for ststtt 
nsndiccppid odUutlon. sttu grviti 
flondtcflisfsod oducation, protcfioot 
Nindlcanpid odycatfon, infontf 

SlUnouil oducMlon 
Sttt« nlgrant odtj^ttion 

Indian Education Act» Part A 
Spaclal program for Indtm 

johnaon-O'HaUay 
B!A tcHoot oparatfont 
Wadva N«¥aMan iducatlcn 
Transit jn progrm for rafugtat 
fpargancy <ipi<gront education 





H2 


3kr 


382 


Approprlationa 




50 


57 


59 


Approprfatlona 


91 


15 


23 


24 






2 


1 


1 


Approprfatlona 


526** 


352 


382 


361 


ilfiproprlatlona 



Ch1l(^^ and othara 

ChUdran and ot))«rt 
OiUdran and ofhara 
CMldnan and othara 



2,600 


}«000 


3,600 


4,000 


Approprlatlona 


CMldran 


512^ 


451 


479 


463 


Apfsraprlattena 






1,069 


1,432 


1.475 


Appropflattona 


ChUdran 


25 


26 


201 


247 


Afiproprlatfona 


OiUdran 


M 


U 


67 


70 


Appropr^ationa 


FanlllM Hith cMtdran 


99 


90 


101 


111 


Approprlatlona 


Chlidran 


245 


256 


269 


272 


Appr^latfona 




6 


6 


7 


7 


Apprtifsrlatlona 


Chi tdran ond otnara 


58 


51 


49 


53 






M 


MA 


12 


12 


ApprcprSatlona 




30 


26 


20 


23 


Appropriations 




189 


175 


178 


187 


AppTfiprlatlona 


QiHdran 


HA 


HA 


MA 


5 


^aproprfaticna 


Ch\ \6rm and othara 


22 


17 


15 


16 


Approprlatim 


CttUdran 


U 


30 


30 


30 


Appropriotlm 





ERIC 



*»U rtportrt funding mtaxiia includt funding for VIST* Httracy corps. 



TMU Mmt fimditm LmU Hmdh^ lypm, «id erogrvi PwrtfclpwiU'-Contlnuid 



hiittni imt »n 

Prptfwm\ FY81 nrai ftbb ftw iiM'— •"^ ftnrffni fan 

gOUCAflON AMD TWItiHtfl PtQ<«WlS Ceont.'d) 



fdUMtlon of fKMltM chUtfTin I youth 




NA 


5 


5 


Approprlstlors 


Chilli 


Vvrfimr* Wm¥mm^^mm VvPlMI 


NA 


NA 


C9 


39 




di' I4WHI MnQ otnara 




u 
*• 




«t 

•M 




Appropr f St 1 ens 


Mai i rtraiu 


W ■••Tfc 


MS 


■s 


MS 
nil 


lil 


oprlst 1 ens 


PSSiiliSS wITn vrtHOrsn 




3A 


131 


T 

f 


V 

r 


S'^'^cprlstlons 


u)i mren 


TRIO - taltnt March 


17 


18 


22 


26 


ApproprUtlons 


Chlidran others 




vf 


f 1 


Ml 
Ov 


09 


nppi OpriSklOnS 


vHi loren 


Cffttd tal#«it#d 


UK 


NA 


HS 


a 

9 






HoMn'A KkjCfttlfifUl MLlitV 




A 


t 






wi 1 \ or en 


DrvQ-frtt schools 1^ coMtUIss 




M 


230 


335 


Apprepr 1 s 1 1 ens 


t3f{\ Idrsn 


Voc* td* • teslc Stats Si-ants 


612 


667 


799 


826 


Appropr 1st Ions 


Children and others 


Consysvr t honswsking sdUcstlon 


a 


32 


35 


33 


Appropristlons 


Qttldren snd others 


Voc, td, - c<wp»«Uy bss«d or g«ri< f »t 1 on* 




NA 


r 


9 


Appropriatlens 


Children end others 


MsthsnstUs ft scitncs «ducst<on 




NA 


120 


137 


Appropriations 


Children snd others 


Lsw^rslstsd sdUcstion 


1 


t 


i 


4 


Appropriations 


Children snd others 


Arts in sdUcstion 


2 


2 


3 


4 


Appropriations 


Children and oihars 


Incxpsrwfvx book distribution 


6 


7 


8 


8 


Api^opr 1st Ions 


Children 


lifwet Sid 


682 


600 


708 


733 


Appropr 1 at 1or« 


Chlli^en 


Innovstlon In sducstlon 


NA 


M 


NA 


11 


Aisprof^rUtlons 


Children 


Stsr schools < t el fcoRv^i lest ions) 


NA 


NA 


19 


14 


Aiaproprlatlona 


Chi Idren 


Ms9>*t schools ssslstsncs 


NA 


NA 


72 


114 


Appropriations 


Children 


fund for ♦«*jrovs«eot (HfiST) 


NA 


NA 


NA 


6 


Appropr1at1or» 


Children 


eUsnder fellowships, Closs Up 


1 


2 


2 


3 


Appropriations 


Children m^A othars 


DOD dependent schools 


%B2 


512 


774 


821 


ObilffstloRs 


Chlldnn 
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BEST COPY AVAIUULE 



TiliU S. Mml ftntflrii uwrt, Midfni Typt. ma ^ ?mt\ciptnta'-temimmd 



fwSIng 



EPUCATiai MP TMIillKC Pto«AW ccont.'d) 





2,100^ 


1,900 


1,800 


1,800 


AppropfUtlona 


ChUdran and othara 






S99 


716 


742 


A^Droarl ttC 1 ans 


ChHdran 


SuMtr youth Mi^oyMnt t tr^tnlng 




829 


718 


709 


Approprfatlona 


ChUdran 


UlAlTil PN0CMN8 


















4,7E» 


7,000 


7,7d0 


Ftdtfal and Stats outlay* 


Diildran 


M«t«mAt and child hMitii block flrtnc 




399 


527 


554 


ApproprUtlono 


Chlidran and otNra 


CoMunliy F>Mlth c«nt«r» 




iSt 


395 


415 


ApproprUtlont 


Chlldran and othtra 


^r«vim!v« N«ltb and Mrvfcta 


w 


»f 




84 


Approprlfttlona 


Chftdrw and ethara 


ChUdhflod fMunfution 




31 


86 


127 


Approprlationa 


ChUdran 


fMrgmy Mdfeai MTvleat 


HA 


KA 


2 


3 


ApproprUtlont 


Chf idran 


rwl ly pimf n9 




140 


140 


138 


Appraprfatlona 


ChUdran and othara 


Ainhol, dfui alwit, MHtal Malth block 




462 


643 


806 


Appropr fat lent 


ChUA^ and othara 


itlOh rtftk youth dMnatratlon 


NA 


NA 


23 


25 


Approprlatlona 


ChUc^ 


CMMftlty youth activity pr^rm 


M 


MA 


KA 


15 


Approprffttfona 


ChUdran 


Pragnant and poatpartua momo and 4nf aota 


MA 


NA 


NA 


7 


Afiproprutloni 


ChUdran and wothara 


Fadlatrle AlCrt haatth c»m 


«A 


NA 


5 


8 


Approprlatfonf 


ChUdrcn and oth«ra 


tndlan haatth 


690 


fi32 


1,005 


1.081 


ApproprUtiona 


ChUdran and othar* 


lnS\m youth aiAatmca atouaa MrvUaa 


NA 


NA 


18 


19 


Approprlatloni 


Chiidrwn 


Iffarant haalth 


43 


42 


44 


46 


Ap|>ropr1at<oot 


ChUdran and othara 



^Fr 1901 fundfns for prcdacasaor progrM i^idor tha Coa^yahane^w Ei^ptoyoMnt and Training Act, 
Wtudta foidi for chUdran ali9<bia bacauat of a dIaabUUy. 



TMU 3. Ndml fmd\m l«wtl. rtfidlr« Typ«. «id rrogrw ^rtlcfFMm-ComfmM! 



fundiffi fori 





2,500 




6.100 


MUitary h»lth cart 


5,700 


7,200 


12,100 






67 


100 










Low'IncoM puttie housing . 




2.B00 




LtUMi housing (section s>^ 


3.100 


6,000 


9,100 


Ham OMntrshIp sssistsncv 


196 


270 


177 


Rfffilsl housing ssslstsncs 




M 


628 


Suppprtlw housing for hoflvtess 


nfk 


HA 


11 


Supplnwntsi asst.« fscll. for hciaelvss 


NA 


KA 


5 



12, m), 

75 



3.2O0, 

160, 
626^ 
34 



/Mapropr Utio 

Oblfgstlor^ 

Obligations 



Outlays 
Out lays 
Outtsys 
Outlfyt 
Outlays 



Outisys 



Ohl Idrsn «nd ottfsfs 
Chlldrsn and othsrs 
Pif l<^*«n and othvrs 



ChUdrtn and othtrs 
Chlldrsn and othtn 
Children and otHtrf 
ChUdran and othars 
Chlidrsn and otNrs 

Children and otharS 



^AU rtrported funding arKHjnts include leased housing sfStstsnce vouchers. 
♦ fifiding level Is esttmsted soiount. 
NA ^ Not AvaUfii^te 

MOTE: Csotton should be used In centring funding Uvets swong prograws In this table. Some reported funding levels include aAilnlstrative costs, 
others do not; Borae program spending represents spending only on cttUdren, others encfiSfms a wider array of recipients. Individual progr»i descriptions 
contained »n the report prmrloe additional detallB. Hot ail prograRft contained In this report existed in or When the prograa Mas praceded 

by a gro^4> of categorical progrms, fi#idlng levels for these predecessor prograw are provided; otherwise, funding is not available- 
Ail funding amcK^Ts are rowded. Host a»ount* over $1 billion are rounded to the nearest $100 letlHon. Other progreres are raeided to the nearest 
SI ton. ^ , . 

-1 o 



^ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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INCOME PROGRAMS 



DEniNDENT TAX EXEMPTION^ 
AothorizstlDXi 

Secsk»i 151 ci the lotemal Revalue Oode; pennanraUy authoiiziedL 

Pnopm Dcsciiptloi 

Tbe Fedeml income to oode altewi • taipafcr to d«mi a pmoiud exonptioo 
for himself and his qxiuse md a d^cDdcocy txew^i^sm &»* dqsemleiit Five 
tc^ must be bdbre a 6epcaibaacf ci emption b aBowed: (1) the penra must 
live wMi the taip^o' fat the oitiie ytu as a fflad>er ctf tte tax|^9^*s housebcM 
be related to the taxpayer; (2) the depeodent^k gross faicome must be less than 
the exeaqnioo amount, uotesa the dqiemSeot is under 19 or a full^ime studei'*: 
(3) over half of the d e p rodqit^ nqiport must be fimusbed by the taxpayer (with 
certain eaKeq>tk)» for duMicn of divc^ced patents); (4) the dq>mdent rou^ iK>t 
have §M a joint irtum; ami (5) the d^tcodcnt miot be a citizen, natioual, or 
Rsidrat of the United States, a lesxtot erf Oraada ch* ktadoo, or a child who, 
ahtough not a \}J&. citizen, hn been adcq^ed a VS, dtizra living abroad 

An individual who can be dainml as a depencfent by another ta?qiayer cannot 
claim an exemption for himsdt 

In tax year 1^, a ctoduction of S2,000 is allowed for each personal and 
dqsendc^ exemption. Beginning in tax year 1990, the exemption will be indexed 
fcH' inflatmi. 

The tax benefit of each cxemiAkin is phased out for taxpgyets with the highest 
incooo. The ptmeout begins afto- tte benefit erf tiie IS permit tax bracket has 
been phased out The boicfit of cash exranptim is reco ver ed with a surtax of 5 
penr«it or aJiusted poss income (AOI) above a specified amount* In 1S69 the 
pcisonai and ckpemlency acCTptions wiO be phased out beginning at income of 
S1S5320 for married couf^ filing jointly; at $93430 for single nidsviduab; at 
$128310 for heads of bouselK)td; and at Si 17^95 for married individuals filing 
separately. 

The personal and dependency exemptions are admin^tered by the Internal 
Revenue Service of tte VS. Dcpartnwnt of the Tre^uiy. 



'Prepare by Gerald Mayer, Economics DMsioiL 
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Tte pcreonai and dcpenilency exemptions are part of the graduated income tax 
sinicluit; of the Federal Government- No direct funding is provided. 

Fcdcnd FoBdlog Amounts 

Revenue loss estimates are not available, 
rartldpatioD Data 

In tax year 1984, 73,907,903 exemptions were claimed for children. In lax 
year 73327.932 exempik>ns were claimed for children. Later data arc not 
available. 
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AID TO FAMIUES WITH DEPENDE3^ ailLDRB^ 
Aotboriiatkia 

TiUe rV-A erf the Sodal Sccuriiy Ad; pCTmaoenUy autterizcA 
Prognuo Dcscri^km 

The aid to families with depe^ideot chUdieo (AFDC) pnj^am fMovkies cash 
payments to needy diildi» (and tbdr carctakeiv) vfbo lack suf^x^ becaioe at least 
one pairal is dcwl, darted, oontmiway Onenx bom tte hcHnc, or (at the ofHion 
of tl^ Sute) unenspdoyed. B^inoing in October 199Q, Slates will be itiquired to 
provide cash paynmits to needy iw-parcnt faniO» «4tose principal earner is 
ui^jrfoycd fw 6 out of 12 mtntbs m States that do alrcmJy have the program. 

States determine the standard of flnandal need ami manmum benefit levels, 
which in most Slates are betow 100 percoil of the need ^andaivi I^dmJ law 
governs the treatment erf redptents' earning Fecteral law imposes a grass iiwome 
eligibility limit, set at IK pcioait of tte State's need standard. Slates set resource 
limits within the Federal outer limit of $1,000 in equity value per family in counted 
resour^ Excluded an; a hoane, ite equity vah» of a car up to$l^ (w a lower 
State limit), and, at State option, itai» of persona] prc^M^ deemed essential to 
daily living. AFDC eligibility enUtles recipknts to medtcaid coverage and food 
stamps. 

AFDC eligibility ends upon a diiki's 18th trirthday unkss his State chooses to 
pay benefits to high school students until they turn 19. 

As a condition of eligibility, AFDC mothers must assign their child support 
rights to the Sute and cooperate with welfare offices in establishing paternity of a 
child bom outside trf marriage ami in obtaining child support pfi7ments^ Beginning 
in October 1990, F«teral law requires States, to the crtent resources permit, to 
require abte4xxiied rcdpfcnto with no child under age 3 to participate in the State's 
education, training, and work program (mothen wth children under age 6 have to 
partkipate only on a part-tinw basts). 

The AFDC program is mlministcred by the Office of Famity Assistance, located 
within the Family Support Administration of tlw U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Service. The program is adrainislcred at the local level by county welfare 
oGTices. 



^Prepared by Carmen Solomon, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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Fedc^ matdung AFDC benefits varies umcmg States. All States receive 
AFDC Teifl^nements on the basis of tte mcdkaid fonnula, which ofieis cost- 
sharing for all benefits paid, m> matter how hi^ 

The Federal Government pays at teast SO percent of each State s benefit 
petyments, ami at most 83 percent Under matching f6rmul«» in law, in FY 1989 
roughfy 54 percent of each AFDC benefit doUar w^ paid by the Fedeml 
Goveriumnt and 46 permt was paid by t^ie States, some of which require their 
local governments to share the costs. The Federal share currently ranges from 50 
percent to saiS percent (FY 1990 data), and it is inversely related to State per 
capita income. The Fed^l &}vemment also pays 50 percent of ^mini&trativc 
costs in all States (90 percent of the cost of installing and developing automated 
management information systems). 

Fedenil Funding Amoents (Ootl^) 

FY 1981: $6.8 billion (benefit payn«:nls) 

$0.8 billion (adminbtrative costs) 
FY 1984: $7J billion (benefit payments) 

$0.9 tHllion (administrative costs) 
FY 1S«8: $9.2 bilJbn (benefit payments) 

$0 billion (administrative costs) 
FY 1989: $9,0 billion (benefit payments) 

$1.5 billion (administratis^ costs) 

Benefit payments gp to children and their caretakers. The percentage of funds 
that goes to children only is not available. 

rsrtkipatkm Data 

FY 1984: 10,9 million individuals, of which 7.2 million were children 
FY 1988: 10.9 million individuals, of which 13 million were children 
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EARNED INCOME CREDIT* 
Anttoriiatloa 

Section 32, Internal Revenue Code; perraanenlly aulbcrized. 

Pragrsa Ocscrlpltoa 

The ean^ moome credit (EIC) ofTeis cash aid to iwwking pare its who have 
rehtively low earnings and a dependent child 

The EIC is the onfy tax credit that is *refund^>te.* Hist is, a penon docs not 
need to owe any incon% lax to receive tl^ credit The Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) makes a direct paymoit o[ the credit to those v^iose inccnne » too low to 
owe income taxes or whose tai Ability » smaller than the credit 

The Tax Reform Act of 1986 hTseralized tte credit and prcivides for automalk: 
adjusunenu to reflect prk?e inflation moc 1984. In tax year 1969, the EIC equals 
14 percent of the Crst $6,^ of earned inoraie^ including net earnings {rom self- 
employment, and thus may mn exceed $910 per family per year. Between earnings 
of $6^00 and $10^, the redptent receives the manmum EIC benefit of $9ia 
For each dollar of adjusted ^oss inct^ra (or, if higher, earned income) dx>ve 
$10240, the EIC is reduced by 10 cenUL In 1989, the EIC ends when adjusted 
gross income reaches $19340. 

To receive the credit, a person need m>t owe or pay any income tax, 
Ho^ftwer, he or she must apply tat tte credit, either by filing an income tax return 
at the end of the tax year by filing an earned income eligibility certificate with 
h»/her empk)yer for advance payments of the credit To be eligible for the EIC, 
married couples must file a joint return. 

As of October 1, 1989, EIC benefits will not be taken into account for 
purposes of dctennining eligibility for aid to families with dependent children 
(AFDC) benefits. EIC is also disregarcted t>y the food stamp program in 
detemnining an applicant's countable tmxMK. 

Famih'es receiving AFDC arc ineligible for EIC if the AFIX; grant is more 
than half the family income siiKe the children in such families are not dependent 
on the familii»' earnings 

The earned income credit is administered by the IRS, located within the U.S. 
Department of the Treasury. 



^Prepared by Jim Storey, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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The earned inoome oiedtt is s omdmatton of revenue tost from taxes not 
paid and direct lYeasmy payments to families. 



Outlays^ 

$U btllion 
$2.7 biWkm 
%3M billkm 



Fcdml FuiMllBg Amooote 

FY 1981: 
FY 1984: 
FY 1988: 
FY 1989 (est.): 

^Payments to families 

^Revenue Icj* « 

Paitkipatkm Dat« 



1984: 6.4 million families 
1988: 9.2 million families (est.) 



Tax expenditures^ 

S0.6 biUbn 
$0 J billion 
$1.0 tMllion 
$1.4 billion 



Data are for calendar year to which credit applies. 
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EMERGENCY ASSICTANCE' 

Titk IV*A ot tte Social Security Act; pCTiancntly authorized 
Pragm Dcscriptioa 

Tha prc^rasi ptmideu finamiial issiiUiioe ami soctal Mavioo to needy chi^diea 
uxHier age 21 ami tbdr fiunffiet to raeel on^geocy oeeds, AsmUusoc may be in the 
fona of cash or lucfa ilems » food, dothn^ mt, utOftka^ or medkal caie. 

The Social Security Ad pcmita &atei to give me^^cficy afiiftanrr (cash, in- 
kind aid, nmlks] aid) to oeedy fiodliei with chikim, indudtng migrant fimuKes, for 
no more than 30 day% per catemlar year, to 'avrod de^tutksn* of tl» diOdien or to 
pinviite living arrangen^ts for thent 

In FY 1988 the enrngnny aisistanoc (m^am wa* in effect in 29 States and 
jurisdknions. 

The emergency as^tance fHOgnun is administered by the OfEcc of Family 
Assistance kxated within tte Family &ippon Administratson crfthe VS. Department 
of Health ami Human Servkes. At the kxal level, the pro-am a administered hy 
county welfare offices. 

Funding 

The Federal Gommnent pays 50 pcfcrai of the State cost of providing the 
emergency assistance program. 

Federal Fni^lng AoKiratB (Onthiys) 

FY 1981: $57.5 million 
FY 1984; $ 76.4 million 
FY 1988: S 96i2 million 
FY 1989: $13U million (est) 

Spending is for chiWrcn and adults. Tte percentage of funds that goes to 
children h not available. 

P$)rticlpatlon Data 

FY 1984: 30^00 families 

FY 1988: 46,000 families (est,) 



^Prepared by Canncn Sobmon, Education and Public Welfare Divisbn. 
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aOLD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENl^ 
AttlboiiatfaHi 

Tillc IV-D of the Sixial Security Act; pennancnlly authorise 

Progma Dssciipttofl 

Title IV-D of the Social Security Act esubltshcs a program of child support 
enfofoeiQeot and p^emity cstaUishniait, The {vogiain {novkies seivico to both 
aid to families with dependent childiira (AFDC) and non-AFDC families to kicate 
absent patents, establish paternity, and to assist in tix; eslablishn^nt and ocdlection 
of courl-onlesied and ^Iministratively-ondcred child suf^it payments. The program 
was enacted in an efTort to requne ncntcustodial parents to support their children 
and thereby reduce AFDC expenditures. 

Applicants for am) bcneficiar«s of AFDC are required to make an assignment 
of support rights to the State in order to receive AFDC. In ^ition, each 
applicant or recipient must cooperate with the State if ncccssaiy to establish 
paternity and secure child support. 

The support payments made on behalf of AFDC children are paid to the 
State for distribution rather than directly to the family. However, up to the first 
$50 in child support collected on behalf o( an AFDC family in any month » paid 
to the family as an addubn to its AFDC grant. 

Non-AFDC families participate in the prc^ram on a voluntary basis. Services 
to non-AFDC families were made a permanent part of the program in 1980. 
Money a^llccted for non-AFDC families goes directly to the family. 

The program is administered by the Office of 0\M Support Enforcement, 
located within the Family Support Administration of the U.S. I>epartmcnt of Health 
and Human Services. At the State level, the program is administered by the Stale 
child support enforcement (IV D) agency; at the local level, generally, by county 
welfare cflkcs. 

Fumllog 

Federal matching of 66 pcrccni is available to pay State costs of administering 
the child support enforcement program (in effect for FY 1990 and each year 
thereafter). Costs of developing or improving management information systems arc 
matched at 90 percent. Qillections made on behalf of families receiving AFDC 
(except ihe $50 payment, which goes to the family) directly offsci AFDC benefit 
costs and arc shared between the Federal Government and the States in accordance 
with the matching formuln used for the AFDC program. In addition, States and 



^Prepared by Carmen Solomon, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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localities leochc iopMive paymcntL The famithfe paymeots ane nm6c aoGoxtliiig 
to a pofraBUoce^bated iliibig fcak 

AFDC ooBectioab The ctuU suppcm enfixcement program wis desigoed with thete 
qiedal incrativcs to the Sime md local jtniKiicliani to obtaio tlmr ftiH panici- 
palioiL The inoratKc layaMnti mc a ^ai n cl cd emfavfy bom the Federal ihare of 
odlcctkHii; thiOy the SMeg mmc a Inges* Aaie of cMoctioa$ macte by the di2d 
su|qx)n cafi»cm»t Bgeacf than the Fedoil Oomraaa^ 

Fedoral FkwBq AMoata (CMya) 

FYIWI: S439BiflIioa 
FY 19S4: S510 mSlira 
FY198& S827iidfoii 
FY 1989: $941 mfllira (est.) 

Data represent Federal payments to States to administer their child support 
enficMWOKnl pipgranisw 

ParttdpaltM Data 

FY 1984: 1.194 nuUion cases (647,000 AFDC cases* and 547,000 mm-AFDC 
cases) 

FY 1988: 1.680 mflUon ctsei (613,000 AFDC caies, and 1,067,000 son-AFDC 
cues) 

Data re|Mcse|it AFDC ami non-AFDC chiM support enforceii»nt cases in 
which a ooHectkui was made. A case comprises a fomily bead sod at least cnic 
chad 
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SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME^ 
ABtborizattoQ 

Title XVI of the Sodai Security Act; permanently authoru^. 

Prograni Des^ >tioB 

Supplemental security inorae (^I) was cieated to ^ure a minimura cash 
inccmxe to all a^, blind, or disabled peiscns with few Ikiuid assetsw A chiM under 
age 18 has an unpainnent of comparable severity with that ctf a qualifying adult 
may be considered disabled. The Fnteral Govemmort jmpk for the imsk income 
floor. At their cation and expeise. States suppkmeat tivi bask guarantee. 

Title XVI of the Social Security Act entitles to Fedml payments persons (I) 
who arc aged 6S or over, bliiKl, or disaMed; (2) whose counted income and 
resources (or, for diikifen whose fami}y*s income and resources) fall within limits 
set Federal law and regula^n^ and (3) who live in oi« of the 50 States, the 
Distrkt of Columbia, or the Northern Mariana Islands. 

The income of the parents of a Wind or d»abled child under age 18 is 
considered in determining the clip'btlity and payment for the child. In addition, an 
individuars resources are deeircd to include those of his parents (with whom he 
lives). Under the Fokral regulatk)ns, only the value of the parent's resources that 
exceeds the applicable limit ($2,000 foff a sin^c parent, and $3,000 for two parents) 
IS deemed to the child. There were 22.500 parent-to-child cases in 1987 in which 
deeming reduced the SSI beneSt TK; average monthly SSI benefit of a blind or 
disabled child in 1987 was $327, (The maximum SSI benefit for a single individual 
in 1987 was $340.) The maximum monthly benefit for an individual in 1989 is $368, 
Federal SSI benefits are increase! annually in January to reflect price inflation. 

In most but not , all States, SSI eligibility «)nfera automatic eligibility for 
medicaid. An SSI recipient who is a member of an AFDC family may not be 
included in the AFl C assistance unit; thus, his income and resources arc not 
counted by AFDC. 

The SSI program is administered by the Social Security Administration of the 
U.S, Department of Health and Human Sem'ccs. 

Funding 

The SSI program provides a minimum ina>me floor, fully financed by U.S. 
general revenue lo needy persons who are aged, blind, or disabled. States have Ihc 
option of providing additional payments to SSI recipients at their own cxpcase. If 
a Slate chcx>&c& to have the Federal Government administer its supplements. 



'Prepared by Carmen Solomon, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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Fecteial fumk pay all »liiiiiustratra co&tSL If States ^minister Iheir own 
supptements, they mi^ p^ all Iheir costs. 

Fe^ral FimdiBg Araonots (Ontl^fs) 

FY 1981: $ 6l4 bOliofl (benefit paymcau) 

S 0.8 bfllkm (admiobualive costs) 
FY 1984: $ 73 biUkjn (benefit i^yineots) 

S 0.9 billion (admini^tive costs) 
FY 1988: $11.4 billion (benefit payo^tsf 

S LI billioD (mlmini^tive costs) 
FY J989: $113 billion (bct^t jmyn^uf 

5 1.0 biUk»i (adminfetrative costs) (est.) 

^The benefit payment figure refieds 13 months of payments. The figure for 
12 months of payments is $10.4 billion. 

^Bascd March 1989 data^ average yearly benefit payments to SSI children 
are tstimatcd at $1.3 billion. 

Figures represent total SSI benefits to adults and children. 

Partidpiiiton Data 

FY 1984: 4.0 million recipients, of whom nearly 6 percent were blind or 
disabled children 

FY 1988: 4.5 million recipients, of whom nearly 7 pc.xcnt were blind or 
disabled children 
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GENERAL ASSISTANCE TO INDIANS^ 

Snyder Act of 1921; permanently authorized 

PrDprva Description 

Cei»eral Assistance to Indians (GAI) {mmdes cash ass^taiKe for needy Indians 
(descended fnm a member %d a tribe that is recopuzed by the United States 
^^mnment) and for needy Al»ten Natives. Recipients must Uvc in Alaska or 
OkialKMna, or on (or new) an Indian reservation in 1 erf 14 otter States: Arisiona, 
Colorado (Southern Utc Remvattoo), biabo, Kai»as, Minnesota (Red Lake 
Reservatbn)t Mbsssipju, Montana, Nd>raska, Nevada, New Mcxkxi, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, w >^^cmiing- The fwogram is adminxstered by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) of the U.S. Department the Interior, 

•Needy" families with chikben are elipT>le regardless of the structure of the 
family or the emj^Tyment status of the prijKipal earner. They need only meet the 
income and resource tests established for their State by aid to families with 
dependent chiWrcn (AFDC). They cannot be cnrc^icd in AFDC or in the Federal 
program of supf^mental security income (SSI), which provkles cash aid for elderly, 
blimt and dsMbled persons in need. Furthermore, to receive BL\ ^neral 
assislaiKC, they must live in an area where general cash asistance is not available 
or is not provided on the same basis to all residents from a State or tocal 
government um'L However, they may receive BIA general assistaiKe while their 
applications arc pending for AFDC or SSL Tl^ must accept available employment 
that they arc 'able and qunUfied" to perform. 

Umler BIA regulations, majomum benefits for families with children equal 
those paid to an AFDC family (rf the same sim in the given State. For a family of 
three persons, maximum GAI beiKfiis rang^ in January 19S9 from $120 monthly 
in Mi^issippi to SS09 in Alaska. Among the IS States with the Indian cash 
assistance program, only Alaska provides automatic annual cost-of-living adjustments 
to AFDC benefits. In the other States, AFDC benefit increascs-^and, thus, GAI 
benefit increases^-occur irregularly, if at alL 

Funding 

The program is funded by the Federal Government. 



^Prepared by Vce Burke, Education and Public ^ clfare Division. 
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FedcTR] FaadiBt Amooats (OU^tkm) 

FY19S1: $S2.9rainioo 
FY19B4: $64 J nuDioQ 
FY 1988: S67J mOIion (est) 
FY19B9: S67J mflUoo (est) 

I^ta re]»esCTt fions ipeat on behalf of chOdren and adults. A btvakdown 
not available. 

nuikipatkia Data 

FY 19S4: 71,000 penotts 

FY 1988: 69,100 pasoos (est) 

I^ta repi^ent a immthly average of both children and adults. 
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SOOAL SECURITY (DEPEKDENTS BENEFITS}^ 
Antbortiitfloo 

Htk II of the SfxM Security Act, pennaixntly authorized. 

Program Dcscrlptkm 

Social lecurity cash beTCfits are paid to the <kpendcm children of retired or 
disabled woricers wto are entitled to sodal security benefits^ and to ctependcnt 
chfldren of d e i ^ aie d wortei wto have worked kmg ^hm^ in cmpk^n^t covered 
by social security to be insured for survivDrs^ benefits. Children are paid directly or 
throu^ a representative ps^ee, such as a surviving parent, otter relative, or 
guardiaa The amomit ctf the b^»£t is a percentage the worker's basic benefit: 
SO percent (ch the child of a retired or disabled wrker, and 75 percent for the 
child of a deceased worker (both subject to a family maximum}. The average 
benefit per chiM in calendar year 1988 s estimated at S272 a month. Benefits are 
incre;^cd in accordance with increases in the Consumer Price Index. The 
administering agency is the Scxrial Security Administration, the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services. 



A worker becomes insured for benefits through empk^^nt covered under 
the sodal security law. Coverage is generally compulsory. Payroll taxes on workers* 
earning? up to a statutcuy maximum each year are withheld and matched by em- 
pbyers. Self-emptoyed persons pay taxes on tlK^ir earnings annually up to the same 
maximum as employees, but at a rate that i& roughly twice the empk^ee rate. All 
taxes are credited to the social security trust funds. In addition, the trust funds 
receive credit for revenue generated by the income taxatbn of social security 
benefits. The trust funds may disburse funds only for: (1) monthly benefits when 
the worker retires, beccmics disabled, or dks (irKluding a financial interchange with 
the railro^ retirement system); and (2) administrative expenses for each program. 
No State funds are invohtrd, 

Fedi.^ Funding Anwnnts (Outlays) 

FY 1981: $11.5 billion 

FY 1984: $10.7 bfllion 

FY 1988: $10.6 billfon (est.) 

FY 1989; $11.0billk)n (est.) 

Data represent payments to dependent children only. 



Prepared by Geoffrey Kollman, Educati^m and Public Welfare Division. 
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PartidpctlM Date 

FY 1SW4: 3,400,968 childrea in cunent payn^ status 

FV 1988: 3,246»160 diikbra in cumot p^mi^l ^tus (est) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION (DEPSWDENT ALLOWANCE)^^ 
Aulteiixalioa 

The Federal Unemi^syinenl Tax Aa; T\ih» III, IX, ami XII of ihc Social 
Security Act; Federal-State Extended Unemptoyment Ocmpensattan Act of 1970; 
aiKl Federal Supptemental Compensatiofi Act of 198Z; pcnnancntly aulhorizi^. 



Pragnun DcscripUoo f 

The uneni{riGynient ooraprasatton (UC) system hi^ two main {Actives: (1) 
to provide temporary and partial wage replamnent to im^untarity unemployed 
workers who were recently empk>yed; and (2) to help statnlize the economy during 
reoes&k>ns. The U.S. Department of LabcK o^^iees the system, but eadi State has 
its own progrant B^use Feckral law defines the Dtstrict of Ccdumbia, Puerto 
Rk», and Virgin Islands as 'Slates* for the purposes erf UC, there are 53 Slate 
programs. 

The States set weekly benent amount as a fraction of the individuals SN^rage 
weekly wage up to a State-determined manmum. The potential maximum duration 
available is 39 weeks. The permanoit regular State UC po^^ms laually provide 
up to 2b weeks. The permanent Rderal^tate extended benefits program provides 
up to 13 additional weeks in States where uncmptoyn^nt rates arc lelatively high. 
Extended benefits are not offered in any Stale as of November 25, 1989. 

Fourteen State programs provide depemknts' alk}\;ranccs for children, and 10 
of these States also provide allowarKes for nonworkii^ spouses. These altowances 
vary by definition of dependent and amount provided. In genera], a deperKlent 
must be wholly or mainly suf^xsrted by the daimant, or living with or receiving 
regular support from the claimant Although four States relate the allowance to 
pricK earnings, it is usually a fb«ca umunt per dependent Alk)wances per 
dependent range from $1 to $88 per week up to a total for all dependents high 
as $127 per week as of Januaiy 1989. 



Unemplc^cnt compensaiicMi b based on a claimant s recent work history. It 
is funded by employer payroll taxes. Tax receipts arc credited to the Federal 
unemplc^ment trust fund Functe are withdrawn by the States as needed to pay 
benefits, and State trust fund accounts are charged for the withdrawals. 



'Prepared by Jim Storey, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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Federal Fnnding Amoants (Ontia]^ tor Beoeflts Oaly) 

FY 1«1: $15.6 billbn 
FY 1984: $163 billion 
FY 1988: $13.1 billion 
FY 1989: $13.6 billion (est.) 

No data are available on dependents. Figures shown arc for all Stale UC 
bcnent payments, 

Partlcipatfoo Data 

Number of persons receiving at least one week of benefits: 

FY 1984: 9,8 i.OOO 
FY 1988: 6.924,000 

No data are available on dependents. All figures shown arc for the whole 
UC program. 



V 
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CIVIL S£RVIC£ CHILD SURVIVOR BENEFITS^' 

Title S U.S,C; permanently authorized 

Prafnuii Dcsofpttoi 

Cash bcrcfits are {»id to the chihfaea decerned Federal dvil semoc 
emplqfecs ami ctoceased cml s^vioe aonuitmti, A diiki nnal be unmarried ami 
must be: (1) under age 18; (2) und«^ ^ 22 if regularly punuing a fulUime course 
of study; or (3) any age md incapalte €i idf-support due to ftj/msi or mental 
incapacity. If a cml a^vtoe onployee dies after oraq^ing at le^t 18 months 
civilian sovice, dks after retiring und» tte dvfl wavkc retirement system 
(CSRS) or the Fnteral cmfAsyocs* r^inement t^tem (FERS), eadi surviving child 
is entitled to an annuity that is adjusted annually to ^oount lot increases in the 
Consumer Price Iiulex. If the deceaml &afSoyoe or retiree was covered under 
FBRS, the child survivor bewfH a cd&et by any social security childr«i*s benefits 
attributable to the parent's Federal seri^ If time is a surviving spouse each child 
receives an annuity equal to the smallest of: 

(1) 60 percent of the average pay for tte highest-pakl 3 years of 
service of the employee divided by the numbcf of children; 

(2) S3,060 per year (in 1989) per surviving child; or 

(3) $9,180 per year (in 1589) divided by the number of children. 

If a civil service employee dies afiter completing at least 18 months of service, 
or dies after retiring under the CSRS FERS, and is nor survived by a spouse, 
each surviving child is entitled to an annuity equal to tte smallest of: 

(1) 75 percent of the average pay for the highest-paid 3 years of 
service of the employee dhdded by the number of children; 

(2) $3,672 per year (in 1989) per surviving child; or 

(3) $11,016 per year (in 1^) divided by the number of children. 



The CSRS is administered by the OfTrce of Personnel Management. All 
payments are made with Federal funds and are paki directly to the surviving 
children on a monthly basts. 



'^Prepued by Carolyn Merck, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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Fc<fenl Faadlng AnraaDts (Bcmflt Ostbiys) 

FY \m: $140 million 
FY 1984: $132 million 
FY 1^ $126 mQlion 

Later data are not available, 

Partldi^tloii Data 

Number of children receiving child survivor annuities » of September 31 of 
each fiscal year 

FY 1984: 48,987 
FY 1988: 42,240 
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MILITARY SURVIVOR BENEFIT PLAN^^ 

Aolbertnttai 

10 1447 et seq.;'^ pcrmaoraliy authorized 

PrognuB Dc9cH|itloit 

The fttuviv^ b^icflt plao (SBP) ii a vc^untBiy ptt^ram availaUe upon 
retiremrot to members of the militaiy scrvke.'^ Tte pbn is designed to provide 
Gnaj^ial assislance to ei^l)le siuvtvon of mtUtaiy r^ims (m* retiiamnt-eligible 
menobos). A retiree is automatkaOy emoUed m the ^P at the maximum level of 
coverage unless tte retiree dects not to |»rtki|»te ix to partidpote at a lesser 
level of coverage. When tl» retiree dies» his or tor bei^&jaiy(ies) receives 
monthly annuities for as long b» the benef}ciary(ks) remains elipble. Bcneftts are 
subject lo certain cost ctf living ^justments and may be inte^ted with social 
security or US. DeparUmit of V'^terans' AfFatrs benefits. 

Spouses are by far the most frequent recipients of SBP annuities. A military 
retiree may, towever, designate as the redpient(s) a child or children, a spouse and 
child(ren), former spouse, former spouse and child(ren), or a person with an 
"insur^te interest' in the retiree's iiKome. 

Eligibility f(v and the amount of bcnefiiis general^ depends upon the coverage; 
selected by the retir<%, the retire's status (?.e,, retired from active duty or the 
Reserve Components-including the National Guard), age at which the retiree dies, 
and the relationship of the «'jrvivor to the retire 

The SBP is administered by the U.S. Department of Defense (DOD) and 
each of the military services. 

Funding 

A retiree participating in the SBP iKually has a portion of his or her retired 
pay deducted by the Government. The amount erf the deduction is determined by 
ihe level of coverage and type of coverage the retiree selects. These deductbns 
defray approximately 60 percent of the cc»t of the plan. IX)D appropriated funds 



'^Prepared hy David F. Burrelti, Foreign Affairs and National Defense Division. 

'^Thc SBP replaced the retired serviceman** family protection plan, under 
which benefits arc still being paid to certain survivors. 

^''Retired members of the Qiast Guard (U.S. Department of Transpimalion) 
and C6mmissioncd ofTiccrs in the Public Health Service (U-S. Department of Health 
and Human Services) and the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
(U.S. Dcparimcni of Commerce) are also eligible to participate in the SBP. 
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transferred fnm the militaiy pcfsonnci budget accounts to the DOD ijiilitaiy 
Fctiretncnt func make up t)^ rtsL 

Fcdml Fssding Anoaats (Obllgathms) 

FY 1981: $328.9 millkm 
FY 1984: $50a4 million 
FY 1988: $7673 million 
FY 1989: $803.7 million (est.) 

Amounts represent payments to all survivors, not just child survivnis 
Partidpatlmi Uata 

At the end of FY 1988. 134.197 beneficiaries (adults and children) *crc 
receiving SBP annuities. No separate breakdown for children is available. 
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VETHUNS' DEPENDENCY AND INDBMNIIY CXIMPE3VSATI0N^^ 
AuCkofizatkm 

38 U.S.C 410 et seq.; penQanenily authorized 
PrograiB Dcsciipttoo 

The itepei»fem:y and indemnity oompeiaaUoo (DIC) pn^ram of the U.S. 
Department of Velc^ns' AlTam (VA) provkki direct p^ircnu to sumving 
spousei, unmarrfed cfaikfaea and oertaio parcntf of s^vioe peiKHuiel c»- veterans 
who die on ctf after Januaiy 1, 19S7, as a lendt of a service-oonroctcd disalHlity. 
Payments are aho m&ik on behalf of ^^eterans ^o die as a result erf nonscrvice* 
connected causes if the vetemi was tcMa% disat^ lot a c^ain period time 
prior to death. To qualify for DIC payments, a cWId roust be: (1) under age 18; 
(2) uroter age 23 and attemiing a VA-a{qsroved school; or (3) a person incapable 
of self^upport because of a mental or physical ikfect appearing before a^ la 

The rate of monthly DIC payments to a surviving spouse depend upon tl^ 
deceased veteran's maitaiy pay grw5c This ann^unt (range b from $564 to $1,551 
per month) b increased by $65 po^ month for every child under age 18 and by 
other amounts for eligil:>le duldren aged 18 and over. The DIC rate for a child 
alom is S284 per month. This per chiK rate is s<Mncwhat lower where there is 
more than one child. Thesr payment ',eveb are effecti^ through December 1990. 
Periodically, generally annually, Czr.i^rKS enacts le|^!ation to iiKrcase these benefit 
amounts. 

Funding 

Funding for ihi$ program is appropriated from general revenue. 

Federal Funding Amounts (Outlays) 

FY 1981: $257J million 
FY 1984: $252.5 million 
FY 1988: $217.1 million 
FY 1989: $213.9 million 

These data are estimates for all cases involving at .*:asi one child. They 
include spending Tor the adults in these cases. 

PartlcipatioB Data 

FY 1W4: 57,151 children {a* of September 1984) 
FY 198^: 42389 children (as of September 19ffl) 



^^Prepared by Maiy F. Smith, Education and Publk Welfare Division. 
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VETERANS' NONSERVICE-CONNECTED PENSION^** 
AiilhofiiathKi 

38 UAC 532 cl seq.; permanemly authorized. 
Program Descriptioii 

Tte U.S. Department erf Veterans* Affairs (VA) makes direct payment of 
pensions lo needy ^uscs and unmaoied diiklrcn of dece ase d wartime veterans, 
Geneialty, llw veteran must have had at teast 90 days of wartiiM s^vice, untea 
discharged or retired wonct (or a sefvice<»nnected diability. If the wtcran died 
in service not in the line of duty, the veteran must have compteted at least 2 years 
of active service. 

To recei\« the cfealh pension, a child must be: (1) under age 18; (2) under 
age 23 and attending a VA-approved school; or (3) a person incapable of self- 
supptwt because of a mental or physical defect appearing before age 18. 

The amount of the pension dcpencb upon the eligibility criteria and the 
countable income of the bencficiaiy. Persons who became eligible for a pension 
after I>eccmber 31, receive their pension under the "improved pension 

program." This program provides an annua] pei»k>n of $1,150 for a child alone, 
and $5,941 for a surviving spouse and chikL These amounts are reduced by the 
annual countable inanne of the beneficiary on a dollar-for-dollar basis. Tliesc 
payment levels are effective through December 1990. Cwi-oMiving adjusimcnls 
(COLAs) are automatkally provided annually at the same time and at the same 
rate as COi^ for social security benefitSs. 

In addition to death pension benefits. Hiding veterans receiving disability 
pensions receive increased payments if they have dependent children in their 
custtxiy. To be cligibfe for pension benefits, living vcteram must have served at 
least 90 days of wartime service, be totally and pcrmanentfy disabled or be aged 65 
or over, aiwJ must meet income criteria. Children of living veterans must meet the 
eligibility criteria used for deceased veterans, described above. If the veteran has 
a spouse, the additional payment for one or more children is $1,150 per child. If 
the veteran has no spouse, the additional payment is $2,100 for the first child and 
$1,15U for each additional child. 

Funding 

Funding for this program is appropriated from general revenue. 



'^'Pccpared by Mary F Smith, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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Federal FuBdiag Amounts (OsUajs) 

FY 1981: $291.4 mmkn 
FY ISSA: U653 million 
FYI98& $117.2 minkm 
FY 1989: SIO61S millicm 

Tbcse data are estimates fot all cases invoIviBg at least one diild of a deceased 
veteran. They include spending for the adults in these cascsu Dsta do not include 
funds paid to Imng vetcram with (tependent chitdien. 

PartidiMlloo Data 

FY 1984: 173^12 chiUrai of September 15»4) 
FY 1988: 75^7 cbiWrcn (as of September 1988) 

Data do not include dependent children of living veterans. 
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WORKERS* COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL tMPLOYEES'^ 

5 U.S.C 8101 ei seq<; pcnnancntly authorized. 

Program Descriptkio 

The Federal Employees' Compenwtion Act (FECA) authorizes monlhly cash 
payments to Federal employees sufTering work-related injuries, and to sutvm^rs in 
cases of work-related death. 

Cash payments to injured employees and surviving spoi^es are increased if 
there » a dependent child Fch* injured empteyees, payments arc increased from 
iYiG normal two-thiids of pre-injuiy pay to 75 percent if the injured employee has 
one or more tkpendent children* Payments to surviving spouses are increased from 
the normal half of pre-injury pay to 60 pert^nt if there is one dependent child, or 
to 75 percent if there arc two or more dependent children. 

Surviving dependent children (or]*ans) receive cash payments in their own 
right if there is no surviving spouse-ranging from 40 percent of prc-injury pay for 
one surviving child to 75 percent, shared equally, if there arc four or more surviving 
children. 

Cash payments on account of or to a dependent child continue until the child 
reaches age 18 or marries, whichever occur fnsl; howvcr, payments can continue 
past age 18 if the child is in school (through age 22) or if the child is incapable of 
self-support because of a disability. All cash payments to long-term recipients 
(those on the rolls for more than a year) are indcxa! annually to changes in the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI); however, minimum and maximum benefit rules 
constrain the amounts actually paid. 

FECA benefits are adminbtered by the Office of Workers' CximpensatioL 
Programs, the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL)t with the ctx^pcration of the 
appropriate empk>ying agency. 

Punding 

FECA benefits are funded through annual appropriations from the Federal 
Treasury to DDL and transfers of funding from cmptoying agencies. They arc paid 
directly to recipients. 



^''Prepared by Joe Richardson, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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Fdfeffvl Fomilm AmoMts (Oot^rs) 

Cash paym^ts to FEC/V cases with diildica are not gvailaUe for all yeais; 
however, DOL staff have estimated that $6Z7 nuDton was paU to cases with 
cbildieo in FY 1989. Outl^ for cash hencfite to aB FECA c^es are l^tcd bekw: 

FY 1981: $627iiiinioii 

FY 1984; $724 millkni 

FY19S8: $90S milEoD 

FY 1989: $988 mflUon (est) 

PorttdpatioD Data 

According to the most recent DOL staff estimate, a monthly average of 
between 30,000 and 35,000 cases on tte FECA rolls in FY 1989 included children 
as primary benefkiaries or dependents. 
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FEDERAL BIACK LUNG DISABIUTY BENEXTFS PROGRAM'^ 
Aatterizatlm 

Black Lung Benefits Act (Title IV of the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969); pennanent^ authorized 

Pit^ram Description 

Tte ffiack Lung Benefits Act provktes tor monthly cash payments to eligible 
coal mii^ totally disabled by coal woikcrs' pneumoconiosis (T)lBck lung"), and to 
their survivofs in case of death from black lung. 

Cash payments arc increased from the normal monthly benefit for one 
recipient (i^» 373 percent of the salaiy level <rf a GS-2 Fedml cmi^oyce) if there 
are dependent chikiiea In the case of a disabted min^ with ctepoident children, 
a surviving spouse with dependent chiMren, and surviving cH^riians, cash bei^ts can 
range up to double the jwyment for one recipient (Le., up to 75 percent of a GS- 
2 Federal salary). Benefiu on account of or to a ch0d continue until the chiW 
rcactes age 18 or marries, whk^tever occurs first; however, they can continue 
beyond age 18 if the child is a student ot ^ disabled for social security purposes. 
Cash benefits arc "indesied' to any changes m Federal salary leveb and, in FY 1989, 
mcMithly payment ranged from $359 to $718. 

Black lung disability benefits are administered by the Social Security 
Adminatration* the VS. Dcj^rtment of Health and Human Services, for claims 
filed beftwe 1974 f part B^ cWn»), and by the Office of WiKkcis* CompeMatfon 
Programs, the U.S, Department of Labor (DDL), for thc»c filed later ("part C" 
claims)* 

funding 

Part B cash payments are funded through annual apprc^riatk>ns from the 
ftfferal Treasuiy. Part C payments are funded by the black lung disability trust 
fund, which is in turn finan<^ with a special tax on coal sales. However, in the 
few cases where a rcsponsibte cod mine «^)erauw has been identito! as liable, the 
mine operator (or the operator's insurer) pays the benefit cosL 



^^Preparcd by Joe Richardson, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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Federal Fundii^ Amoaats (Outlays) 

Payments to black luflg cases wilh children are not available for all years- 
howewf. Social Security Administratioa and DOL stofft have esUnutcd that about 
$90 roaiion was paid to cases with chadren in FY 198d Outlays for cash bcneGis 
to all Mack hing i^es are listed bek>w: 

FY 1981: $1.6 billion 

FY 1984: $1.4 billion 

FY 1988: $1.4 billion 

FY 1989: $1.4 billkMi (est.) 

i^rtkijMlloa Iteta 

According lo the roost recent esUniates uf Social Security Adminislration and 
DOL stafb. Wack lung cases having children as primaiy beneaaaries or depcjv'snts 
represented apprtMdmately 6 percent of total cases-about 20,000 cases-in Ff 1986. 
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NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

FOOD STAMPS'^ 
Anthoriziition 

FocxJ Stamp Act of 1977; appropriatiore aulhoriacd through FY 1990. 

Program Ekscriptlon 

The food stamp program provides a monthly supplement, in the fonn of ftxxl 
stamps, to the food purchasing power of Iow-inc<MW individuals and families,'^ 
Bx3d stamp benefits received arc usable to purdiasc food for home consumption 
and, in certain cases, prepared meals or food-related items such as seeds and planu 
for growing food at hcHnc. 

The program's eligibility and benefit rukss are fctteralty established and, with 
few exceptions, arc nationally uniform. Eligibility generally depends on a Jrause- 
hold's monthly cash income and liquid assets; however, most adult household 
members also must fulfill any work-related requirements impos^I by adminbtering 
Slate welfare agencies. The program ai^ at assisting housetolds wth gross monthfy 
incomes below 130 percent of the Federal poverty levels; households where all 
members receive aki to famili^ with dependent children (AFDC) or supplemental 
security income (SSI) benefits are automatically eligible for food stamps. 

Monthly benefit allotments vary by Iwusehold size ami income; in FY 1989, 
they averaged $52 per person per month. Benefits and income eligibility standards 
are indexed for inflation annually. 

Administration of the food stamp program is the responsibility of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's (USDA's) Food and Nutrition Service at the Federal 
level State and local welfare departments cany out actual eligibility and benefit 
detcrminaiions under Federal rules and issue monthly benefits. 

Faoding 

All food stamp benefit costs are borne by the Federal Government, in addition 
to iti own administrative costs and half of most State and local adminUtrative 
expenses. States and ItKalitics finance the remaining administrative expenditures. 



^^Preparcd by Joe Richarcteon, Education and Public Welfare Division. 

^n Puerto Rico, the Commonwealth's nutrition assistance program, funded by 
a Federal block grant of funds authorized under the Food Stamp Act, provides 
benefits in the form of cash. In addition, certain elderly and disabled households 
receive their benefits in cash. 
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Federal Fnodli^ AmmatB (CAUgatkms)' 

FY 1981: S 82 biUtoa 
FY 1984: $ 9.8 bm»a 
FY 1!»8: $ 9.9 UQioa 
FY 1989: $103 biUioa 

"Estimated benefits to lKMiseM(b with chiWrcn \mei on the proportions 
slKwwi in 1981 (77 penjcnt), 1983 (85 percent^ "id 1986 (82 pereeni) lurwys of 
the characteristtcs of food stamp housdurids. Benefits in Fvato Rico are included. 

Partidpatioo Data 

According to the most recently released USDA survey of the cliaiw:teristics of 
food stamp households (for the summer of 1986), households with children made 
up 61 percent of all partidpating houwholds, ami chlldxcn undw age 18 acojunted 
for 51 percent of aH recipients. In May 1989, tlwre were a total of 18.8 million 
recipients of all ages. 
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NATIONAL »3f OOL LUNCH PROGRAM^ 
AtttbfHiatira 

NatKmal Sctool Lunch Act of 1946; peiroanently authorued. 

Pwip«M Descrlptioa 

Tbc national sdKxd lundi pn^ram provkto Federal cash and commodity assis- 
tant to tdiooli fidving tKmi^oftt lunches lo stutoits each schocd day. The 
program requires* ammg c^her thm^ that lunches meet nutritkmal standards set 
by the US. Departn^t oi Agricuhure (USDA), that all chiMien in a school have 
aooesi to stibskissed limctes, that chitdiot &x»n krm income families be afTonted 
the opportum'ty to receive free c€ redinwl-price hinches, and that schools not make 
a prcrfit on their lunch program. Children with family inoc^nes at or below 130 
percent of the Federal poverty level are eligibie to reoeh« free lunches. Those in 
familks with incomes above 130 percent but at or behiw 18S pment of the poverty 
level are eligible to receive lunches at a reduced price. Children in families with 
incoi^s above 185 pere^t of ihc poverty level may receive lunches at the full (but 
still subsidized) price. (These full price n^als are referred to as 'paid' lunches.) 

Sclux>Is eligiUe to participate in the Itmch pn^ram are all public elementaiy 
ami secondaiy schools, and private, nonprofit elementary and seoondaiy schools. 
Also eligible to participate in the program are public and private, nonprc^t licensed 
residential child care institutiois (&g., orphanages, homes for retarded children, and 
temporary homes for runaway children). According to tte USDA, in FY 198R, 
89,747 schools received Federal school lunch funds. The school lunch program w^ 
available to 40.9 million children, 87 penx:nt of the total number enrolled in the 
Nation^s elcmentaty and secnndsty schools. Of those children in schools with a 
lunch program in FY 24.6 million or 60 percent participated in the school 
lunch program. 

The program ii administered at the Federal level by the Food sud Nutrition 
Service of the USDA, 

Pumilog 

Federal assistance to States (usually State educational agencies (SEAs)) for the 
school lunch program is provided in the form of legislatively set cash or commodity 
reimbursement rates, ^justed for inflation each July 1, for each meal served The 
amount of the Federal cash reimbuisemcnt varies according to the family income 
of the participating child although all meals are minimally subsidized through a 
"basic* reimbursement regardless of family inconrc (section 4 of the National School 
Lunch Act). In addition to the 1>asic' cash assistance, additi<inal cash 



^'Prepared by Ilene Shapiro, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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rcimburses^t is pravkted fen* each meal served to k>w-inoDfiie diiMien receiving 
free and ledtK^-price lumlies (sedioa 11 ctf the Natkmal Scbod Lumji AsX). 

Slate matching fiuKb are lequjied for Federd fimding pnivitkd tiiKier the 
"basic* assistance part of ibc pn^^am (le^ section 4 aas^anoe provided for meab 
served to cbildrra r^azdten their famOy inoome). These matdting funds, plus 
ccmtribulions from local revenue and stut^ts* meal payments are loed to oovar the 
fuU costs of operatmg Ite pro-am. The ^hool hmdi jHOgram is the only child 
nutrition piogram that has requirements for State matching. In additk>n to cash 
assistance, ocHumodity assistame abo is provkled (or tosh school lunch sen^ Sec 
separate des^ption of commodity assistaim program. 

Federal FmdlDg AiMante (Progrra Lrvd)^ 

FY 1981: $Z4 bilUoo 
FY 1984: $16 biUkm 
FY 1988: $Z9 billion 
FY 1989: $3.1 bUlion (est.) 

This is project funding based on available funds from appropriations and 
Oiher sources. These include appropriations, funding carried over from the prior 
year, and the value of commodities donated to meet commodity entitlements. 

Partki|WtkHi Data 

FY 1984: 23.4 million 
FY 1988: 242 million 

Data represent average daily participation for October-May, plus September* 
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SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM^ 
AntboHzatkm 

ChiM Nutrition Ad vi 1966; pennaimittf autfaorizciL 

Propui Dcsi^pttra 

The school breakfast {mgram provules Fedml fmxb to assist in providing 
breakfasts to duMrcn in sdiools and jcsklcntial cfoiki care institutions. The ptXTgram 
mu^ operate on a nonprofit basis, and jmivkle breakfasts which roe^ nutritional 
aiteria set the DqsartiKnt at Agriodtime (USDA), 

AH diildm attending a partidpating sdiool may receive such siAsidized 
breakfasts, and are diaq^ed for eadi meal acponSng to tbek family k^ome. 
Chikben frrai family «ith inct^m^ at or b^nv 130 p«c^ erf" the Fecferal poverty 
income tevd are eligilte for free teeakfuts; those btm famSies vrith iiKc»nes above 
130 potent but at or bebw 18£ poerat €d tl^ povefty levd are eliffble for 
n»hKed"prke breakftfis, am! chifaJren Mxyve 18S p^eent ctf poverty are eligible for 
breakfasts at the fuH price (socalted ^pakf breakfasts)u 

AH pid>& clemaitaiy and secondary sdiods are eligible to partid[»te in the 
school Neakfast program. Private, nonfm^ etorataiy and secondaiy sdKx>is also 
are eligible to partidf^te as are puMic aid private mHipraGt Ikensed residential 
child care institutions. 

The program is administered at t>^ Fecteral level the Food and Nutrition 
Service; of the USDA. 

Fandli^ 

Hirough the State cdtrationai agency, participating sctKwIs receive Federal 
assistance according to l^islatjv^ set retmburscmcnt rates for eadi breakfast 
^rved^ adjusted for infla*k>n each July 1. The amou&t of I^ec^Bl reimbursement 
varka accxHdmg to tte family sroome ct the paTttci|»iting cfaOd. A **regular" 
reimbunemoit rate is rimilable to all puticpatuig schools aiul iiatitutK>ns for 
breakfasts served to mmpoor children. Higher rates die set for Imakfasts serv^ 
free or at a reduced price to km-incon^ chikhen. Ai''litk>nalfy, scboob that serve 
more than 40 percent of their scbocd luochei to kTw^-inoome diiUren may receive* 
additkmal 'wvcic need* reimbunement for such Imakfasta. Th^ U no specific 
limit set on 1k>w much a sdxxd may charge for so^caOed *paid* breakfasts. Schools 
may set prices that are higher ^han th^ coats for si^ foid breakfasts to assist in 
meeting ui^ovcred costs fcH* free ami leduccd^oc breakfast However, schools 
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may not make an overall piofli on their breakfast prograna^ There are no State 
matching requtremcnu Federal funds provided to ite school breakfast prc^m. 

Fcdcrsl Fwidiiq; ^^amals (Pn^voi hmif 

FY 1981: $32LO ramion 
FY 1984: $372.6 milUon 
FY19B8: $4732 miBion 
FY 1989: $509.7 million (est.) 

^ITia is project funding based on available fiimb from 8ppn^niatk>ns and 
otho* sources. These mdudc approfmatsons, funding carried over from the prior 
year, mi the value Kd commodities donated to meet commodity entitlements. 

PartUripatJon Data 

FY 1984: 3.43 million 
FY 1^ 3^9 million 

Data represent average daily participatk)n for the peak month. 
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CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM^ 
AnUNiriatloa 

National Schocd LAifK:h Act of 1946; pcnnairalfy autlKm^d. 
Pragram DcscHptkm 

The chiki care food prc^ram <tesigm^ to assist ^tes in providing 
nutritious meais to chiklrcn in day caie Gotten, (BsaOy and pwp day care tomes, 
and Ixai start centers. Prpgrain ^xmonhip is linutcd to pulrfic ^ {Hivate 
nonprofit chiM care oenteis ami family and grcnq} «lay care tK>mes. Fbriuofit 
sponsofs may reoein: assistance under the child csrc food pn^nun if they receive 
compensation for cfaikl care und» the sodal wasiea block grant (titfe XK of the 
Social Security Act) few at least 2S pen»)t ci the chiktren they seive. In order to 
qualify for the program, centers and tomes roust be licensed or approved according 
to Federal, State, or local standards. 

Ali children in partk^pating chSki care centers are eligiUe to receive subsidized 
meats or snacks. The family income cut-off levels for eligibility for free meals or 
snacks is 130 percent cl the Feck^ povnty kvd and 185 pcroent df poverty for 
reduced-price meals ami snacks. There is m iroome test for meals and snacks 
served in family or group day care hc^es. Tto children of famify day care home 
provider, however, may onfy participate in the chOd care food program if their 
family income is at or below IRS poeent of tto Federal poverty guidelines. 
Children under age 12, mi^mtdiiMren umta' a|^ 15, and handkaf^ied chiMren (no 
age limit) arc eligible to particulate in tto chSd care food program. Tto vast 
majority of children served by tto program are totween tto ages of 3 and 5 years 
old. 

Tto program is administered at tto Federal level by the Food and Nutrition 
Service of tto U.S. Department of Agrkuhure. 



E^b meal served in child care centers and family ami group day care tomes 
is federally subsidized Federal support for tto chiU care food {mgram is provided 
through the appropriate State agemy (usually tto State ediK:ational agency), on tto 
basts of annually adjusted legistetively mamlated subsidy rates, Breal^asts, lunches, 
suppen, and supplements (sn^ks) may to subsklized; howewr, for children in day 
care less than 8 hours a day, tto number a limited to two meats am) one snack per 
day per chiki, or one meal and two sn^ks. For each child in day care more than 
8 hours per day, centers may receive subsidies for up to two meals and two snacks^ 
or three meals and one snack. 



^Prepared by Ilene Shapiro, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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Fc^r dhikl care oc^tets, rdmlmi^ia^t latei are based on tte family inoome of 
individual child iccdving the meal m supplement Bask rates are csial^shcd 
for msi9b^ ami snacks sciwd to aU duUren in pmMpatii^ oentm (Uwse meab arc 
tefmed to as *pakr n»ab)« Higher rates are {mvidcd for meals or snacks served 
at no charge ^ at oonstcferddy rediK«d charge to duMren whose family income 
meets federal^ sei inooizK criteria, Tlw r^tmraanoit rates f<^ meals served in 
child care oentcis are the same as those provMcd for school lunches and breakfasts. 
SuppIctK^t (snack) rates are ako jmmded 

Separate rates are establts)^ for iKals ami sn^a served in family day care 
or group tomes. Ttese do not vaiy wconl^ to family iroome of the particif^ting 
child, as do the rales for diild care centers. Administrative payments are also 
provided for group and family day care bonus. There ar^ no State matching 
requirenmits for the child care food program. 

Commodity distance is abo provided for meab served under the child care 
focxi program. Sec separate descripticMi of commodity assistance program. 



Federal Funding Amounts (Program Lcvcl)^ 

FY i98l: $2903 million 

FY 1984: $356.9 million 

FY 1988: $613.1 million 

FY 1989: $669.4 miUion (est.) 



n*his is project funding b^ed on availaUe funds from appmpriations and 
other sources. These include appropriations, funding carried over from the prior 
year, and the value of commodities donated to meet commodity entitlements. 



Participatloa Data 

FY 1984: LI miUion 
FY 1988: 13 million 



Data represent the average daily participation for the peak month. 
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SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM^ 
Aiithoftenloii 

Nalkmai Schcxri Lunch Act of 1946; authorim! throu^ FY 1994, 
Profma Dc^riptkm 

Tbe nimmcr food f^vioe {mgran pmvttfei funds to assist States in picvtfiing 
meal service to chikliea from low-iscc»se areas durmg the lumiser months. Only 
setvk^ institutions bcaiisd m areas vAtac SO poccnt mm of tbe cbiMren are 
from famifes with ii»XHncs at or bebw 18S pennt of tte povotf tevtl may 
partkspale in tbe pro^ant EUgBde sctvice m^itiitions mdude pid^ grades, such 
as sctooh, ami local, munidpal, or county govemn^t organizatkms ami private 
nmproGt qxsnsois, in ceitam in^anoesw There is no imlivklua] incxnne test fen- 
partkqnnts. Up to two meab a dsy (lunch either tneakfist m a sn^) are 
serml firee to aO pvtidpants. caEO^ in camps and inograms jmmarily serving 
migranta, where up to four meals may be »d»idixed. The program opmtes only 
durii^ tbe summer montbs, in daytime sumn^ programs.^ In stmuna" camps, only 
meab served to chOdren Crcwn families at or bdow 185 percent of the ftderal 
poverty level may be subsidized. 

The program is administered by the Food and Nutritron Seivice of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture* 

Fondliq 

Through the Stale education or other agencies, local sponsors of the sumr^r 
food seiMce progrom receive Fecteral cash and ccmunodity assistance (tn nteak and 
sn^ks they serve under the program. Federal fuyn^u are set by law and annually 
adjiffited for inflation. Meats setved und^ ilw summo' food service program are 
re-mbuiwd at u flat rate without regard to the family income of the participating 
child* Additional per meal ^mlnislrative reimbursements are provided to local 
sponsors as well. There are m> Stale matching requirements far the summer food 
service program. 



^Prepared by Ilene Shapiro, Education and Public Welfare Division. 

-^An exception to this aulltorizes wlleges and universities participating in ihe 
summer food program as national youth sports program spoitsors to revive 
rcimbttnemenl for meals and snacks seived to childicn participating m national 
youth sports |mjgrams that operate during the «;:adcmic year. However, instead of 
receiving the summer food i^ce meal and snw:k reimbursements, these extended 
year progruins receive reimbursements at ihe same rate as those provided foi free 
meals under the school lunch and breakfast programs. 
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Fcibral Fimdl^ Aaoaats (Frq;run Levd)' 

FY mi: S121.7 mfllion 
FY1984: $105.0 mflUoo 
FY 1988: S1363 mfliioo 
FY 1989: $149.2 nullion (est) 

This b project funding based on available funds front appropriations and 
other sources, lliese include appn^atkms, funding carried over from the prbr 
year, and tte value of commodities donated to meet commodity entitlements. 

PartldpatkRi l^th 

FY 1984: 1.4 million 
FY 1988: 1.6 million 

Data represent the average daily attendance for July (peak month). 
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COMMODITY ASSISTANCE FOR CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS^ 
AHtbariartk» 

NatiomdSdtooiUmchAiaof im Guaranteed kwl of commodity aswMan^ 
9 perm«J!«U)r authmxed; Mitl»rity to use the U.& IXpartimit erf AgrfcijJture 
(USDA) oomoKx&tiei fiw this fmniose is auibmized thtoui^ FY 1994. 

Pn^nun DesorlpHoB 

OOTunodiiy assisiaiKC for huscfaes served under the schocd lunch, chiM care 
WHnrocr food service pn^prams provides a guaranteed level of ommodity 
sujqjort iuiudtes served throu^ these program Craumx% dcmations for 
breakfasts served under the schod break&A and chibl care ftwd pngnans is 
avafldrfc to tk extent that apfm^te comnsodities are avviW>ks bom USDA 
bokfogs. Commodities ax:h»ie po^l^ oraumxSties (meat, poultiy, £Ui, fruits 
and vegetaMes) and noo-rerisb^ commodities (gcmm, cds, ami peanut jmxiiicts). 
In additira to tte guaranteed tewel of cmimodity sujqxirt, "bonus* commodities may 
be ma<te avaflalfc to States f» child nutritkm inograms. "Braus" commodities arc 
those that are &matcd ma and above tte amoum needed to imc^ the guaranteed 
level of o^unodity suppcat ami that mttst be dcmatrd to avc»d waste or qxnlage of 
commodities acquired by the USDA through Us ptke fuwwt and surplus removal 
prc^rams. AU {m^raia p»rtid|^nts receive the beneSti of oomnKxUtyasistan^ 
lunches seived, regardless of family iraxHnc. 

Oommodity assistance progran» are administered by the Food ami Nutrition 
Service (FNS), ctf the USDA 

FundJi^ 

The level of c<winK)dity sujqxm lor cw* lumdi ^ived uirfer the scIk5o1 lunch, 
child care focd, and summer food scrvkae progran» ts a legislatively mandated rate 
of assstance for each meal served umto time programs. This pei meal rate of 
assistance is annually adjiated to reffcct inflatfasn and b used to determine the fuH 
amount of comnMditfcs to «*icb a Stale is entitled. Tte full tevcl of assistance h 
determined by multiplying the tcHal number of lund» served in the preceding 
school year by the mandated pet ntea rate of assistacce. Based on their level of 
assbtance, c«di State ageiKy (usually the State educational agency) requests the 
amount ami Idml of conumxlities that they plan to las m their meal service 
programs, Tw sources of fumb are available (or the purchase of commodities 
necessary to fulfill the mamlated level of oraumxlity support: (1) fwKls received 
from commodity purchases umiw the child nutrition prop^ms appropriation and (2) 
fun(b received under section 32 of the Agricultural Act of 1935. 
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Bonus commudilks arc acquired by the USDA through its ptvx 8UK»rt and 
surirfus removal program When the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) 
acquire* signiffcant inventories «rf price supp<»t commodities, secUwi 416 of the 
A^icuhura) Act of 1949 authorizes tte CCC to draate from these inventor^ to 
schocds and cMhcr instituticwis. Umler tlw suri^us lonoval prc^^am, the US. 
Scoetary o( A^rkultuie detenmrcs wiien perishable a)mnK)dities should be 
purchased and donated to sduids and iistitutions. States are not required to match 
either the mandatt^ or bonus ccmumxlity assistance. 

Federal Fiunling Amoynts (Prograa Levelf 

FY 1981: $6310 million 
FY 1984: $457J million 
FY 1588: $507.0 minion 
FY 1989: $530.4 miUion (est) 

miis is project funding based on available funds from apim>priatioi» and 
other sources. These iiKhnle apprcqniatkms, funding carried over from the prior 
year, ami Ihc value of commodities ctonated to meet ccnrniKxlity entitlraients. 
Includes the values of commodities purchased with FNS funds and with section 32 
agricultural surplus removal funds the Agricultural Marketing Service. Does not 
inclu<te the vali« of "bonus" commodities, 

Partkipatioo Data 

Commodity assstance provided fov each lunch served under the school 
lunch, child care food, and summer food servte programs. Commodity f^fetan<^ 
for breakfasU served under the school breakfast and child care food pri^^rams is 
provided to the extent that appropriate commodities arc avaibbic. Sec participation 
data for each of these program descriptions for the number of children served by 
the USDA commodity assbtance. 
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SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM^ 
AuUiorizitioii 

Child Nutrition csf 1966; pemanoitly authorized 
Prngrmi Description 

The spedal imlk im^ram (SMP) jmvktes Federal ftijHb for milk served to 
children in public a:»l jmviitj QcspiDSt icboob and cfaiU care imtitutions provided 
that these sc)kk>!s do mt partic^tc in other Fectea! child nutrition {Mx^ms. 

AU children, regMteu of fi^tiiiy iqcdjk, attCDding a f^rtictpating school or 
institution may receive uiSk under the SMP. Qiildira from familks whose income 
is at or below 130 pment of the Federal poverty giddelines may receive free milk, 
if the school chooses to ofTo- it at no charge. 

Tte special mflk program is administered at thr; Federal level by the Food and 
Nutrition Service of tte VS. Department of Agrir uhure. 

Funding 

The SMP allom partkaj^iting sdwxrfs and institutions to offer partially or fully 
subsidized milk to chiklrea Thiough ti^e adminisleinig Slate ageiKks, the Federal 
Gowcrnmcni reimbufscs scboob for each half-pint ctf mOk served at two Icgtslatively 
set reimbunement rates: finee mOk smed to qua%u^ low-income cbiMren is fully 
reimbursed and 'paid* mill; served to otter diOdrra is partially reimbursed. 
Reimbursement rates are adjusted annually for mflation, each Jufy 1. Unlike other 
insUtutionally-b^ chikf nulrilkm programs, sctools are not required to serve free 
milk to tow-inoome chiHren, but have tte opikm to do so. There are no Siaic 
matching requirements for Fecteral funding of the special milk program. 

Federal Fsndlng Amoynts (Pragnun Level)'' 



FY 1981 
FY 1984 
FY 1^ 



$11818 milfon 
S 11.9 millk)n 
S 22.1 millk>n 



FY 1989: $ 20.7 millkjn (est.) 

^is is project funding based on available fundi from appropriations and 
other sources. These include appropriations, funding carried over from the prior 
year, and the value of commodities donated to meet commodity entitlements. 
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PutMpitfm Data 

FY 19B4: 0.9 mOltOQ 
FY 1988: 1.0 milfon 

Special mSk psrtidpation is an estimate based on the avetage daily number of 
half-pints served. 
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SPfiOAL SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM FOR 
WOMEN, INFANTS, AND CHILDREN (WIC)* 

AolhorlflMtM 

Chiki NutrilKHi Ad ctf 1966; sotboiiaod thrra^ FY 1994. 

Profram Dcsoif^loa 

The spcasi suppleii^tal food pic^Fam for women, m&nt», and cMdren (WIC) 
prDvide» nutntious suj^iiemaitd foodi to pitgfiM and poitpanuai wraiCT, infante, 
and childreD thrcwgh ap 4^ vAio uc detOBmed to be at outritkn^l risk because 
d[ inadequate nutrition (as determined b^ a ecmqMrat fsc^essiooal authority) and 
inacfequate im^ofsc. Beneficiaries reoesicn^i|dc3De]^foa^ 
Depanment of A^ricultuic (USDA) r^idatwis. Tlui is jHovided dtfaer in tte fcKm 
of auual food items, or voucbeis valid for pundunes erf spedfk food items in retail 
stems* Among the itons that may be hicfaided m the WIC padoige are milk, 
cheese, egg^ infant fimnula, cacah^ and fruit or v^^etdde jisccs. USDA 
n%'ulatH»is require taikmd food padkages that pnnnde spectfkd typc^ and anKMmts 
of food appropriate for sii categcms oi partidpusti: (1) infants bom Nrth through 
3 nK>nths, (2) infants from 4-12 nimths, (3) mmen and chSdren with spedal dietary 
needs, (4) children 1-4 yean oS Bgc, (5) pregnant and nursing mothers, and (6) 
postpartum nonnursing im)tters. 

Income standards for partKspatkm are feneraOy (kterr^ined by State and local 
agencies; however, by law such stamlaids may mH OGoecd the itKome eligibility icvel 
set for reduoed-price sdxxd lurches (Le^ ISC perpent erf' the Feefera! poverty 
guidelines). USDA regulation further specify tHat ^^k^ may not set income 
standards that are kss than 100 percent of the Federal poverty guidelines, 

WIC s Bdministered at the Federal level by the Food and Nutriti<in Service* 
of the USDA All States participate in the progrant 

Fnadliqi 

Fe(teral funds for tte operation of this prc^m are {mTvided in the form of 
^mts-in-aid to State tealth or oomparaWe ^^incies and/or Indian groups 
administering the program. Funds are distributed to participating focal agendes and 
public and nonprofit entities by the administering State or Indian agency* Local 
agencies include county publk health departments, community hoilth agendes, 
municspal public health agencks, public or private ncm^m^ hospitals, community 
»nion agencies, and public welfare ageiK^iesw Local agency must provide access 
to on-going health services, A national average per f^kipant grant for WIC 
nutrition services and administration ^ applkxl to the number of participants 
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dqsedcd to be s^ved in a {^c^ram year to ctetermine the total Bxteral funding that 
may be spat for atoinatrativc costs. Tbeic aie W) »atc matching requirements 
for the WIC {m^rant 

Rdcmi FvKUBg AiBOTflts (Prognun Lmlf 

FY 1981: $a9 t»Uion 
FY 1984: $1.4 billion 
FY198S: $1^ biUicm 
FY 1989: $L9 bfllion (est) 

*Thi» is total project funding based on available funds from appropriations 
and c^hCT sources. These iindiHie appn^wiatkjns, funding carried over from the 
prtor year, and the value irf commoditks donated to n^i commodity entitlements, 

Piirtkipatkui Data 

lY 1984: 3,0 rotHkMi 
FY 1968: 3.6 million 

Data represent the annual monthly average of women, infants, and children. 
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COMMODITY SUPPLIME3VTAL POOD PROGRAM^ 
Aiitfa<»rliatlM 

Agriculture and CbnsuiiKr Protectkm Ad d 1973; authorized thmugh FY 
199a 

The osmiaodity iundemeotal food pugmm (CSFP) piov^ federally 
puidiased commodities to Statci which in tunt datr9nite these oraunoditki to low- 
inoome jMt^gnant, postpaitum, airi ounh^ motheis^ and icfants and diiUieo tbrou^ 
age S who are vuIi^tMe to mdmitritioQ,''^ Foodi provided under the |»ograiii 
ecmisi of an array the VS. Defwtsient of Agricuttwe (USDA) oommodities 
whkb include surplus chee^ ncmfiit diy mft, cemed fruits and ve^elat^ 
juices, cani^ beef, pemiul butter, md cereal CSFP comoKxiitks are distributed 
in the form of six food padc^es* the cratrats of vrfiidi vary mxcmSing to the 
ttutritiond needs of the jmtidpants. The pn^ram ato ieccm» *bcmus" 
o(miK)ditws» which are dislrOnited in acUitmn to tte rp^ularfy authorized food 
package. To partkipate in the CSFP, partkjjmts Btim have inoomes whkh would 
qual^ them for otlm- Fedml, State, or loai low-ioooro pogram In ^ition, 
partJdpants in soo^ States must be d^nnined to be al nutriticmal risk. No peison 
may participate in both the CSFP and won^ infants, and diildrcn (WIQ at the 
same tjnie> 

Administered by the Food aiKl Nutritk>& Service (FNS) of the USDA, the 
I^Dgram operates 39 pfojecU in 18 States, ibc District of Columbia, and one Indian 
rcscivalion. 

FnndlBg 

Throui^ local agencies. States distribute federally purchased a>mmodities to 
CSFP partkipants. The anKnmt and varkty erf eraunoditks are determined by the 
VS, Secr^aiy Agricuhiffe. States rsoehv Federal fumling equal to IS percent 
of the annual appropriaticm for the CSFP, jAm IS percoit of tte value of "bonus* 
commodities distributed, to administer the pn^^am. Ttere are no State matching 
requirements for the CSFP. 



Prepared by Ikne Shapiro, EdiHratbn aitd Public Welfare Division. 

^n FY 1982, thje'CSFP initiated three pilot projects serving the low-income 
ekferly (aged 60 -and o&ter). Additional assistam:e to the elderly becan^^ available 
in 198S when the FNS began approving State plan amendments to convert unused 
CSFP caseload slots to save the e^rly, as long as beneCts to the higher priority 
categories of women, infants, ami children were not interfered with or reduced 
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Federal Faodint AbjomIs" 

FY \m: SZ7.0 miUton 
FY 1984: ^2 milkm 
FY 1988: S40£ million 
FY 1989: S603 miHioo (est) 

This is total project funding, indwjing funding fw elderiy projects, based on 
available funds baa appropriatirais and other sources. These include appropriations, 
funding carried o\-^ ftoni the priiw year, and the value of coniinodities donated to 
meet oonunodity entmemcnts. 

PartScipatlaB Data 

FY 1984: 137 thousand 
FY 1988: 131 thousand 

Data reptescnt participation of wonicn, infants, and children only. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE PROGRAMS 



SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT" 
AwliwfffMthm 

Title XX of the Scx:ial S^urity Act; peiroaimitiy authorizx^d. 

Progrua Dcserlption 

Sodal sctvices block granis are provided lo States for activiiics dctcnnincd 
ap{Mnopriate social services by the State, l^pkal i^ivilies imilude chiM day care, 
protmive services for di&Irai and adiihi» mi hsm*s caie seivkes for the elderly 
and haiKlicapped. Theie are no Federal eI^l>Qity requirements fof participants. 
This pn^ram is admiiusts^ed fay the C^Bcc of Human Eievek^ment Services to the 
US. Department of Health ami Hinnan S^vices. 

Funds are allocated from the Feiteral Government to the States, according to 
tbetr relative population six. No matching funds are required 

Federal Fainiliig Amoimts (ApprD|Hialloiis) 

FY 1981: $3.0 billion 
FY 1984: $2.7 baUon 
FY 1988: $2,7 biUbn 
FY 1989: $2.7 bilUon 

Spending is for sodal services, child d^ care, and training under title XX, 
before 1981 amendments consolidated activities into a block grant. 

This is lolal program funding; percentage spent on children and youth is not 
available 

FUrlldpatloD I^ta 

No participation data are availabte;. 



Prepared by Karen Spar, Education and Public Welfare Division- 
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CHILD AND DEPENDENT CARE TAX CREDIT^^ 

Section 21 the Internal Revenue Code; pennanenlly auihotlzccL 

Prognun Dcscr^ptloa 

Tim cMd and dependeiH caie tai oedit is a Hmited credit agaiist die costs ctf 
caie for a qualifyii^ individu^ A qua&fying indiWdual h a pemm iriio is (1) under 
the age ctf 13 and for whcm the tsoqpayet may dann a depencteicy exensptkMi €^ (2) 
phyRcaQy or mentaBy iiicq»cdated dcpradrait qsou^ who is im:apal:^ of caring 
fc^ hunseff or beis^ the costs of one mist be mcurred to aiaUe a taxpaj^ (or 
a taaqiay^'s spcnisc; S raanied) to work or kxik QualiTied expem«s 

indude the oMs erf* botsdKAl services. Payn^ts for services outside the hcmte 
qualify if they invcrive tte care trf a chiW umler age 13 or a disaWcd ^usc or 
dependent who regularly spemis at least 8 iK>urB a day in tte taxpiq^*s home. 
Payments m»ie to a rdative 9iso qualify, unless the payments ate rnadk: to a relative 
that the taxpayer daim a& a deporient ck to a taxpayer's chikl who is under 
age 19. 

The (tepemtent care tax credit is equal to a percentage of a :axpaycr'$ qualified 
expenses. The amount irf quaJifkd expenses that can be taken iritu account in 
calculating the credit canmit exceed obtain limits. The maximum amount of 
qualify exrenses is limited to $2,400 (or one qualifying individual and $4,^ for 
two Of more qu^ifying individuab. In addition^ the amount of qualifled expenses 
cannot exceed the ksscr of the earned income of the taxpayer or, if inarried, the 
taxpayer's spouse. A nonwoiting spouse who is a full-time student is . -^sumed to 
have S200 earned msome per month (while a student) if there is one qualifying 
individual, and $400 per mcMith if there arc two or more qualifying individuals. The 
amount of work-related expenses that c^n be taken into account in cakulating the 
credit is r^itt:ed by the anKnint of dependent care expenses excluded from a 
taxpayer's gross inccMiiz under a qualified dependent care assistance pmgram 
(section 129 of tl« tax code). A married couple must generally file a joint return 
in order to claim the OTdiL 

The percentage used to cakulate the credit depends on a taxpayer's adjusted 
gross income (AGI). A tax|^r whose AGI is $10,000 or is allowed a credit 
equal to 30 percent of qualified work-related ocpenscs. The credit percentage is 
reduce by 1 percentage point for ^ch additional $2,000 in AGI above $10,000, 
For taxpayers whose AGI b greater than $28,000, the credit is equal to 20 percent 
of qualified expenses. The maximum amount of the credit is $720 for one 
qualifying indivklual and $1,440 fcr two or more qualifying individuals. 



'Prepared 1^ GerakJ Mayer. Economics Division. 
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Tbe child ai^ dqiendent care tax crodit c idmmisteied by the Intmial 
Revenue Senrtcc of the U^, Depaitment of the TYcaan*.^ 

Hie child ami dep^Kiral care aedit is a tax oqjendiiune. A taxpayer must 
fifst caknilate his Fedml mccHiic tax lialHlity. Tim aiwnint » then ledi^ by the 
amount of the chiU and dependent care crediL Because the credit is noi 
refuadable, it canmH exceed a taxpayer's lax liability. 

Federal Fundli^ Aiamm^ (Rmoi» Loss Esttmatcs fM* Tax E^iditum) 

FY 1981: $0,94 biUion 
FY 1984: Sl^ billion 
FY 1988: $3 39 billton 
FY 1989: $330 biUfon 

The portion of total tax e]q)endilures for this tax credit that are for the care 
of children is not available* 

PartidpatSra Data 

In tax year 1984, out of a total of 99,438,708 returns, tte child and dependent 
care credit was claimed on 7,545,568 returns. In lax year 1985, oui of a total of 
101,660^ tax returns, the credit was d iimed on 8,417^22 returns, L:,ter data are 
Gox available. 
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DAY CARE PROGRAMS UNDER EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS FOR AID TO 
FAMILIES WITH DEPOWENT CHIU)R£N REOPIENTS" 

Aattefliattai 

R^uiar day care prc^rain: Htle IV of U» Social Security Act; pennanently 
auitc^ised 

Transitional day care prograni: Title IV erf the Social Security Act; authorized 
from April 1, 1990 thzou^ Septemb^ 19WL 

Prognm DcsaipHoii 

Title IV erf the Soda! Security Act, {mrsuaoi to the FamQy Su|q)ort Act of 
19^ requires ^tes, to the cxtait resources p^init, to require participaiioQ in the 
State's educatk>o« treining. and work pn^Bin (called the job o]^rtunities ain] bam 
skills (JOK) training prc^ram) by all ^de-bodied to families with depoident 
children {AFDC) parents with mi chiM uaia age 3 (on a part-tone basa for Uiase 
with diildbm muter ^ 6). (Previous^, uml^ the AFDC program, most able- 
bodied recip^ts and applkants with ik) chiki wder Bgc 6 were required to register 
for woilc and training tbroi^ the wc»rk incentive (WIN) |»pgram. The WIN 
program o scheduled to end when the JOBS pn^gram begins operating in O^ober 
1990. However, States can switdi from WIN to JOBS as earfy as July 1989.) 

Federal law stipulates toat schooling, work, or training cannot be required of 
motters with chiklren under age 6 unless day care is "guaranteed* (by direct 
provision, reimbursement, vouchers, etc) and geno^lty quires States to guarantee 
child care for parents who neol it to work or who arc in school or training. 
Moreover, the law requires States to continue day care benefits for at least 1 year 
to cx-welfare working families, but to charge an income-related fee. The day care 
transition benefit takes effect on April 1, 1990, and e^res on September 30, 199!i 
The program is administered the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services at tte F^^eral level. 

FuBdiiis 

Staies are to be reimbursed by the Federal Government for chiki care costs 
u;ider the program. Child care costs are fund^ hi the same Federal matching rate 
^ AFDC benefits (statutory minimum of 50 percent and maximum of 83 percent- 
-the Federal matching rate is inversely related to State per capita income). The 
State must reimburse day care costs at a rate of at least $175 monthly per child 
($200 if child is under age 2) unless the actual cost is knver, and may not receive 
Federal matching iun<b if it pays an amount above the local market rate. 



Prepared by Carmen Solomon, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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Pcdcnl Ftadiiqi Amoaats (AppminiallMS) 
FY1«9: $12inimon 

Day care s functed uniter the JOBS pn^ram. The program began in FY 
1989. 

Fartklpatlm Date 

No participation data are availat>le. 
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HEADSTART^ 
ADtborizmtlra 

Head Start Act of 19S1; auttoruoed through FY 199a 
Prognua Dcsaipthm 

tod start iHOvkies a range of savko-^ucatkmal lodal, health, and 
nutrittoaal-to primarify k^-imme chiMren bcfcm tbey enter scIkx^ The goal of 

dart is to brMge the gap in earfy diiUlxiod fteveloimmnl that is tbou^t to 
exist between ecoDomkaUyd^advantagcd children and their more advantaged peers, 
so that they can begin their formal education on a nxne equal baste. 

To be eligible for b^ start, diildren must live in families with an income at 
or below the Feda i! poverty level, though head start programs can allow up to 10 
perc^t of particip4>ting diildien to be from nonpoor families. The program a 
pnrfiibited from diarging fees to families, but those who wish to p^ may do so. 
At least 10 percent of the head start enrolbwnt c^portunities in each State must 
be for handk:apped childrea 

Most head start (about SO percent) programs operate on a part«d^ basis. 
In the FY 1988 sduxjl year, there were 1,287 head start prop^ams in the United 
Slates. At the Federal level, head start i& administered hy the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services (DHHS). 

Funding 

^propriations for the bead start program are allocated according to a formula 
spedHed in law, as foDows: 13 percent of the appropriatk^n is reserved for head 
start prognuiB serving Iiniian and migrant ch&ben, teml start pn^^ms in the 
territories, services for handicaiq>ed chikJren, training and technical assistance, and 
discretfanajy payments made hy the DHHS Se«retary. The remaining 87 percent 
is dstributed among the States, Erst, on (he imk of the amount the State received 
in 1981, and then so that one-third s alb)cated based on the State's relative number 
of children aged 0-18 vAio are recipients of aid to families with cfcpendent children 
(AFIX:) compared to all Slates, and two-thirds are allocated based on the State's 
relative number of children aged 0-S, compared to all Slates. Funtb are distribute 
by the Secrelaty of DHHS to eligible head start agencies within the Stale, ami with 
certain exceptions, are limited to 80 percent of total program ccels (ue,, there is a 
20 percent nonfederal matching requirement). 



^Prepared by Anne Stewart, FJucation and Public Welfare Division. 
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FMtenI FnodlBi Astooate (ApproprfariJoss) 

FY 1981: SaSbaiion 

FY 1984: $1.0 billion 

FY 1988: $12 bfllijo 

FY 1989: $U billion 

Pailid|»tli» I^ta 

FY 1984: 442,140 
FY 1^ 448.464 

(enrollment) 




COMPREHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTERS" 

The Conqnctonive Oiikl Dev^^pment Oenten Act df 1988: Sidichapler E, 
Chapter 8, ^MUc A of Tltk VI, C^Boami BuigH Ra»iciliat8»i Ac^ erf as 
aim;tided by Hlk Part E of tte ^igustus F. H8ii4iiis-Rk^mt T. ^affml 
Eleinenuiy aixl Secradaiy Sctool ImproveoKnt An^ndimnls (rf 1988; auUxnized 
Ihrm^FY 1993. 

Pr>^^«m DesoiptlcHi 

Tha pfogFBffl b adminatered by the Of&e erf Human Dcvelc^mmt Services, 
the U*SL Departmrat (tf bi»! Huomn Sermei (DHHS). McxicI {nograms of 
oompretoiuve seivicct to cbibJlren bom tow H8»iie fam&s, from bkih to the age 
of compulsoiy schod attaKlanoe (imiaUy 6 yeais), are autbcHised. Grants may be 
used either for i^aniung or impfc^orattng such pn^raros. The setv^es provided by 
these centers are to be intensive as wdl as oomprctensive, to foster the "physicd, 
social, emotional, and intellectual ctevetopfronl* erf the children served, and to 
support thdr parents. Services {Komted are to im^lude health care, early childhood 
development, day care« nutritiona] services, parenting education, and referrals lo 
other sointcs of social welfare distance. 

Agem:}ea elipljle to receive comprehensive child devctopn^t center grants 
inclwki head start agencies, community based organizations, institutions of hi^er 
educatk>n, community devek^mirat corporations, or otter public tx private nonprofit 
ageiKiies or organizatk>m that specialise in (Mivering social servito to infants ch" 
young children. Between 10 and 25 local ag^icies are to receive grants to operate 
comprehensive child development centers, whilf up to 30 k)cal agencies may receive 
planning grants. Planning grants may be made only for 1 year, and may not ejcceed 
$35,000. The Federal share foi cs^ type of {p^nt a 80 poeent The programs are 
to be continuously evaluated by the Seoetaiy of DHHS, and the Sonietaiy is to 
submit an evaluatbn report to the Congress by Octcriier 1, 1993. 

Tb tte extent that services provided under this pn^ram are similar to those of 
the bead start prc^ram, the tead start pn^ram regulatbns are to apply to the 
comprehensive child developme it pn^ranx Also, funds may not be appropriate 
for FY 1989 or FY 1990 for thr comprehensive child development center program 
unless appropriations for the head start program equal or exceed 104 percent of the 
previous year's appropriation. 



^•^Prcpared by Wayne Gifton Riddle, Education and Public Welfare Division- 
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Grantees are idected, on a diurationaiy b»ii, hj the Secretary of DHHSL 
Federal Fimdiiig AiiHiimts (AppitqniitkHi) 

FY 1989 (initial apprDpriatkm): $19^ iniIUo0 
PartklpatloD Data 

No partidpaUon data are yet availat>lc: 
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DEPENDENT CARE STATE GRANTS^ 
AvIIiOflzMfaifi 

Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Ad of 1981; autlKHizsed thrcnigh FY 19901 
Pvtt^BiD DcscripHoo 

Tte depciRteni care St^ jprant {m^nm {myvkfes FedcfsJ matdiing funds to 
States to plan, dcvdop, csuWiih, expand, or imjrove school-age cbiM care heiotc 
and aftCT school in public or |mvate sctool fw^es or in cranminity centers; and 
to esld>Ush or eq>aml local fcsotuce ami Tdcxiai sy^ems piovktins hrf(^ati(»i on 
depewirat caie s^vioes. These ^Qffmn m adn^teied at the Fecial kvd by 
the VS. Department ot Health ami Human Seivkes. To be eUgibte fc^ funding for 
the child care services before and afio^ sdiool. States mttst provi^ certain 
assurances, induding »surarKes that intents irf cfaiMren wiU be invcdved in the 
programs; that a{^)lkants are bikI wining to se^ eiuollment from racially^ 
ethnically, and cooncmiically diverse populatk)ns as well as handicapped school-age 
chSdren; and that pn^rams are comfriying irith State and tocal child care Uoaising 
laws. Fui^ may not be used to pay fc^-, amcmg other things, cash p^ments to 
intoided red|»ents (rf chiM care scrvfa«s, subsides fw the diied provision of child 
caie servkes« or constmctKm or rcnovatioa School-age dilkS care 0 to be provkied 
for those bom age S (or youn^r, if free publk education is provided at an earlier 
age in a Slate) through age 13. 

The resource and referral systems on ctependent care services must include 
informatk)n on the availability, types, costs, and (ocatknis of depemtent care services. 
For the referral system, dependent care refers to care for those less than 17 years 
old; those aged 55 or oven and those with a (te^^toptmntal d»ability. 

Fonding 

The dependent care State grant fm^m is a 75 p::rccnt Federal matching 
program. Forty percent of fumfc apprcqmated k to be for the information and 
referral services for impendent care; and 60 pment is to be for the sctrnd- age 
child care services. Up to 10 percent of funds allotted to each State may be used 
for adminalraiion. Fumb arc to be altotted to States on the b^is of their 
population compared to the population in all States, except that no Stale is to 
receive less than $50,000 annually. 



Prepared Sharon Stcphan» Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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Fedcnd FBs^at AnoBOtt (ApproprtotioBs) 

FY 198& $ &4 mimon 
FY 19S9: Sll^ mOIkm 

The program began in FY 1986. 

Partidpatioa Data 

Not available; States are not r^uired to report on the number of partictpattng 
chiklien. 
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INCOME TAX EXCLUSION FOR DETBiDENT CARE ASSICTaNCE 
PROGRAM^^ 

AnUmrlnitira 

S^tsm 129 tte iDlemal Rcvraue Cocte; pennanently authmued 

Profrui Dcscriptioa 

The dq^GiiaA cam ai«iitiJicr prograai aOom an cmftoycc (indudang a sdf- 
mpksyed tmlividud) to eidiKie from Im gm kmmc foi tax fmpam a limited 
aimnmt ctf dqjcDdotf caic assi^aooe paid for or (novidcxl bjr an raipkiycr. Hic 
caichiskni is limi^ to tte Icso- of (a) SS^OOO a year (S2,500 if nwried ami filing 
sq>aratcly), or (b) the earned inoosie ot the Ua^Mfci if kswer, the taxf^y^^ 
spomc. I>q9eodemcaieaasfftraoeipialffies&^ tbeexdtmraif tte 
the care of a qualifying individt^ Qudifyfa^ uMBviduali are dqiendenti undo- the 
age of 13 or {^hy^caBy nmitaify ii^a|«itated dqxmcteits or spcHiseSb Tt» 
assatame nratt be fnoi^kxl to aid)le a tagqiaycr {or tsqiayi^ spouse* if manicd) 
to wort BcneGts roorived umier a depemJent care assbtance piD^am win reduce 
the anK>iint of qualified wark*ielated catpc imc s that can be taten into account in 
calculating tte diiM am! dqmMieni caie tax credit (sectira 21 erf* the tax code). A 
married ooujrie roust generally file a joint r^um in order to claim the exclusion 

A qualifksd (^)emient care asastance program cannot discriminate in favcM- of 
highly compensated employees* No mote than 25 percent of the bemfits paid by 
an empk>yn may be fnuvided to principal shmteMeis or ovmen. 

The (fependent care assistance program b ^mmbtered by the Internal 
Revenue Service of the U.S. Department of the Treasury. 



The dependent care assbtance program is a tax expenditure. No direct funding 
is provided 



Prepared Gerald Mayer, Economics Diviuon. 
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Fc^ral Fosdljig Amooats (Rcvraiw Loss Estlnatcs fw Tax Expoidltnrrs) 

FY 19S4: J 5 miUton 
FY 1988: $105 mUlton 
FY 1989: $120 millioti 

The prc^m began in 1982. Tte portkm of total tax expenditures for this 
eiiclusion for the c»re children is tka available. 

PartkipatiMi l^ta 

No participation data are available. 
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TEMPORARY CHILD CARE FOR CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES AND 
CRISIS NUR^aUES GRANTS^ 

ChiUrco's Jiistkae and Assistarae Act ctf 1986 (title II); authorized throu^ FY 
1991. 

Proprnm Dcscrlptim 

Th» Act auth(mi£s State deim>astnitk»i granu which arc intemfed to ffisist 
{Hibtic ai»] private m^jm^ ages^ies pnwicte (1) temporaiy nonmcd^l chihf care 
for cbiklrai with q)cdal needs to idteviate sodal, raoticmal and fioanctal stress 
among chihfrra and famfltes w^ such chiklmi; rod (2) cdsis nurserks for idniscd 
and neglected chifalien, duklren at risk of atnse or T^0ccly or childira in fanUlks 
receiving protected lavkes. TCTipc^aiy nonmedical cWM care can be in tte form 
of in-lK>Dic or out-crf'-liome care, and nidudea care for children with chronic or 
terminal illnesses. Such care b provided on a dieting fee scale with h<»iriy and daify 
rates. The cnss nurmks provicfe temporary «nag«iGy waskes and rare for 
children^ and referral to suj^xm servicea. An individual may be provided servkes 
under this program witlnnit fee for a maximum of 30 d^ in any 1 year. These 
programs are adminbtered by tte Adminhtraticm (or ChiMren^ Youth, and Families, 
the U.S. Departn^nt o( Health and Human Services, 



Appropriations for this Act are divided equaOy between the two programs, 
with consideration given to equitable geographic di^ribution. In awarding grants, 
preference is given to States in which such care is unavailable. In additk3n. State 
grantees must provkte 25 percent of the tcHal im>ject cost, and not more than S 
percent of funds made availabte for each grant ma> be used for State administrative 
costs. In FY 1988, 16 grants were awarded for each of the temporaiy child care 
and crisis nurseiy pn^ran^ for a total of 32 grants awarded under the ^t that 
year. 

Federal Funding Amonnts (Appropriations) 

FY 1988: $4.8 million 
FY 1^. $4.9 millbn 

The program was first funded in FY 



^Prepared by Dale Robinson, Educatbn and Public Welfare Division. 
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I^mds umfer this Act were Gnt distributed in FY 19SR. No data are yet 
svuJable cm pn^ram panicipants. 
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MIUTARY CHILD CARE^ 

No GxpUdt autlKmziog t^bdatkm. 

Praipm Description 

PricH' to 1978, chOd care m mffiuiy iofUllfltiom was bandkx) infonnally 
(primarily nulitaiy qxHvei aod t^ie-orieated ni^ic^ gfoups). In 197B» tte UJ. 
Dqmtmem of Defense (DOD) oaued dmctivcs ftmnally rpoognizing chtM care as 
part of the overall DOD nmale, wctfare and rccrcatkm (MWR) pn^rant These 
directives autlKMize chOd cafe fadfa'tks to receive apfHtifmatfid (MWR) and 
fKmdpptD]Hiated fimds. 

Child care is not consiitopcd by DOD to be an oititlement or a soctal welfare 
program. Instead, child care is (mivatod m cmler to mauitain the readiness of the 
foroc ami to recruit, relam, md motivate the highest quality of peiioonel, boib 
civilian and mililaiy, for the ddense erf the naticm To this emi, child care is 
provklcd in day care f^H^ on DOD ii^aUations as as by DOD-certiHed 
family day care {mmdeis in DOD imisij^ DOD facilities require that the child 
be at ieast 6 weeks erf age and no mciie than 12 yean okL 

Child care is adminatered by the DOD (Assistant Secrctaiy of Defense, Force 
Mana^ment and Pem^inel) morafe^ wdfaie and rpcreation program and the 
indhddual military services (Army, Navy^ Marine Corps* ami Air Force). 



Funding for child care at DOD installations provided appropriatcJ funds 
(MWR) and nona{^»opriated fundbi (imrlwiing fees charged to parents as wr:I] as 
funds ^nerated from other on-base activities). Appnmmstely 30 percent of the 
funding was provided from approjmated funds (with apprmdmately 7t) percent being 
received from nonappropriated sources). 

Federal Fundir^ Amouats (Outlays) 

FY ^m: $53J million 

FY 1989: $65,9 million (est,) 

These amounts are outlays from appropriated funcb only. They exclude day 
care provided in DOD-certiflod family day care homes* miliiary construction cr»ts, 
and contributions from nonappropriated scHjrces. 



Prepared by David F Burrelli^ Foreign Affairs and Naltonal Defense Division, 
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PBjtldpatkiJi kteta 

In FY DOD qieraied 639 cbiU caic csentcn on 40S mflitaiy installations 
^vorkiwidc with an avenge daily attendance cmedbig 95,000. In wlditton, the 
services had certified nearly 12,000 on-base family day homes on 223 
instaOatiojs> DOD estimates k need for 81,000 «iditional sp^ies to accoimnodate 
the duldren of mffitar^ pasonmL 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVICES^ 
Aotbofizstln 

Tllk IV-B irf the Social Security Act; pcnnancaUy autk)!^ 
Progrwa Dcscriptkms 

ntk IV-B crfUw Social Somhy Act aottoriw three ac^tiei relating to chiW 
wdfare: chOd welfiw iwko; clri^ 

andduMwdforetrainiog, AB are aihniniilfred by the Adnanittratkai ibr ChiMwai, 
Youth, and Famifet, t!« US. Defwln^ of Heahb tod Human Sciviccs PHHS), 



ChUd wdter senrkcs: The cfaiU w^are servioci {mgram authcniKS Inderal 
matching funds fm the {novisim d chad w^are seivic«s to chiJdren ami thdr 
famaie»,wittoutFccteraliB0c^c4^^requk«B^^ S^vkei can iocJude tlKise 
inteiKied to protect the welfare of chiUia); be^ jneveot or uAw prcMam that may 
result in the neglect, ebiac, esqdcHtation or d^nqucaK^ children; telp prewnt 
the scparaticm of chiWrai frran thcfr fomiKea and bdp return chiUmi who have 
beai rraioved to tteir familiea; uid povide for the care ctf children wto cannot be 
returned l^ne. Becaux; of mimmal r^xming requiren»nta, th«e are not 
comprehensne data on tte qwdfic reivioei provided by States undw the child 
welfare sermes program. AccOTsfing to DHHS estimates, the majority of child 
welfare sciviocs fiimb (Fodml and &ate confined) b spoit on foster care services. 
Other servkes proviited indtKie counseling and idiabOitation; adoption subsidies and 
services; and chiM piotcc^kHi sovico^ 

Child wtlfajT rescajnch mmd dmmMtamtkm: The child welfare research and 
denKmstralKHi pn^iram awanb grants to univa^ties, puMc ageocfci, ami }wivatc 
iKMipofit organizatfons far lOT^ fa the Program priorities 

imduite broad areas six^ as belfnng to imjnDve agracy cffidracy and program 
cvalua&jn, and specific projects to he^ particular groups, such s abused children, 
doadvanta^ unemployed youth, and chiklrra ami youth in foster care. This 
IKogram also funds resouree centers that provkle assistance to States and 
organizations in the area of child welfare, 

Fnnding 

Under law, the child wcUarc sovices pn^ram a a 75 percent Federal matching 
program fw the costs incurred by State, dtttrict, county, or oilwr local child welfare 
services, including the cosU of administering the child welfare setvices plan- In 
practice, however. States spend ctnsid^ly nK»c than the r^uired 25 percent 
match for chiM welfare sovkes. Tte funds are allocated to State public welfare 
agencies on the b^b of the State's pr^Iatkm under age 21 and per capita income. 



**repared 1^ Sharon Stephan, Educatkm and Public Welfare Division. 
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There are no Fe(feral requireii^ts rcgirding di^lnilKni of tbr funds within the 
State. 

Both the diild wdfare traioh^ and the chitd welfjue researdi and 
rirmomtratfon prc^rams arc 100 percent fedefaOjr funded. Inimfing may be mack 
in the bxm of gruita, oHitiacti, or ax^serative ananfeinenU; and may be made in 
advance or as rdmburmnent 

Federal Ftandliq Amoonts (ApprqntetloBs) 



Piartldpatfon Data 

Because of minimal reporting requirements f^ the child welfare services 
program, there are no reliabte data on tte number of diildren served. 



Child 
wdfare services 



Child welfare 
research and 
dcvctopment 



FY 1981: 
FY 1984: 
FY 1988: 
FY 1989: 



$163J mil&m 
165*0 milliOT 
^9.4 million 
24SJ million 



$112 million 
lao mniion 
10.9 roillkin 
11.0 million 
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FOSTER CARE AND INDEPENDENT LIVING'' 

Title IV-E of the Social Security AcL Tte fastis care prc^m is permanently 
authorized; the indepemieDt living |Hogram is authcnised throu^ FY \992j^ 

Fmtnr cwt: Tlic fost^ care prc^ram is an "cntilleiTCnt" pfogram that pfDvktes 
Federal matching fimds to States for maintenance f»ym»ts made for AFDC-eligibIc 
chiWrm in ft»tcr care. The program is required of Siata participating in the 
AFDC pn^r^ (e" States do). The maintenance payrorats are to be used for the 
cost of (and the cost providing) food, dwlter, dmhing, daily supcrvimnf school 
supplies, perKmal incMratals, lidnhty inmrairce bx ibe, child, and reascmable travel 
to the child's home fw vfeits. Children receiving IV-E foster care pqrments are 
deemed ehgiUe for medicaid aiul the State where tl^ child resides is re^nsible 
for providmg the medicaid coverage. Tte foster care Ingram is structured to 
provide incentii^ to States to implement pro-ams and pocedures to help families 
remain inixt and hmit the need Ux foster care, imdiuUng linkages with the child 
welfare s^vices program uncter title IV-B. The foster care prc^m is wlministered 
by the Administration for Children, Youth, and Families, the U.S. Department of 
Health ai^ Human Services (DHHS). 

iBdependcnt Ihiag: Under the foster care program, payments generally end 
when the child reaches agp 18, although some Stales continue aid to high school 
studenu uncter age 19. In 198^ a new State entitlement program was established 
lo help States provide sovices to fadtitate the transition of children aged 16 and 
over from AFDC foster care to indepenctent living. In 1^ the program was 
dpanded to apply, at State option, to all chi^ren aged 16 and over in foster care 
(whether or not they are AFDC-elipble). Serroes that States may provide include 
those that would enable participants to seek a high school diploma or cquh^lent or 
to take vocational training; provide training in daily living skills; provide for 
counseling; coordinate otherwise available services; piovttte for the cst^lishmenl of 
outreach prc^ms; and/or provide each partknpant with a written plan for 
transitionai independent living to be incorporated into the participant's case plan. 
The independent living program is administered by the Adminislration for Children. 
Youth, and Families, DHHS. 



Foster care: The Federal matching for a given Slalc*s fosier care expenditures 
is ba^ on the State s medicaid matching rate, which averages about 53 percent 
nationally. Slates have up to 2 years to claim expenditures made for filler care 



'''Prepared by Shamn Stephan, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
^-^Funds have been appropriated for this program for FT 199(1 
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maintenance payinenti. Foster care funding a linked to funding for ttie child 
wlferc scmocs imignun under titte IV B. If tbe appiopiiations fbrlbe child 
welfare setvuxi program reach •pedGcd kwb, each &ate^ c:q)enditures for faster 

care mamtenancc are Bmited to a ceiling wnount calculated bBcd on at^uitcd foster 
care funding in prior year* » the Sute^a under age 18 population. Whhin this 
cahng amount. States nay translcr unused fosta care funds to chikl welfare 
servKxs, with awtain limitations. If the mradatory ceding b not in effect (it hm 
been in effect only 1 year), States are allowed to transfer certain foster care funds 
wilhm the ceiling amount for use for chiU welfare services if they hnplement certain 
services and pnocedures intended to protect children in foster care. 

lodqwiKkat liviBg! Under ihe imtepcndent living prof^am, each State receives 
a share of $45 million annually, based on its FY 1984 AFDC foster care caseload. 
Unused funds are to be allocated to one «■ more States on the basis of relative 
need No State matching is required. 

Federal Funding Amoonts 

Foster care (Expe«litnre$) 

FY 1981; S 304 million 
FY 1984: $ 442 milUon 
FY 1988: $ 891 million (est.) 
FY 1989: $1,023 million (csL) 

States have up to 2 years to submit claims for foster care expenditures; thus, 
expenditure figures are subject to change. 

Independent livii^ (Approprlattoi») 

FY 1988: $45.0 millbn 
FY 1989: $45.0 raiUion 

States did not receive fomfe until Jvfy 1987, 
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ProfTHD PMIdpatkm 
Foster cmm 

FY 1984: 102,000 svcfBgc inontUy 

FY 1988: 123,000 average mmOty (e»t) 

States have up to 2 years to submk claims for foster care expenditures; thus, 
imrtidpatioii data are sul^ct to change, 

ladcpeadrat Uvisgs 

FY 1!84: Not aj^iUcable 

FY 1988: 19,000 (at some Lime during the Gscal year) 
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ABANDONED INFANTS ASSISTANCE*^ 

The Abaodonoi Infanis Asssiance Act erf 1988 (title I); UiiDugh FY 1991. 

Pmgnua Dcscriptkm 

This Act autlKmzes tte Secretary of the VS. Departn^nit d[ Health and 
Human Services (DHHS) to n^ke ctommtratkm ^ants to pidrik and nonprofit 
private organizatkms to cfevekqi, in^dcment rad c^smte a variety oi prpgnuns 
relating to the foster care and resk^tial caie of uifiists md young duldren who 
are medkaBy cteared for dwhaife fwm aoite bosjHtal s^tii^ but who remain 
iKispitaliaQed becaure of a lack ci spjnopxiaic cmt-crf-Jiosie f^ms^t altematim, 
particulitfly those with AK^ Thcui presets Indude: {aevcfltii^ the abanskmment 
of these chikbra; ictentifying ami addressing the nmls irf these children; assisting 
these children to reskfe with tbdr natural faaalies or fost^ familks; recruiting and 
training foster families; carrying (Hit resMentkd care programs; impteo^^ting respite 
care programs; and recruiting and training health and soda! service personnel to 
woric with the% children, their fanrilks^ and foster care famflies. The {Hopam is 
administerBd by the Admintetratim for ChiMren, Youth, and Families within the 
Office of Devebpment and Human Services (OHDS) in DHHS. The Secretary may 
provitte training ami technfcal assistancc to oiganizattom in applying for grants 
and/or develc^ing projects once approved for a grant 

Funding 

Grants are to be given to public and iKmproflt private organizations, who have 
agreed that a case plan (as dcflned for children under the title IV-E foster care 
program) wfll be drawn up for each diiM placed in foster homes or other types of 
nonmedical residential care away from their parentSw No nonfederal match is 
required 

Federal Fomlhig Amounts (Appnmrlatlois} 

The program was fii3t fui dcd in FY 1990 at $10 million which is reduced as 
a resuh of s^uestration under the Balanced Bwl^t and Emergency Deftdt Control 
RealTirmation Act- 

i^rttdpation Data 

No partidpation data arc available. 



'^Prepared by Dale Robinson, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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ADOPTION ASSISTANCE^ 
AitUmlatkm 

TiUc IV-E of ihc Social Security Act; pcnnancnlly aulhoriifid. 
Progmm DescrlptloB 

The Bdoptira msistmoc {»(%ram is an 'caitHkaacnr {m^am required of States 
partk^tttiBg m ani to famXes with dqmdcnt di&fam (AFDC) (aU States do). 
Undeir this jnogram, Sutes are reqimod to devdqp adoption assiitaiice i^^eemeiits 
with pmnts who iKtopt ^ippkiDaital Kcurity wcsmc {SSiy m AFDCdigibte 
diildita with "Special nsedx" Sisim may chum Fedmd matdiii^ fumb ba iHk^ptioD 
p^meati macfe umto* tte» ngfeaa&M. Since 1986, Fnknl lutedui^ ftimb up to 
a specified anmmt oiay $Sao be claimed bff the c^^tin^ oqmises erf parents who 
&io^ a child with special needs who b covered by an adcq^km ass^mx 
agreemeot* whether ornot the child is AFDO ot SSI-cUgiWc AFDC- or SSI- 
eUgiUe diifahai are deoKd etigiUe U« nmikafcl in the &ate they if 
an adqption assistance agreement is in rfbct, whether w wrt adopticm asmtencc 
paymeata aic bdi% m^ A chSd with special needs is defined as cme with a 
specific comiiticNi ox situatfen, such as eUink badc^ouod, age, monbenhip in a 
sibUng fftwp. or mental or {rfiysical handkqi, whk* pwrati plaoramit without 
assistance paymenti. Before designating a chiM as ba^g spmal need^ tte State 
must determine that he cannot or stould not be returned to his family and that 
feasonririe efforts have been made to frface tte diiM without i»oviding assistance. 
The adoption assistance pn^m is adndntstmd by the Administration for Children, 
Youth, and Familiea» the VS. Department of Health and Human Scrwcs. 

Fmidiag 

States are entitted to claim Federal matching fttmts fcv adk^tion assistance 
payn^ia male, bwed on the Stale's medtcaa matdiing rate (whidi avcra]^ about 
53 peicent nationally). Aitoption ^sistance j^yments are ^simie to the parents in 
accordance with an affasptkm ^nOanoe agteenmU devdcqsed between the parents 
and the State agemy. The agrcemrat stipubtes tlw amount erf tl« fwiymenU to be 
m^ md additional mrvkes or assistance to be jHovidcxL Tl« p^onent wmjunu 
aie determined on the basis of the actoptive parents' drcuimtances and the needs 
of tte child, but cannot C M C t d the anmint thw child would rccdve for maintenance 
in a foster tamfly home under the Utle IV-E foster <are program. The payment 
amounts n^ be adjusted based on chang^ circumstances^ The payments may 
continue until the child is 18; if the child is mentally or jAysically handicapped, pay- 
ments mey continue until age 21, at State option. 



^Prepared by Sharon Stephan, Education and Public Welfare Divisioa 
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Fcdcnd Ftaadlof Anoints (EspcadHans) 

FY mi: S OS million 
FY 19B4: S 26.7 vdSSoo 
FY 1988: $ 94.7 mfflkm (est) 
FY 1969: $111.7 mjOkm (est) 

In 19SI. six States imtidpsied. St«es hwe up to 2 yean to daim reimbursc- 
ment fsa aOoptkm assistaoae expenditiacs; thus, expenditure data are subject to 



PartldpaHoB Data 

FY 1984: 11,000 ama^ raontUy 

FY 19B8: 33,000 avenge monthly (est) 

&ate» have up to 2 yean to claim reimbunenent for adoption assistance 
espcoditurcs; thiB. paitfcipation data are stdiject to cfau^ 
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ADOmON OPFORTUNTnES^ 



AtltbuftaiuuS 



Title n df ChiM Abuse Prcventkm and lYeatimnt ami Ack^tion Refonn Act 
19^ autlumzed throu^ FY 1991. 

Prapm DcsciiplfaM 

The ftdoptkm oppc^iuuties program apcmun vwcmi (mfe^ to Estate and 
enooim^ tte adof^kn) ot chfldrra ^tb ipedal necdi; that a, chiMren i9v1k> are 
considered hard to ptace for iKSoptkm due to race, age, handicap, or memb^diip 
in a sftiing grrap* Projects supported by this progmo faichiite a natkHial ackiption 
infonsation ocbangs to link pio^iective adc^^ive fmeots with cbSdioi who are 
free for adoption; tedmical mista]^ to States and matsf local and private agoicics 
in improvii^ adtqitkm prmrtioes; ami informatk»i to groups and iinlivkluals ^nbo are 
interested in adopting jqiedal f^ds cluMrea The pn^mm is iKhninistered by the 

Department of Hc^th and Human Sen^oet 



One hundred p^ixot Federal funding is provided for demonstration projects 
to State and kx:al government agemses or puMic ami [Hivate nonprofil agencies. 

Federal Fmuling Amooats (Appn^riatkms) 

FY 19S1; $5.0 millk3n 

FY 1984: $1.9 nuTUon 

FY 19S8; S4S million 

FY 1989: $6,0 million 

IHunldpatlon Data 

No participation data are avaflable. 



^^Prepared by Su$an Schillmoeller, Education and Public Welfare Divisior 
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CHILD ABUSE GRANTS^ 

ChM AtHoe Preveotkm and lYeatairal Act; authorized through FY 1991. 
Pfevtm DcKrtptSoB 

The Child Abuic PrevoHacMi and Tncttswit Act, u wnaidal, authorizes three 
Staie gram pn^raaa» m dinretkmaiy fram pi[«raffl, anl uainb^ ami tedmkal 
asstonoe gnuta idatii^ Uy the imvcotkm ud treats^t ctf chOd idHtse aiKl 
R^O. In acUitkm, the Act authorna a Nalkmd Cnta csn ChiM Abuse and 
N^ec^ niikfa* aoirag <nher tlAigi^ adrntngrm tbcM^ pn^ram atsl ccdlects and 
**™nfiin i tcf ui&Niaatkm <» ^Id dnse md Detect, Oiaots to aiUim famify 
vkricaoc arc also authorizsod under the Child AhuK Act and aiv discussed in 
Mother Kc^sm of tha itpoit The duU abuse jm^FBim uiKto thk Act ate 
Bdmiiriitaal by the Admbslritfoo ChUienp Ymth, and Familka, the U.S. 
Depaitorat of Health and Hunum SentesL 

One duM almse State g^t piogram authtm^^a fumb for activities to prevent 
or tteat child rinise. To be ^Ue for tbcie tmh. States mmt nwa certain 
niteria, induding cmbtishiii^ pnrmkna Bor rqioitk; and invest^tii^ known and 
suspected bistanoes of child abioe and i»^ct and {mnectu^ the welfare of 
invfdvDd childm. Fiiwb arc ty|m:arfy used as seed money for innovative projects. 

A seccH»l State grant intigram fmmdcs fundi to States to ctevetop and operate 
progrstns for mptn^Si^ to reports of medical neg^ of doabled infanu with Ufe- 
thieatraing cooditicm Referred to as the oom|rfianoe aiKl esducaticm grants, the 
imi^OTentation of sudi programs is required fw rcceiirt of fumb under the other 
two State grant programs. 

A third State grant FHogram, estdriished in 1986, a to assist States develop, 
establish, and operate jwognuiw to imfnove the handling, investigation, and 
prasecutim of child abuse ernes, capedalfy those invcrivit^ duM sestml abuse cases^ 
In 1988, a provisim was aAIed to this (m^ram thai eamwks ajqm^>riatcd funds 
to as^ Native American Indian tribes devek^ sudi prc^^rams. To be eU^c for 
this program, which is administaed in coopoatjon with the VS. Attorney Oenei^i, 
States must meet specified elifflMlity criteria; ami ttey must eataUid) and act upon 
the reoommendatioQS o{ a usk foiw on ch^lren^ justice regarding changes to be 
m^ in the handUng of child abtoe cases in spedffed c^t^ries. 

The child abuse discrctionaiy grants program ]m7vides Federal funding for 
research aiKl demomtration projects aimed at pievcmling, detorting. and treating 
child abuse ami at sendee improvonait projects. This pn^m rou^t indude the 



^'Prepared by Dale Rc^tnson, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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funding erf resource cenien staffed by tnumxi pensonMl who provide seivicc to the 
community tm chiM alnac and neglect issues, 

TYainmg wad tedmica] itrottwnpr ^rantt are abo authorized umtor tte Child 
Abmc Act These grants are to help Sutei dcvekq>, impkm^m, cw operate 
relating to the rqxntnig <tf medkal neglNxt of chiklren, indiKUng dbabtod 
infanta with Ufe-threatenii^ ccmlitkms; and to estri^ ami qiefate infonnation 
ckaiin^bousea on medical treatn^t procedures and community service and 
ti^tment rewurces for dsabtod inbnts with life-threatening oomlitions. 

FuadlBg 

Time are no Federal matching requiic^ncnts for the child abuse aiKl ni^ect 
grants authorixod umier the Oukl Abuse Act* The funding amounts for the first 
two State grant pn^rans are t»ed m each State's under-18 pc^mlatton. At least 
^ milticm of the funds api»o{matcd for the Oukl Abuse Act annually is to be 
made availaMe for this State grant Ingram (with a maximum of SS million 
authorixed annually (en the ^ha^tion uhI compliance grants to help States (fevelop 
and operate fuograms fen* r^xmding to reports mec&al neglect). Up to $10 
miUicm annually ts to be m^ availabte from funds ooliected umler the Victims of 
Crime Act (the crime victims fmd) for the State grants for nnproWng the handling 
of child Bbmc cases (IS pment of this amount must be fbc Native American Indian 
tribes to develop such pro-ams)* M least Sll milUon annually of funds 
appn^riated for the Oiild Mmc Act b to be used fm research and demonstration 
propels (with a maximum of SS million to be tised for research and demonstration 
pro^cts relating to the Htenttfkation, treatment and pre\vntion of child sexual 
abuse). No more than $1 million of appropriated funds may be used for training 
and technical assbtance <^nts. 

Federal FoBdlng Ami»iats (Appropriattons) 

FY 1981: $2Z9 million 
FY 1984: $16,2 million 
FY 1988; S24^ miUion 
FY 1989: $25J miUion 

Includes funds for State grants for prevention and treatment, medical neglect 
grants (which did not begin u .til FY 1985). and discretionary grants. These figures 
do not include funds for the State gram for improved procedures for handling child 
abuse c^es. which began in FY 1986; tbb program was allocated $2*8 millton from 
funds deposited in the crin^ victtn^ fund in FY 1986 funds, and $3J million from 
FY 1987 funds. These funcb were transferred from the Victims of Crimt: Act crime 
victims fund and awarded in FY 19ffi. 

Parlidimtion Data 

There are no data on participants in these programs. 
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CHILD ABUSE OlALLENGE GRANT PROGRAM^ 
Autlmrlxatloi 

Oiild Abuse Prevcniion and Trcatinem Act title II; authoriaed through FY 
1991. 

Pragraa Desalptloii 

The child thvse dwDengc grant ptognm s intoided to encourage States to 
cstaMsh and maintain tnnt funds » other fitmiaig mechanisms to support child 
abuse awl ne^ wtiwtics. Acliwtio to be nq^xvusd by the ^tes inclutte 
iwwaling statewide cducatkmal and inftsmationai semman to enhance public 
awareness of the probteaa of cbUd abuse and negk<% encounying {Hofessionals to 
recogmze and deal with probtems of diiM abuse aud neglect; making infonnation 
available to the public and oiganizatitas that deal with child abuse and neglect; and 
encouraging the devek^»i»nt of community {nevoiticm iMt^rams. The ChalkniM: 
Grants Reauthorizatkm Act of 1989 requites tte Naticmal Center on CSuld Abu*c 
and Neg. xt thixni^ its infi»matitsi ckarin^Kntse to directly or ihiroi^ contract 
id«iiify successful programs canrfed out by the States and provide technical 
^tttance to States in the implementation of such pragranis. The program is 
admmistered at the Federal level by the Adminstratwn for Children. Youth ami 
Familks, the VS. Department of Health and Human Services; at the State lewl, 
the program a administered by the State's trust fund advisory boaid or, if none 
the State liaison agency to the Center on Oiild Abuse and Neglect 

FondJng 

States are eligible to receive fumb if they have establishol or maintained in 
the previous year a trust fund or other fimding mechanism for child abuse and 
rnigkct prevention Ktivities. In FY 1988, 42 States partidpated in the program. 
Each eligible State's annual grant amount is to be based on the lesser of 25 pereent 
of the amount made available by the State for child abuse activities the previous 
year or on the number of chiWren lesidhig in the State multiplied by fifty cents. 

Federal FuMlinf Amounts (Appropriations) 

FY 1988: $4,8 million 
FY 1989: $4.8 million 

The program began in FY 1985. 



*^Prepared by Dale Robinson, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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FAMILY VIOLENCE PROGRAMS^^ 
ABlhartatlos 

ChiW Ahyse Preveniion ami Th^aUnen! Act; authoriicd through FY 1991. 
Profr«« DcscripUoas 

Tiifc III of tlie Quid Abuse Act, as amenJcJ, auttKmses four piDgrams relating 
tofamayviotence. The Act authmza a |m^ram of draKHistratkm giwts for Sta^ 
and Indian irUn for actJvitks relating to the fraratioo and trealnicnt of family 
vk^occ; maibiales tte estaM^hment of a natkmal ctearinghotise on famify vicrfencx: 
l^eventkm; and authmzes funds for law cnfoiceo»3it training and technical 
aisistanoc grants^ and in&niBalion kkJ irainii^ pmtE, These family violence 
fnogmm are administered by the OfTtcc of Human Dcvclopn^t Seivk», the U.S. 
Departnmit erf Healdi and Human Seivke», e«pept the law enforcement trainmg 
ami techim:al assotancc granii. which m admin^red by the Office of Justice 
Programa* the U.S. Department of Justice. 

The family vioknoe (temonstratk^ grant {m^ram authorizes grants for Si ales 
and Indian trfccs for activitses intended to pevmt famify vicrfence and to pnwdc 
immediate shelter and related assistamx to victims and their depemtents. 

The Natbnal C&aringhottfe on Family Violence Prevention is mandated lo 
ci^lect, prepare, analyze and disseminate infcMination, statistics, and analyses on ihe 
inctdenoe, preventkm and asiistanoe to vKnims of family violence. The law 
enfcmi^en^nt training and todinical assistance granu arc fw regionally based training 
and icchnfcal assisiaiKc fw pmcmi^ of local and State law enfoncemcnt a^ncics 
with means to respond to incidenU of family violence. Information and training 
i^anu are for law enforrenient agoims who m in cooperation with don^tic 
vioknce sheltm, social servkx agencies, and hospital 



Under the family vk>lenoe (fenimstratk»i pant pnc^rams, each State b allotted 
an amount based on iu populaticm compared to the population in all States. 
However^ each State is to receive at teiast the ^ter of one-half of 1 percent of 
the amount available or $50»00a Local grantees (those funded the States) and 
Indian tribes are required to provide a 35 percent match the fint year, 55 percent 
the leorad year, and 65 percent tlx: third year. Funding to local grantees is limited 
to $50,000 per year for up to 3 yeaii. No less than 85 percent of the amount 
appropriated b to be used for the family violence deflK>nstratton grant program. 



*'Prcparcd by Dale Robinson. Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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Fttkral FDmUiig ^ammls (ApproprteUoiis) 

FY 198& $ai mfflbfl 
FY 1989: $8w2 millbn 

The prc^gram began in FY 198S, 

A]^nt)priations are for all famOy vic^nce activities uiiler the Chitd Abuse 
Act Four hundred thousand doDm allocated for the law enforcement training and 
lechnicd assistance program in FY 1989. 

Parddpatkm Data 



There are no data available on participants in these family \^olence programs. 
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VICTIMS OF CHIME ACT** 
AnIiwirifMltofl 

Hie Vktim of Cnmc Act; autfacmzed through FY 1994. 
ProvTMi Dcsoiptkm 

The Vf^ints c$ Crme as ftinended, autbcami a crime victims fimd lo 
CDQK^ of fmes ooltocted bam posoiis omvicted ci ccttain Fnterat ofiemes. Up 
to $125 maUon collected afflni% m thb fund ibm^ FY 1991 ($150 fmllion 
through FY 1994) is to be used fof awards to: (1) ctwoc ykUm campam^m 
prolans; (2) crime viotm assistance jnt^nms; and (3) l^tes fm inqnovmg the 
handling of chiU alnise cas» (desaibed in aoc^bn section erf this rqxm). No 
deposits shall be made to the fund after S^nember 30, 1991 The family viotence 
pit^rams under the Vioims of Crime Act are administered by tte Office <rf Justice 
Programs, the U.S, Department of Justice. 

Grants um&cx the crin» vktims c ompens ation f»ogram are awarded to States 
that c^imtc programs to ompeiaate vktims of crime m their sunivm for medical 
eaqienses, wage loss, and fiimai eqnws atttflmtirtde to a criuK: ami to provide 
oertam otter services, CSrin^ vi^im asiistanoe grants are giveii to fm^rams to 
proviifeservkes for victims of crime, including crm intervoition services; temporary 
shelter, support services; court-related sovicei; and payment for fmen^ medical 
csiaQUL Prtority for awards is to be givoi to pii^ams that provide asststance to 
victims ctf sexual ^sault, spouse assault, or ch^ dnae. State grants are awarded 
to develop, estabtisb, and cerate program to improve the haiKlUng, investigation, 
and prosecution of child abuse cases, espedaOy ttKve invohong diild sexual abuse. 



Under the crin^ victims compensation prc^ram, State compensation pn^ms 
are to be annualhjr awanted an amount equal to 35 percent of the amount paid by 
the pn^ram fiom State fumis the prevkw fiscal year for oomprasation for victims 
of crinux (If States donH use tteir own funds such a program, they cannot 
receive funds under this pn^am,) If them are not uiffideot funds to award States 
this amount, the pcrcoitage is to be reduced Forty-nine and onc-half percent of 
up to the rust $100 miUk)n in the crime victims fund is to be made available 
annually (of tl^se grants. 

Forty-five percent of the Crst $100 million deposited in the crime victims fund 
is to be made available annual^ for crime victim assistance programs. In addition, 
anything in excess of $103^ million (up to SI 10 million) in the fund is to be used 
for crime victim assistance program grants. Under tlw? crime victims as»stance 
programs, each Stale is to receive $150,000 annually through FY 1991 (SMO.OOO 



Prepared 1^ Dn\h Robinson, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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thfoujj^ FY 1994), fdus a piopc^tkm of any remainiiig avidM^ money in the crime 
vktims fund baifid cm the State's prc^softmi of tte VS. population* 

Ten mSRion doQars (^xxited in tte ftiml is awbMe for the &ate grants to 
imi»0ve the handling of chSd abiae cases. Of this amcnint, IS pment must be for 
Native American Indian ^ibcs to estathoh siidi piogrami. In ^Mitira, funds 
eannarked but not used fcnr aimc vktim ccHapensatkm g^ts at grants uiKier the 
CMd Abuse Act for progran» to imptove the handling of chikt abuse esses are to 
be used for the crime v^m assistance grants. 

Fcdeml FuadiBg Amonats (Amraate Deposited la Crime Victims Fond) 

FY198g: SWJSmMton 

FY 19S9: $117^ million (est) 

The program began in FY 1985, 

Out of mon^ deposited in the fund in FY 1^6, S2S million was transferred 
to the U.S. Dep-^.mrcnt of Health and Humm Services (DHHS) for the State 
grants for improving the handling of child abuse cases. Out of moi^ deposited in 
FY 1987, $3^5 millioo was transferred to DHHS for thb purpose. These monies 
weie not awarded until Se) tember 19S8w Not all funds deposited in the crime 
victims fund go to the above prp^ams, 

Partkipatton Data 

Data on children served by the programs under the Victims of Oime Act are 
not available. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE FAMILY ADVOCACY PROGRAM^ 
Anttefiiatlmi 

Legidative aulhority for the U.S, Department of Defense (DOD) family 
advocacy program ckrives from language included in legislation apjHopriating funds 
for DOD. 

PrognuB Dcscriptfan 

In 1981, a DOD directive cstab&hed 'a coordinated Department of Defense- 
wide family wivocacy program (FAP) for the pienmtli^i, tttentification, evaluation, 
treatment, follow-up, and sporting' of c^es of child ^nise ami neglect and spouse 
abuse involving militaiy personnel and tl^ir families. 

The FAP is administered by each of lim military services (Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Air Force, and Coast Guard). The OfTtce of the Assstant Secretaiy of 
Defense for Force Management and Personnel has overall respomibility for the 
program. The Office of Family Policy ami Suj^xnl provides policy, program 
guidance* and oversight of the DOD FAP/^ 

In 1986, the DOD directive was retssi^ to update DOD policy regarding 
child and spouse abuse. Tte Directive provides polity guidance that reflects a 
number of changes in program organization at DOD. It also reflects changes that 
have come about as a result of service program development since the original 
directive. The directive: 

1. defines the program as a rchabilitati^^, not a punitive program; 

Z urges the services to cooperate wth apjHoprialc Stale authorities in 
reporting cases of child and spouse abuse; 

3. requires the military services to develop a standardized system for gathering 
and reporting cases of child and spcnise abuse; 

4. establishes the Military Family Resource Center (MFRC) as a field agency 
of the U.S. I>epartnient of Defense; and 



^eparcd by Robert L Goldich, Foreign Affairs and National Defense 
Division. 

^^The Coast Guard also participates in the FAP by agreement between the 
U.S. Secretary of Defense and the U.S. Secretary of Tramportation. Within the 
Coast Guard, the program is administered 1^ both the Office of Personnel and the 
Office of Health Affairs. All references to "military services* in this description 
irR'lude the Coast Guard. 
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5. estdiUihei a FaffiOy Advocacy a»iiim to idsjiifyjouit-smrice tssoies and 
asusi the NfFRC DirecU^ in ooOTdinstkHi of ipcdal pdrojectt. 

Oc^igrest apfHOfniatfiS fiiiKb qwdficaDy for the FAP. The fimds are 
»id»lk3cated to the mOHaiy tervkei^ Strict acvounti^ crf^ fiimb is maintain 
eatc^oriet: {Heventknit adminislratjon^ dii«^ seivioca^ edttcatknit and trainii^ 

FWeml Fndtais AdosbIs (AypiPfMlattoM) 

FY 1981: Pn^m xM in oostaKC 

FY 1984: $ 7JS mfflioa 

FY 1988: $14Jmmk)a 

FY 1989: $15.7 mOUon 

Funds are both difldren wd adults. 

Partklpatioa Data 

The FAP covers all ctepcmfent duldien and s|X)uses (tf aoive duty nulitaiy 
pmonneJ-in FY 1984 af^rrmimately 1.6 osfllioo and 12 mUUm req»clively. In FY 
1984, ibett wre 7^19 substantiated cases ctf diiU abuse. 

In FY 1988, 1.1 nuUkniciifldrenand 1.6spcHiseai^ 
In that year there were 9378 subttantiated esses of diiU abuse, and 13,705 
subslaotiated cases of tpou» abuse invohring mflitaiy peisonnel and their families 
reported to Service Central Registries. 
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RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH FKOGRAM^^ 
AiitkoiiiAtim 

Runaway and Homeless Youth Act; autlKmzed through FY 1992. 

PrognuD Dcsertptloa 

The runaway ami hoinetess youth fNPOgiBm fiinds local fodlitics pioviding 
temporary reiidentia] care and counseling, a natkmal toll-free hotline for runaway 
and horoelett youth and tteir famifos and transitkHial hvii^ projects. The pn^;rani 
is itesigned to meet the roecb of these youth oulskk the law eaifcmeniexit structure 
and the juvenile jistice system* The law does ncH specify a^ or other eUgibility 
criteria for the prc^ram; the legulatiom define Youth* as a person under the age 
of 18. The runaway and iKUKless youth prt^ram is administered the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. 

Funding 

Grants are made directly to the recipient shelter, but funds arc allocated by 
State according to each State's under- 18 populatbn. The F^eral share is 90 
percent 

Federal Funding AnNmnts (Ap|m>priatloDs) 

FY 1981: Sll.Omillioo 

FY 1^: $23.3 millbn 

FY 1988: $26,1 million 

FY 1989: $26.9 milUon 



P^dpatioB Data 



Youth served Youth served 

by centers by hotline 



FY 1984: Not available Not available 

FY 1988: 64,000 (est) 55,000 {»t) 



^^repaml by Ruth Elkn Wascm, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION FOR RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH** 
Antboftsatiosi 

Sections 3511-3615 of the Anli-Dnig Abuse Ai^ of 1^ authorized through 
FY 1991. 

Pragnua Descriptloa 

The piograro fcK ninaw^ and hometess youth auttorixes grants to cany out 
leseaich, denioistratkHi, ami seivM» prc^os to piovide counseling to nmaway 
youth, &nd in seme c^es their families^ and to hmidess youth to invent or reduce 
the illicit mc of drugs by sikA youth; to suppcm peer counsding, community 
education, outreacbt tiainii^ rei^ueh, and sOTices coontinatkm related to illicit 
drug use by runaw^ and homeless youth; ami to provide nina^ aiKJ hometess 
^uth in rural areas assistance related to the illicit use of drugs. 

The program s administered by the Administration for Children, Youth, and 
Families, OfTk:e of Human Dcvelopnwnt Services, U,S. Department of Health and 
Human Servkes. 



Public and private nonproOt agencies, organizations^ and institutions are eligible 
to apply for grants. Priority in avv^rding grants will be given to agencies and 
organizations that have experience in providing services to runaway and homeless 
youth. Grants may be made for a 3'year period. Nonfederal matching funds are 
not required 

Federal Funding Amounts (Appropriations) 

FY 1989: $15 million 

The program began in FY 1^. 
Panidpatlos Data 

No participatbn duta are available. 



^^Prepared by Ed Kkhc, Edi^ation and Public Welfare Division. 
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juvEsmE juyncE programs^ 

Jiivemle Ju^ke and DeUaqt^icy Preventkm Act of 1974, as amemted; author- 
ised thfou^ FY 1992 (mdtNteft the Mim^ duMmi'i Aasisianoe Act and the 
PievaitiDa and Treatment Vrogr^m relating to Jin^ite Gang^ and Drug Abuse 
and Dwg TraOMdng), 

PrognuB Deacriptiras 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinqi^i^ Prevention Ad repreaents an attempt 
by tte Federal Government to assiu the States, kx:a! governments, ami private not- 
for-ftfofit agencies to devek^ {m^ams aimol at tbc {^evration rad treatment of 
delinquency among juvenilesw Tte Act b administacd by the Office of Juvenile 
Justke and Delinquem:y Preventlcm (OJJDP), the US. Departmoit of Justice, 
Three programs are authorized the ^i: juvoiiie jistH?e ami delinqi^ncy 
preventk>n, missing chiMrens* assistance, and prevention and tieatn^t (Kograms 
relating to juvenile gang$ and drug abioe and drug IraSkking. In addition, the 
Nationid Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention conducts 
research. 

Juvenile justice and (klinquency prevention is a {MOgram of State formula 
grants and special emphasis programs for a number of activities. These include: 
community-based altematim to incarceration, restitution sentem^, programs to 
strengthen the famOy, diversion, and [Hograms concerned with the special education 
needs of iklinquent children. 

The Missing Children's Assstance Act alkiws missing children's names to be 
entered in the Natk)nal Criminal Informaticm Center*s computerized system, A 
Natkmal Resource Center on Missing Chiklren within OJJDP jmwides such services 
as a toll free hotline to report sightings of mming children. 

The Anti-Drug Abuse Act 1988 amended the Act by aut}K>rizing the 
Administrator of OJJDP to make grants and enter into contracts to reduce the 
participation of juveniles in drug-related crimes; to reduce juvenile participation in 
gang-related activities; and to provide treatment to those who are members of such 
gangs. 

Matching funds are not required for any of these programs. 
Fnittifiig 

Juvenlk Justice and dellnqutocy prrventloo: Grants are awarded to States 
and local govemmeats to assbt in planning, establishing, operating, coordinating, and 



^Prepared by Suzanne Cavanagh, Government Division. 
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evahiatmg pniJeclB dimrlty or thmugh granti mid contrBcts vMi pMk and private 
ageficki. Fuods arc illocaud annual^ mcmg the Statci m the basii of ndative 
populatkm tmdcr 9^ 18, with no State receiving leia than $32S,O0a 

MtolBg cliiMreA OTrfitapcp act: Gtmls are ai^nkd to (Hiblic agei^s or 
ixmptoSt imvate (nfanbtfimis U» edwate |»eali, dddmi, ami Goxmnimity agemm 
ifi to pscmm the riMluctioo aad texital capkritatkm of cbUrm; to piovnle 
mfortn^fon to aarai in locating aiKi n^intiing misung cfaOdren; ami to aki in tte 
oollec^km of apprqmate lUtsUka.. 

PmeaUoB «ad traitDait prepfus rdattag tojwaiik ^op and ibr^ rimsc 
and drag tnlBcUo^ Grants and amtracts are awarded to puUk and private 
noojTO&t agmdei, organoaticnB, aiKl iiHSviduaii to cany c^t Ktivities designed to 
reduce the paitidpatira of juveniles in dnig-rdatod crime, psrtioilafly in dementaiy 
ami aeccxMiaiy scixxA and to develop ^thin the juvenile ad^udicatoiy and 
correctional systems new and innovative n^aia to adcbess tl» f^oblcnis of jtnneniles 
convkrted of s^ifHis drug-rdated and gang-related »:tivities» 

Meral Finding Amounts (AppnqniatJons) 

Oilier of Juvenile Justice and delinquency prevention: 

FY 1981: $1092 million 

FY 1984: $ 702 million 

FY 198a- S 66.7 million 

FY 1989: S 66,7 minion 

Missing chUdrrn^s assistance act: 

FY 1%1: Program not in existence 
FY 1984: $4 millicH) 
FY 1988: $4 million 
FY 1989: $4 roiUion 

PiTvention and treatment pmgrams relating to Jnvenite gangs and ckt^ rinse 
and drug tnlBcklngs 

FY 1989: No funding 

The program was first authorized for FY 1989. For FY 1990, $3 million has 
been speciflcalfy appropriated, which is reduced by 1.4 percent as a result of 
sequestratbn under the BalajKed Budget and Emergency DeHcit Control 
Reaffirmation Act 

I^rtklpatioD Data 

No participation data are available. 
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DRUG QIUCATION AND PREVENTION RELATING TO YOUTH GANGS^^ 
Authoiiiattoa 

AntM>nig Abuse Act of 1988, authorized through FY 1991 
Profrua DcscripUoa 

Title SubtiOe B of the Anli-E^ Abuse Ac^ of 1988 establidses a progroit] 
of drug abuse educatkm ami {mvenltoD relating to ymith gangs. The Act 
auUK>rizei the Secietaiy of Health and Human Services, thn^igh the 
AdmbmtTBtof <rf Children, Youth, mi Families to make pmts to, and enter into 
contraa ^th^ pub& and minprofii private agency c^ganizatkHts, institutions, and 
indivuiuab to jHevent and to reduce the pavtkipalicm of youth in tte aclhities of 
gangs that fflga^ in iUkit drug-retated ^rtivities, to pronKyte the hn^tvement of 
such youth in lawful activities, to prevent the abuse of drugs by youth and to 
educate them about such abuse, to support activitks of local law enforcement 
agcnMS to conduct outre^ programs in communities in which gangs commit drug- 
related oin^ and to inform gang members of tte availability of treatment and 
rehabilitation services for drug ahme. 

Fnndtng 

Grants and contracts are available to public and private not-for-profit agencies, 
organizations, institutions, and individuals to cany out the purposes of the Act No 
matching funds are required 

Ftdrral Funding Amounts (Appropriations) 

FY 1989: $15 million 

The program began in FY 19H9. 
Participation Data 

No participation data are available. 



Prepared by Suzanne Cavanagh, Government Division, 
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DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES PROGRAM^ 
A«thorli^loa 

Dcvelofmienlal Disabilitk» Asskianoe and Bfll of Rights Ad; authorized 
thfoi^FY199a 

PrapwD Descri ptkiB 

The devdopmeotal disiAilitks pix^raiD fupfxvts Slate alkilments and 
discietiGiiaiy grants to hej^ plan and m o nito r myiceiy ensure proia^mi of legal 
ri^ts, devdop new lervioe a{^m»c]iei» and tran pemmMl to detim teivicca to 
peivosa with devek>pairat8l disiriMlitk&, Tbe goal €t the ptognun is to assist States 
in aouring thai pmoos with devdopniCTtal otsabSitaes leome ll» caie, treatimmu 
ami other services needed to enable them to achieve tteir manisum potential. The 
tens ftevelopmental disability n»ins a seveie, dumiic disability that k manifested 
bcftm age 22, is iBcely to oonUni^ indefinitely, resuhs in substantial functional 
limitatkin&f and lequifes Ufekmg devices. 

The statute authorises activities on bc;<alf (rf persons with devek^nnental 
disabilities throu^ four grant fm^grams: (1) State all^ment pit^m for fanning 
and oocmiinating servim and suf^rting demonstratkm service prefects; (2) State 
grants for systems that j^otect and mtvocate tbe rights of pmons yvith 
developroental disabilitka; (3) discietionaiy grants fcH- univenity affiliated training 
Injects; and (4) discretionary grants for ^>mal projects that demonstrate new 
service techniqi^ 

Qiild development services are one of four Fecterai priority service are^ in the 
State allotment program. These services include early identification and iniervcn- 
tioD, counseling and training of parents, ami diagnosis and evaluation of develop- 
mental disabilities present in children. 

The developmental dbabilitics pro^m is adminbtcred at the Federal level by 
the OiTice of Human Development Servkes, the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. Tbe State alfotment program is administered by the State 
developnKDtal disabilities planning roundl appointed by tte Govermr and by a 
State administering agency, which is also appointed liy the Governor. The 
protection and advocacy systems are required to be independent of any agency that 
is providing services to persons with developmental disabilities and may not be 
administer^ by the State planning council 



**Prepared by Maiy E Smith, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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FsBittag 

Fumb the State aUotinent |m>gra]ii ami the prntection aod advocKy 
im^ram aic f&tiibuted according to a fonnula based on State populatioii, the 
extent ctf need for devebprocntal c&abOity lervkcs, and relative State Gnancial 
i^od. FedenI funds for the State aOc^ment pn^ram rami be matched on a 75 
percent Fecferal-2S petccnt State basa except in poverty areas ^liiere the fxderal 
share is 90 percent. Ttere are no matching funds reqiUred of the protection and 
advocacy program. 

FcfhnI Fnttding Amoants (Appn^irlatloBs) 



FY19S1: SS9.4 million 

FY 1984: $62.4 miUion 

FY 1988: $9Z9 mfllion 

FY1W9: $95.0mUlion 



Funds are totals for adults and children. 



Partkipatloo Data 

This program provides planning, service coordination^ advocacy, and demon- 
stration projects intended to bemflt all dcvelopmentally disabled children. In FY 
1988, 77,000 children with developmental disabilities Mncre served in university 
aililiated programs, but ttere are no program data availabie to indicate the number 
of children or adults served in other parts of the program. 
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ASXn£Saan FAMILY UFS?^ 

Title XX of the Public Heahb Servfee Act; cqrirod tt the esid of FY 1969. 
Sifioe tlioit the pfogram hn been cm&moi throuf)i appnq>ri*tiom IqMatkm. 

PlrognBB DcicjI|iliM 

The idolcicept fSumly life teidi d em o mtrt tei prajects to |m:i«iit 

adolciccnt prcgnaocy and tsut pregnant Mfcdcgrata and adotesceni paieats. Tw 
types of lefviccs mqr be catered bj gw^eK (1) ouv ^ntos. for pr^nftot 
addemoti and ■dotoocal parents and tteir Cmaiea; and (2) pre vcotk» sesvioesy 
wfaicb m icivioei to prevcot adotesomt MEual id^iaaa and m avaiiable to any 
adolescent Care services faadude fmmaiy and ^mwntativc beaJtfa care, inaicnilty 
counselh^ outiitiooal giAtom, and adc^Akm ooum^^ md rdienab to pediMric 
care and mateniily tosm^ cAicatjomd and vocational sovieei, di3d care, 
lK»Kmaking education, and famfy pjanmq[ setvices (wbea aoi otimvifisc available 
in tbe commtinity). fteventimi se^ioes indode educational tervioes to teenagov 
and thek familiea, intoded to |»event or dday sesnial letoticms, and piegnancy 
testing* nutritioQal counsefiDg, ami tranqxniation (but nc^ family planning seivioeiV 
Umter the law, grantees arc to give primary emphasis to saving vfc^sorats under 
a^ 1& 

Tte adolescent family life pn^ram ato funds research projecU into tl^ causes 
ami oonscqi^nces of adolescent pregnancy and parenthood 



Grants are awarded directly to public agei»3cs and mmproflt organizations. 
The Federal share of funded projects b 70 percent in the first 2 years, with a 
decreasing Fetferal riiare thereafter. 

Fedml Fandlng Amnvita (Apimpiiatlow) 

FY 1994: $14.9 million 
FY 1988: $ 9.6 millfon 
FY 1989: % 9.6 roUIion 

The program began in FY 198Z 



^Prepared by Rulh Ellen Wfiacm, Education and Public Welfare EHvision- 
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putldpatkMi Date 



Cw tovioes 
(eaioiaied Dumto of 
pOTons served)' 



Preventkm scrvkcs 
(e^inuiled number of 
penons icivcd)* 



FY 

FY 1«& 



23^ 
20,100 



6W53 
48,000 



In addition to |»^Dam adcdocents and adokscrat parents, client estimates 
also UKiude infants, male partrcrs, and extended family membeis. 

includes only Iboie dknto itsceiving "facc-to-faoc" sCTvices. I>oes not include 
eiitmatca erf clients scivcd by certain cdiKrational scrvfccs, such as mass media 
campaigns^ 
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INDIAN CHILD WELFARE ASSISTANCE (FOSTER CARE)^ 

AotlwilzatioB 

Snyder Act of 1921; penBanemfy autbmzed, 

Progrmm Descrtpttoa 

The iQdkn child Mlfare assistaiKc (ROgrain pioviftes ftimis to Indian tribes for 
foster and insUtutkmal care for c^ieodent, o^teded, and handki^>ped duMrea 
Children must not currently be reo^ving other Federal publk assistai^ siurh as aid 
to families with deponfcnt children suf^ten^tal sectirity inanne and must 
resiife on an Indian reseivatk>n. The |»v^ram » ttfamnistered at the Fiederal level 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the VS. Department ctf the Interior. 



Funds under this program are provided in the form of direct payments to 
indivkiuals btm designated States, public agencies, or Indian tribes. The program 
is 100 percent federally funded. 

Federal FundJog Amognts (Appn^ations) 

FY 1981: $13-6 million 

FY 1984: $14.7 million 

FY 1988: $14.7 million 

FY 1989: $14.8 millbn 

PartidpaUoa Data 

FY 1984: 3,000 

FY 1988: 3,000 (est) 

FY 1989: 3,000 (est.) 

Data represents a monthly average. 



Prepared by Dale Robinson, Education and Public Welfare Div^oa 
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INDIAN CHILD WELFARE SERVICES^ 
ADthorizatkm 

Indian Child Welfare Act of 1978; pcrmanenity aultorized 

PitygrvBi Dcsci'iptkm 

Titk 11 of the Indian Chikl Welfare Act authorixes grants to Indian tribes 
and Mganizations fur Indian child and famfly programs Eligibte sermes indwle, 
among others: (1) developing a system fc^ liceosmg and r^ulating Indian foster 
and adoptive bon»; (2) various kintb of family assatance, such ^ homemaker 
services ami day care; (3) hiring professkmab to assist tribal courts in child welfare 
matters; (4) guidance and legd assistance to Indian families invoked in custody 
proceeding; and (5) adoptive subsidies for Imlian chHdrca The grants are intemted 
to help Indian tribes identify and solve Indian child and family problems, particularly 
those associated with child custody, foster care, and adoption. 

The program is administered at the Federal level by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) in the U.S. Dcpaiimcnt of the Interior. 

Fondlng 

Federal funding for programs und**r the Act is in the form of 100 percent 
federally fund^ pn^ect grants to local Indian tribes and tribal organizations. 

Federal FnndiDg Amoonts (Appropriations) 

FY 1981: $93 million 

FY 1984: $8.7 million 

FY 1^: $8.4 million 

FY 19^ $8J million 

Participation Data 

No participation data arc available. 



^^^Prcparcd by Susan Schillmiicllcr. Education and Public >Vclfare Divisit>n. 
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REFUGEE AND CUBAN/HAITIAN ENTRANT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM^ 
AntboffinrtiQB 

THfe IV irf the Iram^tkm and Natioiia% Act; titte V 0^ Refugee 
Education AsiiMaiice Act d[ 19Ba Apfmpriatkms were aatborizcd thmugb FY 
1988 bjr the Refugee Aantanoe Extoacm Act erf 1986. Tte fm^Fam is cunentiy 
opmttiag witbcHit a hmai authorizatioit 

Fragnai DcscrlfllQa 

The Fedml n^ugee Cuhan/Haitkn entrant assistafm fnogcom^ h ^Imin- 
Btcied by the CMBce o( Refii^ Rci^tkamt {ORA% FamOjr ^ippcm Administra- 
tmi, the U^Dqmrtaiemctf Health ttidHmnan^exvk^ ORR letmbunes States 
for tibeir duir oftheoomc^aki tofaiml» 

medkfl^ benefits provided to eligible rdi^ mid cntnmt bmilki for the first 24 
mmithi^ tl»e^ are hi tte United States Needy idi^ee and ratrrat indivklua^ and 
familkt ^ are digibte these pn^nms because they don't ircet family 
structure requironrau may move spedal cash and mecScal bo^&ts fnm ORR for 
up to 12 months. Tbeieafler, if the rrfiigee or oitrant taroily qualifies for a State 
<^ local geimra] assistance pn^ram, if avai]d>te, these ben^ts are reindmised 
ORR for the fbOowing 12 months. 

ORR also rdmburscs States for Ihc noitfeiferal share of jnoviding child welfare 
services, hiduding fosto* care maintcnaiKC, to refugee and oitrant chiklren for the 
first 24 mcmths tl^ child is in t}^ United States. If tt» child b unacccmpanied by 
a parent or i^»e rdative, these reimbuned sCTvkaes, as wcQ as reimburmi health 
benefits, may be provided unUl the chfld reactes age 18, or okter if the State's 
wifare plan so prescribes. AddilionaWy, ORR provides funding for a broad range 
of soda] services induding targeted ^sistanoe for impacted arc^ some of ^ich 
may b^iefit chiklren (e.g., day care, youth coimseling, youth trainiog^ployment 
programs)* 



^^^pared by Joyce Vialet, Education and Public Welfare DivBton. 

Cuban/Haitian entrant h dtefined as cither a person who received the 
formal designaticm after tl« Qiban boailift in 1980, who b any other Cuban or 
Haitian natkmal who has been paroled into Uie U,S^ or is otherwise known to the 
U^. Immigration and Naturalization Service, and whose immigration status has not 
been resolved 

*^^Thtt and related time pcriotb arc likely to be reduced in the near future. 
The conference report on RIt 299Q, the House Bad Scnate-p^scd FY 1990 Health 
and Human Services appropriatioiw bilL slated, "the conferees intend that the period 
of reimbursement for cash and medk:al distance iK)t fall bdaw 12 months* (H 
Rcpt 101^274, p. 28). 
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Fimdiiig 

Fedecal ics^dement asnstancc b provktod by ORR mainly throu^ State- 
admmis^ped rdiigDc rqctttemeat programs whkli (EstrilHite the funds tlirou^ a 
variety of difikient pxoccdura. There are no State/local matching requirements. 

Federal Fvadtng Ammsis (^^iMViMtetims) 

nri981: S901.7milUoQ 
FY 1984: SS4U miSioo 
FY 1988: $346.9 miUkm 
FY 1989: S382.4 millkHi 

These figures rqneseni approjHiatioiis for reimbursements to States for 
benefiu provided to all refugees eligible for itwse benefits, regardtes of age. The 
percentage of funds that goes to children is not availabte. 

Participation Data 

The total number of redpienu h not available. 
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FOSTER GRANDPARENT PROGRAM^ 
ABthmii^Ira 

Donwstk Vc^untem* Service Act of 1973; authoroed Ihrou^ FY 1993, 
PragnuB Dcscrlptioo 

This program, adnwust^ed by ACTICM4, fnovktes part-time voluateer 
opportunities tow-inccNiie persons 60 years ami om to provide suppcmive 
services to chikiieQ with phy»cal, mratal, onotkMial, ai social dBabOitieL Agraides 
whfch are redi^ents of fiuKb fiax foster graidpaieiiU in iKHiprcAt sc^tinp such 
as sdiools, hospitals, day care ceotm, and inslitutioiis fi»r the mCTtally or ph^icaliy 
handicapped. Tne foster grandparenu wc^ with chikbea who are under Bg^ 21, 
except that tte law allows a fo^ grandparait to conthiiie woiidng with a n^tally 
retarded chihJ over 21 as long as the du*kl was receiving sovkes prior to that 
Foster grandparents provide services 20 hours a week on a one-ta<»ie bi^ to 3 
to 4 children* 



ACTION awards funds to local a^mnes to sponsor frater grandparent 
programs on a project grant Pro^ grants arc administer^ locally and arc 
awarded to private, nonprofit oi^anizations and State and local puUic agencies. 
Federal fumb generally cover 90 penxnt of the project ccwis, although the Director 
of ACTION is authorized to provide fumb in excess of 90 percent. Some States 
have approprialcd State funds to expand the foster grandparent program beyond the 
level of support provided by the Federal Government 

Federal Fuodiog Aooasts (Appropriations) 

FY 1981: $4R4 million 

FY 1984: $49.7 million 

FY 1988: $57.4 million 

FY 1989: $58.9 millbn 

Partkipatloa Data 

FY 1984: 64,225 children served 
FY 1988: 68,000 children serwd 



^^Prepared by Carol O'Shaughncs&y, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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VISTA AND RELATm VOUmiEER PROGRAMS^ 
AstfaoriiBiira 

Domcalic Voliintw Service Act; authorued ihrough FY 1993. 
ProfnuB DcscrlpllcHUi 

Th& Dcmcstic Volimteef Sdvkc Act suthcmzes isveral volunteer ptograoK 
indudiJig voliinteeiB in seivice to America (VISTA), the VISTA Htemy corps, and 
the fttui^t oonununity wsrvke prapant (The fosta^ ^raiKlparBnt pogram which 
is also authorised by thk Act, it ttescribod sq»ralely.) The piognuio umter the 
DooHstic Voluntm Service Act mc acbmni^ered by the independent agcmy 



VISTA was ccmoejv«i as a doimtic peace awps in i^^liich volunteen save 
full-time in imqccts cfesigirad to reduce pomty. Tod^, ai^Hoamately 2,600 
volunteers a^ 18 or €Ma serve in ommnunity activiiies to hcJp reduce or 
eliminate poverty ainl poverty-rdated probtemi. Many VISTA projects involve 
working directly with chiMrcn. Out of 597 pro^cts in FY 1988, over half involved 
wwking with youth, runaways, andA>r child abuse ami neglect incidaits. In FY 
1987, the VISTA literacy corps w^ auttorized to uul^ VISTA volunteers in 
programs whose primary goal is eradicating illiteracy. Some of the projects in the 
literaty corps also involve helfnng children. 

The student community service program |Hovktes volunteer opportunities for 
high school and coltege stuitents aiul technkal assistarKc to schoob and 
organizations that promote voluntarism amoi^ youth. Many of the projects funded 
invoke working with chiMren, In FY 1988, af^Honmately 28,000 high school and 
ooUe^ studente volunteered in 116 {nt^^ecU that imJinfed tutoring, day care, drug 
abuse preventbn, literacy, and heahh, among other things. 



VISTA volunteers receive a monthly subsistence ^owance and a stipend paid 
upon completion of service. Literacy corps vcdunteers receive the same beneHts. 
Stu(tent9 in the student community service program volunteer on a itonstipend basis. 
Project grants for this latter program are awankx) for up to $15,000 for a 12-month 
period; second- or third-year reduced funding may be sought by grantees. The 
grantee is required to contribute a local share of at least $3,000 each year. 



Prepared by Dale Robinson, EdiK^tton and Public Welfare Division. 
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Fcttend Faadli^ Amomts (Appniprfaitiaiis) 
VISTA 



FY 1981: 
FY 1984: 
FY 1988: 
Ff 1989: 



S30.6 mnibn 
$15.0 mOkm 
%\9A miUkm 
$21.6 miUkm 



VISTA Ulcracy 
Corps 



Not ^3f4icaUc 
af^dfcable 
$2.9 milUoti 
$2*8 million 



StiKtenl 

Cominunity 

Service 

$2J nuUion 
$1.8 inillkMi 
$13 milUon 
$13 million 



The program began in FY 1987. 
PmrtJcipstkn Data 

Data are not available on the number of children served through ihese 
programs. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES BLCXX GRANT^ 
AvtboriziUtoa 

Human Scivk:es Reautborizatkm Act isS 1%6; auiborized thiough FY 199a 

Program Desciiptira 

Kock grrats to State* are Cor pravklii^ sovms to ameliorate eliminate 
poverty. Most acUvitiei arc cqseiatal loca^ 1^ pvtAk or oonpfofit antipoverty 
agenc» caOed ONmnitoity Action AgcadcL Activjtiei iochxfe direct servke 
provision, such as child care and uansportation, informatioQ and rderral to other 
service progrann, and sclf-beip project such as community gardens euKl bousing 
rehabilitation. Federafiy, the prognua ii adbmnistoed by the Office of CcHnmunity 
Servkes, Family Supper Aifavm^tkm, the VS. Department of Health and 
Human Services, At the State Icvd, funds are received by Governor's office, 
which distributes grants to local govenmienti or fmvate ncmprofit agencies. 

Fuiidhig 

Funds are pfovided to States according to the relative portion of funcb 
received by each State from the fimner C6mmunify Services Administration in FY 
1981. Al teast 90 percent ctf eadi State's aDotmoit must be pass&) through to local 
public or private non|m)nt Community Acticm Agencies. No nonfederal match is 
required. 

Federal Funding Amooots (Appnqnriatiras) 

FY 1981: $526.4 mUlion^ 
FY 1984: S3S23 miffimi 
FY 1988: S3823 miliiDn 
FY 1989r $380.6 million 

Ending level for prccfccessor programs in the CcMnmunity Services 
Administration, Indicates total |m)gram spending. Portion spent on children and 
youth not available. 

Partidpathin Data 

No participation data are available. 



Prepared by Karen Spar, Educatbn and Public Welfare Div»ioa 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Q)UCAT10N FOR THE DISADVANTAGED-UKAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
GRANTS^ 

Aulbaiiatlra 

Titte I CbaptcT 1. P&rt A ctf tte Etemoitaiy and Seixsndaiy Education Act 
1965 (ESEAX as amoidcd hy the Augialus R HawkiiB-Robert T Stafford 
Eteacotaiy and Seoomlaiy Sdmd ImiHtyvtmrat Anmxbi^ts of 1988; authorized 
thnni^ FY 1993, 

Fnxpm DesaiptJoB 

Fcnir major types of program are autboiizsd uoder chapter 1: (1) grants to 
local educational agendei (L£As) for Ibe educatk>Q <rf dtft^lvaota^ children, 
which are described m this cony; (2) ^ts to State abrades for the education of 
migrant^ handicaj^mi, plus Defected and detinquent cfaildi«i« wfak:h am indhidualty 
disclosed dscwhcrc in this rq»rt; (3) cvm start grante for ^t educatkm of 
disadvantaged younf" chikfacn and their {wento i»bo lack a hi^ school diploma (or 
ojiuvalcnt), which are abo discussed risewfam in this report; ami (4) grants for 
secofidaiy school Imk sloBs |dus dn^ut prewraiion*^ programs, v*k* as of FY 
1990 have not been funded and arc, ther^m, ntn indttftod in this report Chapter 
1 also inch^ ^nailer piv^rams df aid for SUtc administraticm, evahiation, technical 
assBlance, and pro-am raiprovcmcnt; these are not included in tbb leport because 
they do not directly jmivide services to children. 

The LEA grant fm^rann <rf chapt^ 1 serve edw^titmalfy disadvantaged 
chikben attending public and private schoc^ ftoo the preschool through secondary 
education leveb. The services provided are tntemkd to meet the special 
educational needs of children whose s^n^emic flchkvcmcnt is below the Icv^l 
appropriate tor tteir ^ Thk }»og^ is administered by the Office of Etemenlary 
and Secondaiy Education, the US. Departnont of Education (ED), as well as by 
State educattonal a^iMrtei (SEAs) and UEAs. There are no State or local 
matching requirements for dia{^ 1 i^ograms. 

According to ED's NatkmaJ Assessmau cfChapta- J (19871 most chapter 1 
partidpants recede suppkmcntaiy instructim in reeling (74 percent), while almost 
half (46 percent) receive mathematics instnHi^a Pupils are typically 'pulled out* 
of their regular classrocnn to receive chaptor 1 inslnictron, frequent^ during the 
time that other pupils are receiving "regular" instruction in the sanw subjects. 



*1>repar^ by Waym CUnon Rkidle, Education and Public Welfare Division. 

*^Another dropout prevention prc^m, autluyrized under title VI «rf the ESEA, 
is discussed in this report 
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Nev^lhelcss, a significant nioority pupik receive cb^ylcr ! iimruction in their 
regular classroom seating. 

Faadii« 

Ahboi^ sOl chapto' 1 LEA granU be iXHiduDed ml used fc^ the shim 
purpoies at the kscal level, Ibey aie aOocaled unto two sqiarate ft^idas. Tte 
ba^ grant {[mnila dbcates fiasli to LEAa^ m jm^pcHtioQ to counts formula 
diiMrai multiplied by a coit focK^. The diiklitra anrntcd in tbe alkxatton formuk 
are those 9gsi 5-17: (a) in pcm fonuUc^ (b) in teaflia reodving aid to famHies 
witb dependent diOdiea payarati m c»«sa of the povo^ levd Eor a funily ol four, 
ami (c) in local bdlities fox tte neg^ec^ and d^iKpmit The cost factc^ ts the 
^te average p^-fmp3 eaqmidituie fmr (niUic elanentuy and secondary education, 
limited to no moie tban 120 peicait or no less tiian 89 pocrat the National 
avmge, thai fttftber muHtpfied by A If grants are not fuUy funded at the levd 
iiMlkaled by this fcmiula, as has been the esse for evny year unce FY 1966, they 
aie reduced ]m^)ortionately, witb «> LEA to lecdvc le» than 85 percent of its 
^ant to the previous year.^ Mo^ ch^n^ 1 LEA grants arc allocated under the 
basic grant formula (S19 l»Ilion in FY 

The cancefwodtm grant formula ($0l2 InllkMi in FY 1989) is Mmilar to that for 
basic grants^ except fuiKb are allocated only to LEAs in counties where the number 
of chiUrra counted in the bask grant fcmiula for the •previous year is at k:ast 6,500 
children, m at teast 15 percent of the total population aged 5-17. There is also a 
concentration grant State minimum <^ in gei^ral, the greater of 025 percent of 
total grants, or S25O,O0a^ 

Within LEAs. LEA grant fimds arc allocated to the school attendance areas 
with the greatest illative number or percentage of children firom low income 
families.^' In these target attendamre areas, the most educationally disadvantaged 
children are served, regardless of their individual famBy income or whether they 
attend public or private schook. 



specifically, the ED alkKates ^ants at the county level, then SEAs 
subalkx^te county tottb to imijvidual LEAs. Gra'its may be calculated directly at 
the LEA level by the Fecteral Government after tabulation of tltt 1990 census. 

^f certain appropriation level thresbokh arc met (which had not yet occurred 
throu^ FY 1989), tl»n a basic grant State minimum, generally 025 percent of total 
grants, would abo be applied 

^''Iw FY 19S9 appropriations, this was im:reased to $34(,00a 

^^Schoob may be ranked on tl^ bas& of their actu^ enrollments, rather than 
on t}^ number of children residing in their attendance areas^ 
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VtOtni Fndlsf AsMots (A ppropria t i iiM) 

nr 19B1: $2^ moo 
FY 19B4: S3.0 baik» 
FY 19B8C $3 J baiiaB 
FY 1989: $4.0 bOlkm 

Ap]>n^>rutions for cha|Her 1 LEA granu only uc listed. 
P«rtidp«tioa Dita 

FY 1984: 4.4 mOkm pufrib 
FY 19B7: 4.7 millioa pui^ 

Later data are not avafl^dc 
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EDUCATION nWCK GRANTS FOR STATES^ 
AotbortetlM 

Etementaiy and Secxtndaiy Education Act ctf 1%5, Title I, Oiai^ 2, Federal 
State, and Local Partnenhip for Educatk>na] Impravcmcni; autlKnized through FY 
1993. 

Progna Dcscrtptkm 

Oranti support school unprovcroent, educational innovation, and effective 
sdiook Eligible actmties tndude pn^raim for itiKients at rU; of failuie or 
dn^ipiog out, aoqumtkm of educational materials^ innovative piograim for 
schoolwide imjmivemait, tiainti^ and professimia] devek^mmt, ami piograms to 
cidianoe peisonal rwiyHrfyr Local edimticHial agencies (LEAs) design and 
implcflient pn^rano; th^ receive at kast 80 percent of e^ State allotment. 
State educaticmal agencies (SEAs) use lemainii^ funds for progreni administratton, 
technical assistance to LEAs, aiHl dlectivc sdKx^ pn^^Fams. The U^. Department 
of EdiKation adminbters this program. 

Fondliig 

Grants are allotted by formula to SEAs in proportion to the population aged 
5-17, with no State to receive less than 0,5 percent of the total allotment. Matching 
is not requirpd* 

Ffdcnd FandlBg Amoimfs (Appropriatiims) 

FY 19S1: $512.0 million 
FY 1984: $450.7 nufikm 
FY $478L7 mfllicHi 

FY 1989: S463.0 million 

Chapter 2 was initially funded in FY 198Z The amount shown for FY 1981 
is for comparable pn^rams consolidated into the education block grant. 

Plaitldpatios Data 

AU public and private denmtaiy and secondaiy school children are eligible to 
receive services frcmi this program; however, participatton data arc not available. 



'^^^Preparcd by Paul Irwin, Education ami Public WdEare Division. 



ESUCATlCm PROGRAMS FOR ailLOREN WTTH IIANDICAPS^^ 
AiitlMniialSM 

Edusatkm erf the Hant&^qTed Ad (EHA); the Slate grant and preschool 
grants are permaoeiitly autbc^ised; gnwts Cw early mtcivmtion s^vkes for 
hamtkqqmi mfmts and toiUlen are ai^lKmmi ttm»igfa FY 1991; mter pt^ams 
are autbcHizDd tlmHi^ FY 19B9. The O^^rtl Education Piwisiofis Act piwides 
for an autcmialk: exteaskni of tte EHA discreth^taiy grant programs through FY 



Prograai DcscriplioBS 

The EducatioD of the Handkaf^ Act auttoiw a ninnber of prc^tns to 
f ujqxm and improve the ediMtkjn ctf cfaikbra with handicaps. The administering 
agaideitte: the Office ctf Spec^ Educatk>n and Rehahlitative S«vk^ 
DepartflM^nt frf Education; &ate oducatkmal aj^iK^ k)cal educational 

agemsei (I£As); aoo|m^ i^eocks; airi in^lutkHtf of hi^^ tean^ Tbelar^i 
program ii the ^tc grant |»ogram« The Act also autbori^s a formula grant 
pni^am for eariy intervention scrviocR, a preschoc^ yant, special studies, and other 
discretion^ grrat programs. 

Stale gmt procmm: The State grant program is designed to wure that every 
child with a handksip aged 3-21, residing within a State that participates in this 
program, receives a free ^propriate pubUc education in the least reMrictive 
educatKHial setting. Fumk arc allotted to States, and through them to LEAs, based 
on their number of childmn with haiKlkapi aged 3-21 vfho are receiving a free 
api^priate puMtc educatkssL The mmdroum amount a State may receive for each 
chOd with a handicap wto is served is 40 percent of the national svcv^gs per-pupiJ 
expenditure (APPE). State granU tnay cmly be used to psy for costs 
associated with educating a chikt with a bamiicap as compared to a non-hamlicapped 
cbQd. Ahhougb Federal appDcqmatkns have increased ste^lily since FY the 
Federal share of the APPE peaked at cmly 115 percent in FY 1979. In FY 1^ 
the Federal share is about &5 percent 

All States ami the outlying arcm participate in the State grant program. Plans 
submitted by States as a oomlition for thdr padidpatk»n m the program are 
required to demonstrate that: (1) each child with a handicap has an indhridualizcd 
educational |^ addressing the child*s unique special eduotion needs, and any 
related services that may be required for the chik) to beneflt from spedal education; 
(2) eadi chikJ is evaltiated ami diagnosed by a roulti-disdplinaiy team, including at 
least oi» teacto m other specialist with kno>iitelge in the area of suspected 
disability; (3) parents arc invoked in aJKl informed of the diagnosis and the initial 
plm^ment of the child, and the development of the individualized education plan; 
and (4) the State has established due proc^ procedures under which parx^nts of 



^•'Prepared by.Marg(» Scbenet, Educatk)n and Public Welfare Divisbn. 
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chikkcn with hmx&spf Ruqr fonaaBy questkm mOkm tAm by the edwstioiial 
sfOai wHh fcgud U> the ^cNwoa(:d^Klcklci%^ca^km md rdated ierv^ to their 
cbM. The program lovn chikboi with ■ fiill range oi haodtcapping ccHMiitkias 
ffom the tsdUfy teaming dsd^ to tte severdy midti-baxidicappecL 

rmc^ooi pmals: Provides FcdenI fonmda grants to States for special 
edu(»tkn md idatcd services for dsOdim with handk^x aged 3-S. B)f FY 1990, 
States sny receive vp to $1«000 per diSd saved under tte program. ^ FY 1991« 
^ the latest, putk^Mtng Stales must mandate ipeckl edii^atkm and rdat^ 
scmcci for all diildren with handicaps b^wem 3 and scIhx}] ^ 

Gmts to* infiota aad l^tiUes: Provides Fecteral formuk pants to States for 
the devck^ment «h1 in^tement^n erf annfaeheniave statewide systems ctf early 
tnuventioo services fcv infanta and to&Uos with bandic^ ami thdr families. 
Tbese services are denned to adchcss the physical and devctopmental piobienis of 
tnfantt and toddlcis with han&aps 9^ Iskik ttaou^ 2 yeai& Servicca incliKte 

II idoiUfkatfon, dij^iosis. faroiiy traiimig, couffiding* and various other support 

i ccrvim Fundi are aUolted to States on the basis of the relative population of 

chikiren aged birth throu^ 2 yean. 
A variety of other research, demoistration, training evaluation and technical 
anistancc discretionary grant prc^rams are supported under the Education of ihc 
Handicapped Act 

Fndl^ 

Funcb for all three programs arc distributed by formula The State and 
preschool program grants are allocated based on the counb of children ^th 
handicaps provided by Hie SMa. Tte fiuds fcH- infants and families are allocated 
based on the numbers erf all infanu ^ed 0-Z No nonfederal match is required for 
ai^ of these fwograms. The State grants, preschool grants* and infants ami toddlers 
pn^ams are forward fumtaf (Lc, FY 1989 funds may be obligated during a 15- 
nwnlh period consiting of the last 3 monlta of FY 1^ pit* all of FY 1990), 

Federal Foadlag Amooats (Appropriations) 

FY 1981 FY 1984 FY 1988 FY 1989 

State grant program: S874J $1,068,9 $1,431.7 $1,475.4 

Preschool ^U:* 25.0 26.3 20M 247.0 
Grants for infants 

and families:* - - 67.0 69,8 
•Program change enacted by P.L 99^57, 
*Ncw program enacted by P.L 99-457, 
Dollar amounu arc shown in millions. 
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PulkiiMtloa Data 

State fraat pngnm Ch3d oount ised for datnbution of funds on July 1, 
19B4: 4,096^. on July 1. 19S8: 436.00a 

IV ci cho n i fiaata: Child ootmt uKd for datributkui of funds on July 1, 1984: 
243.000; on July 1. 1988: 288,00a 

Graata for iabats aad bmillca: No paitidpitioo data available. 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS^^ 
AirtboHzatloa 

BOingual Edi^tion Act; authorized thnni^ FY 1993. 
Progm Dcscriptioa 

The BSingual Educatkw Act authcmm {m^rams to suppcnt ami improve 
educatkmal icrnces to limited En^isb-{msficiciit Undents. Biliogiial edwstton 
piograms aie atbniimtered by the VS. Dcpaitiwia of Edi«:ation (ED% 

BUlsgaal edmt^ graofs to tocal sdool dtotrictr. Federal grants to local 
school dstricti^ are supported umto m separate cxmiposents. Grants are awarded 
lo local school districts or sdKxds operated or fumkd by the Bureau of Imlian 
Affaire (BIA) to establish, opmte, or improve English-language instruction 
programs for limited EngUsh-pr^awit (LEP) stuitaits. Tte prpja^ are dcsipi^ 
lo buiM the capadty of the grantee to maintain |MOf^Bms for LEP stuctents when 
Federal funding is rediK:ed or eKmfaiated. Emphaus is placed on parental and 
community invohement in jrfanning and operating local propwns and on serving 
those children most in n^L 

The six types of grants to local schocH districts include; 

(1) transitional bilingual education grants that lee the native 
language to the extent ncce^ry to te«:h En^h and to permit 
ttw LEP student to meet grade promouon and graduation 
standards; 

(2) ctevelopmenlal bilingual grants that teach English but also 
strengthen or ctewlop native language skills; 

(3) sponal alternative instructional program grants that provide 
spcdfically ctesigrwrf classroom instruction for LEP students in 
English; 

(4) academic excellence grants that serve as models of exemplary 
programs and facilitate the dissemination of effective bilingual 
educational practices; 

(5) family English literacy granU that are designed to teach English 
to LEP adults and out-of-school youth; and 



^^Prcparcd by Ruby Ann M, Esquibel, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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(6) special populatiota granti that |Ht3vide educational sefvk» to 
preschoc^ special educatkm, md gifted and talented LEP 

The Bilingual Edw^tkni Act abo autlKKizes grants for training, technical 
assbtao(», evaluatira, data coltection aiui cKter activitks* 

Hie Office of Bilittgiial Education ami Minority Langua^ Affairs, ED, 
sdministm the bilingual educattm {Hogram in coopmtion with State ediK:ationa] 
agencies (SEA») and local educatkmal agmdes (L£As). instttutkms of higher 
educat'^o, and etementaiy and secondary schools operated or funded by tte BIA. 



Grants and ctMitracts are awarded on the base of national competition to 
SEAs and LEAs, institutions of higher educattoa elementary and secondary schools 
operated ot funded by the BIA, and private organizations. No ncMifederal match 
b required. 

Federal Funding Amounts (Appropriations) 

Grants to LEAs: 

FY 1981: $ 9a9 million 

FY 1984: $ 89.6 miUion 

FY 1988: $1012 miiibn 

FY 1989: $110,8 million 

k^rtkipatlon Data 

Granu to LEAs: 

FY 1984: 194^23 children 
FY 1988: 233,594 children 
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STATE AGENCY MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM^ 



Avtitorhatfoa 

The Eiemoitary and Secondaiy Education Act, a$ amended; authorized 
throu^ FY 1993. 

Program Deserfptk» 

Slate edmratkmal agenc^ (SEAi) are el^le to rei^ve gi^ts prograins 
nmtiog the special educatioiial neeib of migraol cbifalren. An individual program 
may consist of a number of jHojects in dfflierrat schoc^ In {vactiec, most 
programs are mimin&tered by local sdiool districts, not States. SEAs may abo 
rcwive contra fumb to maintain a migrant stinlent record transfer system and 
support otl^r coordinalic»i activities. 

To receive services, stintents raist be betuvecn 3 and 21 of age, inclusive, 
and have moved finom one sclKid district to anottef in the last 12 months with 
paroits or guardians who sou^t tenqmaiy en- seasonal ^ploymrat in agrkullure 
or fidiing. Students m^ also be served, with lower imority, if they made such a 
move within the past 5 yean. Typically migrant education prograins include regular 
ac^mic instructiiMi, remedial or compensatcHy iiatniction, bilingual education, 
vocational and career education, testing, guidance and counseling, aitd medical and 
dental screening. 

Tte program abo supports the migrant stiKlent record transfer system 
(MSRTS) and inter- and intrastate coordination acttvittes. 



Funding 

In general, fuiuling for the State agency migrant cdiKatton program is provided 
by a statutory formula based on tl» number of migrant students (including thc»e 
who mo\cd within the |»t 5 years) bctwera the ag^ of 3 aiwl 21, iikIusivc, 
residing in a State. Counts are weighted by State average per-pupil expenditures 
for elementajy and secondary edi^tkm. The U.S, Secretary of Education may 
adjust funding to take ^count of relative med and sumn^ students^ While Stale 
and local school districu arc not required to provide tteir own funds for the 
program, th^ must ensure that Federal fumb arc used to supplement and not 
supplant those fiii^ 



^^^Preparcd by Ruby Ann M. Esquibel. Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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FcdenI Fnittag 



FY 1961 progim ypan 
FY 1984 ptognm ytmn 
FY 1988 pn^ram year 
FY 1989 prognoD yean 



S2410 miDiofl 
$2SS J million 
$269.0 mfflfon 
$271.7 vsil&m 



FY 1985: 343^ sUKlenU 



Data for other yem are not avaOabte. 
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MIGRANT IIIGH SQIOOL EQUIVALENCY PROGRAM^ 



AatlKirtxaUM 



Higher Educatkm ^t; aultorized througb FY 1991. 



Profmn Dcscriptkm 

Tte migrant high sctool cquivatency prc^rain (HEP) » (te»gi^ to help 
migrant students olHain a gemrQl ediK^tton difricMna that is equivalent to hi^ 
schod gnuJtiaticm. HEP students must be 17 years of ^ crider and roust have 
engaged in, or be in a family that h^ ei^aged in, migrant and seasonal famiwi^ 
for at teast 7S days during the last 2 yean* HEP grants aic made only to colleges 
and universities and to jnivate nonfat woridng m oooperatkni with such 

sclKX)is. Recently 22 grants have been awarded e«:h yean Studoits typically 
receive room and board (most, though not all live cm campuses), stipemis for 
personal openses, instruction, counseling and placement sendee health services, 
and exposure to other educatbnal and cultural activities. 



Funding 

Funding for HEP is provided throu^ a national discretionajy grant program 
adminbteied by the U.S, Department of Eduration, Normally, grants are to be 
awarded for 3<year periods. The minimum grant is $150«000. Some reciptcnts 
provide support of their own for the progran^, but a match is not required for this 
program. 



F^rsl Funding Araonnls (Af^ropHations) 



FY 1981 program yean 
FY 1984 program year: 
FY 1988 program yean 
FY 1^ program yean 



$6,2 million 
$63 millkm 
$7.4 million 
$7.4 million 



Data include students of all ages. 



Partklpatton Data 



FY 1984 program yean 2,800 students 
FY 1988 program year: 3.300 students 

The number of students umkr age 18 in ths program b not available. 



^^Preparcd by Ruby Ann M, Esquihel, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION PROGRAMS^ 
Aotb«tettoa 

Avtborueaticms for Indian education programs m containisd in ihrce separate 
pieces i^^ticm: the IncKan Educafk^ Act^ authoriaed through FY 1993; the 
Johnson-O'MaUey Act^ pennai^tly autbc^ised; ami the Snyder Act, permanently 
autborixed 

Prognun Dcscr^iHras 

The imncipal Fed^al Indian education programs are: the Indian Educaticm 
Act part A pro-am and the special {Hograms fc^ Indian sttKients adminxstexed by 
the VS. Depaftmoit of Edisatira (ED); and the JcAnscm-O'MaOqr (JOM) and 
Fectoal Ind^ sctod prograns admfaii^eied hy the Bureau of ImSan Affairs 
(BIA), the U.S. Department of the Intericv, With funds from ttese agencies, actual 
pn^grams for Imlian ditidren and youth are condt^ted by the BIAp Indian tribal 
oiganizatiom, local edw^atiuna] ageiKies (L£A8), and State edtK^tional agencies 
(SEAs). 

Part A of the Indian Education Act authorizes ED to receive applications for 
grants btm LEAs ami Indian-contitdled schoob operated by Imlian tribes or 
c^ganizations. The amount of funds that an LEA is eligible to receive is b'^sed on 
per-pupil expenditures and the number of Imlian school childrea These LEA 
funds are used to meet tte spedai edtK^ational needs of Indian school duidrcn in 
Ite public schoob through a varkty of acactemic and cultural enhamxmcnt 
I»ograms that have been approved required local Indian parental sMlvisoiy 
councils. Grants to Indian-cootrolted sciK»b are useri xq in the establi^ment 
of such a school or to provide special enrichment grams in an already odstmg 
school. 

Subpart 2 of the Indian Education Act, special programs for Indian students, 
authorizes several discretkmary programs designed to imfmive the quality of 
educatkmal programs for Indian stintents. Some of these pn^rams include 
planning, pitot, and demonstration projects, educational services projects, and gifted 
and talented centers. All of tl^se pn^an^ are d^ctionaiy and competitively 
awarded 

Uncter JOM, the BIA provides fumfe to LEAs and tribaliy operated schools for 
supplementary education and related services for Indian children. The major 
portion of JOM funds b allocated to LEAs. The use of JOM funds is subject to 
approval by a local Indian advisoiy council 

In recent years, a small portion (less than $1 million) of the annual JOM 
appropriation has been used for tuition payments to LEAs on behalf of several 



Prepared by Ri4>y Ann M. Esquibel, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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humiml out-ofHUtokt ImHan iludaiti wbo re»kk in Fedod donmtorici white 
atmdkig iNiUicidioc^ 

Under the authority ctf the Soj^ Ad of 1921, the BIA also pitividei finan- 
dal nippon {ot the fxhicatkm, aiid b 

thnni^ Uw direct opoatim erf abrat 180 BIA<q»atQd and tra>afly operated 
contract schoob for Indiim ch&irea retklkig cm Federal Indian lamfs. 

Faadiag 

ED aUocatoi funds for pm A erf the Indian Educatiro A^ on a formula hash 
to tocal sdiool dissrids and on a diKr^imiaiy hasts to tribally operated icbocda. 
The special prograais for Im&n studoito undo* the Inditti Education Act is totally 
i&cietiraaiy. JOtA funds are located by the BIA to SEAs, LEAs, and Indian 
trflMi; the fuudfaif kvcJ for a particular local i^xqect is based on the numbo <rf 
Indian Kbod chikbra saved and the avm^ per-pupfl ej^radtture for thdr 
education. Fundi are allocated to the WA-opantod sdwots and the BIA-fuirfcd, 
but trilMlly operated, contract schools under a stisient-basod formula to e^h 
individual schocd; the local sdK)ol board in each sdiocJ then (fevdops a budget for 
the operation trf the sdxxd. 

No match k r^uired for any of these {Mt^ranB. 

Fedmd Fnndteg Amoonte (Appro^tims) 



Indian Educatbn Act, part A: 
Special pn^rams for 
Indian stuctents: 
Johnson^'Malley: 
BIA school operations: 

^Program was first autboruoed for FY l%8w 

Dollar amoimts arc shown in miilbm. 

Partldpatioa Duta 

IndiaB EdMtloB Act part A propwa: In FY 19S8, 240,000 chiMien attended 
public sdioob ami tribally c^rated schools. 

Spcdal prorwns Ibr Indiaa students: In FY 1988, 14,914 students 
participated in programs. 

Jobasna-O^Malky program: In FY 198^ 177,000 children participated; and 
in FY 1987, 178^000 children partidpaico. 



FY 1981 


FY 1!»4 


FY 1988 


FY1» 


$ 5&3 


$sa9 


$492 


$52.7 


• 


• 


n.7 


11.8 


295 


26.0 




23.0 


189.4 


175J 


177.5 


186.6 
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BIA sdM^ c^mitlOBs: In FY 1966, 40,000 scboo) cbiMrcn attencted I^ral 
Indian ami tribal^ opetated sdKX>k 



Otter data are available 
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NATIVE lUWAIlAN ^UCAHON ASSlfl^ANCE PRCKSRAMS^ 
Aytlunrizatifn 

Tide IV of ^.hc AugiBlus F. Ha>j^ns-R(^rt T Stafford Etemcntary anil 
Secondary School Improvement Amendim^nU of 1988; authorized through FY 1993. 

Program Ocscriptioo 

ntk IV of RU 10(V297 declares that the Federal Government has a "legal 
responsibility to enforce the . . . State of Hawaii's pt^>U€ tn^t responsibility for the 
betterment of the ouiditbns ^ Native Hawaiians.* In keeping with this 
declaration, five pn^rams are authorized to provitte ediK:ational assistance to Native 
Hawaiians from the prekindergarten throu^ postsecondary levels. The programs 
are: 

(1) a Native Hawaiian nKxlel oirrtcuium iroplen^ntatbn pni^jcct, 
providing aid for the development and dissemination of a 
curriculum entitled the Kamehameha Elementary Education 
Program to at least 2Q public school; 

(2) Native Hawaiian family-based educatk^ centers, servl^ig chitdrcn 
from the prenatal stage through age 5 and their parents; 

(3) a Native Hawaiian higher education demonstration program, 
providing college preparation, counseling, support services, 
fellowships, research^ and evaluation services to assbt Native 
Hawaiian stwtenls in postsecondary education; 

(4) a Native Hawaiian gifted and taknted demoiKtration program, 
to iifentify, meet the special needs and conduct research 
regarding gified and tafented Nath« Hawaiian children and 
^>uth; and 

(5) a Native Hawaiian special ediK:ation program, to identify, mcci 
the special educational imxb ctf, and coi^uct research regarding 
handicapped Nath« Hawaiian children and youth. 

These programs are administeref^ ^ the Offtoe of Elementary and Secondary 
Education^ the U.S* Department of Education. There are no matching 
requirements for these programs. 



'Prepared by Wayne Qifton Riddle, Educatbn and Public Welfare Division. 
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Fandiiig 

Funding eligibility proviskins vaiy for the five Native Hawaiian education 
assistance prograjns, although ail are intemied to serve only Native Hawaiian!^. The 
statute defines Native Hawaiians as penons who are residents of the Stale of 
Hawaii* citizens of the United States, and are descendants of the aboriginal people 
who exercised sovereignly over the Hawaiian Islands priiM* to 1778. 

The cligtbte grantees for each of the five Native Hawaiian educatitin programs 

are: 

(1) for the Native Hawaiian mockl cuniculum implementation 
project: the University of Hawaii, the Hawaii State Department 
of Education, and the Kamehameha SchooLs/Bcmice Pauahi 
Bishi>p Estate; 

(2) for the Native Hawaiian family based educatiiin centers: Native 
Hawaiian organizatiom; 

(3) for the Native Hawaiian higher education demonstration 
program: the Kamehameha Schools/Bcrnice Pauahi Bishop 
Estate; 

(4) for the Native Hawaiian gifted and talented demonstration 
program: the University of Hawaii at Hilo; and 

(5) for the Native Hawaiian special education program: the Stale 
of Hawaii and Native Hawaiian organizations. 

Federal Funding Amounts (Appropriations) 

FY 1989: $4.9 million 

The program began in FY 1989, 
Participation Data 

No participation data are yet available. 
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IKANSmON PROGRAM roR REFUGEE CHILOREN^ 

The Refill Act of 19£», m amcmfed; autterized thruugh FY 1988; 
aulhorizied ibiougb FY 1989 li^ General EdtM»tfon PtovisioiiB Act 

Pirapfioi Dfscfiptim 

The transitn^ jmgram fc^- refugee duUren povkies grants to States to be 
used to assist local eduoitional agei^s (LEAs) in sudi Mattes as testings special 
En^tsb-ianguage instn^tic^ bOingual cducatioo, remedial instructtcm, and special 
materiab wd supplies for refugee stiKtents emulted in puMic and private nonprofil 
elementaiy and seoondaiy sdnx^ LEAs may apply for sut^nts to provide these 
seivkes. Up to 15 percent of a State's grant may be used to provide support 
servkes for refugee chSdien, including in-servkse training for educational personnel 
school counseling and guidance services, and training for parents. 

The U.S Department of Education adminbters the transition |m)gram fur 
refugee children. 



The transition program foi refugee chikben distributes funds to States through 
formula granu which are based upm the number of eligible refugee children in the 
States. SEAs subsequently distribute the funds to LEAs. Current regulations limit 
partkipation in refugee education to LEAs that have at least 70 eligibte refugee 
students. The funds must be used for supplementary services for refugee students 
rather than for rdmbuisement to the LEA fcK tte basic costs of instruction. In FY 
1988, grants were made to 47 States. The grants a^raged $19S per refugee 
student No nonfederal match cs required* There are no appropriations and no 
appropriatkrm authorized for FY 1990. 

Ffdeml Foflding Amounts (AppraiHiatioits) 

FY 1981: S2Z2 nullion 

FY 1«4: $16.6 millbn 

FY 1^: $15.2 million 

FY 1989: $15.8 million 



Prepared by Rul^ Ann M. Esquibcl, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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PftfftMpaflra DaUi 

FY 1984: 93,920 refugcse children 
FY 1988; 77,874 refug€« children 

In FY 1984, an estimated acklitional 12,000 children were served under 9 
separate programs for Cuban and Haitian entrants. 
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, fMERCENCY IMMICIUNT EDUCATION PROGRAM^ 

EtoBcoUiy ami Scoondaiy Educatkui Act as arooid^l; authorused through FY 

Prapva DcsciiptfoB 

Tte p^poie 1^ the emefgcncy iromigmnt edi^tkni program is to provide 
grants to Sutes with idioc^ dimicts enrollii^ fubatantial nuinben of recent 
tJism^nim studcnti^ ImmigruH students are defnml as \bosc who were not bom 
in State bikI who have been attendu^ scbocri in aiqr ^te(s) for less than three 
oomi^tc academic jcm. Awards are loed to help cover the cost of providing 
supf^mental educatioiud services to ttese stu<tents or for any purpose relating to 
the education of immigrant stwfents. 



CranU are allocated by formula to States with scIkx^I districts enrolling 500 
immigrant students or where immigrant children represent at least 3 percent of a 
school district's total airollroent. Fumli are awarded to State educational agem^es 
whkh in turn provide sul^ants to loca] educatk^nal agencies based on the number 
of immigrant children they enroll No match is required The program is 
administered by the U.S. Department of Education. 

Ftdrral FvimUiv Amrajits (Amr^priattoas) 

FY 1984: $30.0 million 
FY 198& $29.9 million 
FY 1989: $2<*.6 million 

The program began in FY 1^. 

PartMpatioa Data 

FY 1984: 348^287 students (est.) were served in 28 States 
FY 1988: 427,870 students (est.) were served in 31 States 



Prepared by Ruby Ann M. Esqutbcl, Education and Public Welfare Division, 
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EDUCATION OF ilOMEl^^ CHILDREN AND YOITTH*' 
AntlMtfiaiUmi 

Stewart B. McKinney Hotnctess Assistance Act; authoruced through FY 

PrDgrain Dcscriptkni 

Grants are lo State ediM:ational agencies to impnive the education of 
homeless chiidreQ and youth. Autborwd ^tivities include: (1) establishing a State 
uKHdinator of education for homeless youth; (2) developing State plans for the 
education of each homeless child or youth; and (3) coi^iucting related activities to 
ensure that all homeless chiklren have access to a free apprc^mate public educatbn. 
Participating States must gather data on the number and k)cation of homclc^ 
children, dctcrmiiw their special educational needs, and maintain school records i^n 
homeless children* 

Also authorized are grants for cxemplaiy programs that have demonstrated 
success in addressing the needs of homeless students in elementary and secondary 
schools, and for dissemination of information about these successful efforts. 

The U.S. Department of Education administers these prt)grams. 



Funds for State activities arc allotted by formula in proportion to grants miidc 
under chapter 1 of title 1 of the Ekmeniary and Scaindary Education Act of 1%5, 
except that no State » to receive less than $50,000. Matching b not required. 
Exemplary programs are funded by discretionary grants. 

Federal Funding Amounts (Appropriations) 

FY 19S8: $4.8 million 
FY 1«^: $4.8 million 

TTic program wasv first funded in FY 1*^7, 

Participation Data 

All homeless children are eligible to benefit from this program; however, 
fKirticipation data arc not available. 



Prepared by Paul Irwin, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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SCHOOL DROPOUT DEMONSTRATION AKISTANCE^ 

Title VI of the Eten^taiy ami Seoondaiy Edticatk»n Act; appropriations 
currratljr have boa authmzcd throi^ FY t9B9.^ 

P ni tmB i Dcscrlptkn 

The school dmpout demoostntion asustAOcc piDgrm provides grants to local 
schooi distrtets ami Grassttnihy-tiBsed o^anhMtima for drcqxnil imvcatioii and 
reentiy demoostratkm {^i^rams. Rec^i»iti can me ftmdi fot a wide lange of 
QCtivitiei iiKluding ktoitiiyii^ studoiti vdsoi are ^-lisk (rf (faof^Maf wt; enoouraging 
cfavqxHits to return to adKiol; Oeydx^iDg prc^raaift to acMreo teste dcOO ami other 
educatksaal d^dcodea; e^lisl^ or cgpai^g work sti^ pn^ms; educattonal 
partoeidupt; testing tramiiqr» ^ jmsrmi cvahiation. 

Program granu are awarded by tl^ VS. Secr^aiy <rf Educatkm. Sped&d 
{»oponioQs of funds are resmed fi^ sctool district of different randln^t sizes; 
one-quarter of the funds for each category arc to be used for partnerships between 
scboc^ 90i bwnenes^ colleges, {mvate iiKlustiy ocnu^b (est^isbed under the Jc^ 
T^rainmg Partnei¥hq> Act% community ami other oonirofst (»ganizattom and others. 
Special emphasis b to be given to pn^am that induite {wental invoKcment and 
early intmention sovices, replicate succmfid programs, or sen« hi^ numbers or 
percratagcs d[ dropouts. 

This is a disoetionaiy grant program that awanb funds competitively to local 
sctKX>l districts aJKl community-based organizationt. Recipients typically receive 
assistance for 2 years. The Federal share of dropout program costs may noi exceed 
90 percent tte first year ami 75 poccnt tlK seooml year. like most education 
prc^rams, this program is forward fumfcd," and FY 1989 funds arc speni in FY 
1990. 

Fcfforal Fnadliig Amfnmls (^nP^^tquteffcrns) 

FY 1988: $23.9 millkm 
FY 1989: $21.7 million 

Data represent total f'irufe for dl ages. 
The program began in FY 198a 



*^Prcpansd by Bob Lykc, Education and Public Welfan: Divwiun. 

^Both the House and Senate hsvc passed identical legislaticHi to reauthorize 
this progmm. 
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PartldptttkMi Date 

In FY 19B9, 89 grants were made to local school distrkta and oommunity^based 
organizatioat. Data on tl^ number of children serii^ (including the number over 
17 yean of age) arc not available. 
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STATE AGENCY NEGL£CT1:D AND DEUNQUENT EDUCATION PROGRAM^ 
Aiitlioiizatim 

Tlk I, Chapter 1, Part D, Subpart 3 of the EleiMntaiy and SecoiKlary 
Education Act of !%S, as amended by the Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Staflbrd 
ESementaiy and Sccondaiy Schoot Improvement Amendments of 1988; authorized 
through FY 1993. 

Prasram Description 

Ihis program is administer^ by the Office of Elemcntaiy and Scxondar)' 
Education^ the U.S. Departnu^ni of Education, as we]l as by State educational and 
other agencies. The chapter 1 neglected and deliiujuent program makes grants to 
State educational and other agencies for the education of neglected and delinquent 
children and youth (through a^ 21) in facilities, including adult correctional 
institutions^ for which State agencies (as opposed to local educational a^ncies) arc 
responsible. Services provided under chapter 1 arc to be supplementary to basic 
educational progranw funded by the State. Programs may be oondircted directly by 
the State agencies, or through contract to local agencies or private, nonprofit 
organizations. Up to 10 pero^nt of each State's grant may be used for services to 
facilitate the transition of students from State agency programs to regular, kx-al 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Fonding 

Grants are made to the Stales in proportk}n to the number of children and 
youth in State agency programs for the neglected and delinquent, multiplied by a 
cost factor. The cost factor is the State average perpupii expenditure for public 
elementary and secondary education, limited to no more than 120 percent or no 
less than 90 percent of the Natbnal average* then further multiplied by A If 
grant:! are not fully funded at the level indicated by thb formula, as has been the 
case in recent years, they are reduced proportionately to the level of available 
appropriations. (The chapter 1 statute provides that this and other State agency 
programs arc to be f»jlty funded whenever total chapter 1 appropriations arc below 
the authorized level However, this provision has been overridden by 
appropriations statutes in recent years,) There k no matching requirement. 

Federal Funding Amounts (Approprfattons) 

FY 1981: $34.0 million 

FY 1984: $32,6 million 

FY 1988: $32,6 million 

FY im $31,6 million 



^''Prepared by Wayne Clifton Riddle, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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PHrtldpation Data 

FY 1984: 61.765 
FY 1987: 56.Z% 

In 1986-87, 44 percent of paittLipanls in this program were under 17 years ukl. 
Later (lata arc ntit available. 
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EVEN START^ 

HUe I, Chapter 1, Part B of Ite Efeumitary aid Seocmdaiy Education Act of 
1965, as aiTCQfkd by tte Augustia F. Hawkms-Rolmt T. &affiml Etanoitaiy and 
Seomdaxy ScbrxA Iiqmveiimit Am^Kfasenti of 1988; authorized through FY 1993. 

Profram Dcscriptioa 

This program is adminimmd by the (Xksc of Etesoitaiy am! Seccmdaiy 
Educatjoo, the Departo^t of Educati(»i, m wcR as by asd local 
educatioiia] ageocka. UiKter the even start |»ogrun, the VS. Seottaiy of 
Educatic»i makes grants to ioal eihicatioaal i^maes (LEAs) fbr jdnt pfxsframs 
education Ux edi^tionally disadvantaged duldroi, aged 1-7, ami their parents* To 
be eligible to be served, the chiklm mtst reside in a sdiod atteidanoe area in 
which a drnpt^ 1 basic grant program b ctmiocljDdf^ and tte parents must be 
eligii^ to be served under the Adult EdiK»ti<ni Act (AEA); ic, not enrolled in 
schocd and not a hig^ schiooi graduate (or equivalent). 

The sovices provided under t)K even start pfogram may indiKte: iitentification 
of eligiMe parta^pants; testing am) oc;unseliiif; aduh Gt^acy trainins training 
parents to akt in tin edi^ticm of thdr diftfaen; stqqx»t smkesv as diSd care 
and transportation, where unavailal^ fnm cHher souices; t»»ne-bffied edi^tion of 
paroits aid children; staff training and oooidinaticHi with otho* Federal programs 
(such as the AEA and he^ start). Tl^ Federal slwe of {Mo^ara costs is limited 
to 90 percent for the first year of operations, declining to 60 percent for the fourth 
year. 



In any year in which appropriatiom {or the ei^ start propam are kss tl^ 
$50 million, grants arc to be made to LEAs dircxtly by the U.S, Secretary of 
Educatbn. If appropriaticms opial or exceed $50 miUton, the grants for even stan 
programs are to be macte to tl^ States-in pn^iortion to chafHer 1 ba^ grants but 
with a State minimum ^^imally set at the greater of 03 percent of aD grants, or 
S25O.00O-and LEA grantees are to be setected by State educational agencies. 

Grant redpmnts are to be selected through a review pand consisting of 
specified types of individual (e.g., an early chiMhood education specklist, an adult 
education specialist, etc). Even start programs may not receive grants for more 
than 4 yean, and must be indepemfentfy evaluate; the U.5. Secretary of Education 



^Prepared by Wayne Clifton Riddle, Education ami Public Welfare Divisk>n. 

*^rhese are scbocd attendance areas with a relatively high number or 
percentage of children from low income families, compared to other school 
attendance areas in the LEA. 
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is to sut>mit a summaiy and review of these evaluations to tte Gm^ess by 
Septeaber 3a 1993. 

Fnknl FwmU^ AaMwats (Appnqiriatiaas) 

FY 1969: $14^ millioa 

The program began in FY 1989. 
PkiUdpatkm Oifa 

No partidpalion data are yet available. 
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FOLLOW THROUGH*^ 
Aalbodxatlm 

The Foltow Through Aci; Subchapter C Chapter 8, Subtitle A, Title VI of 
the Omnibus BiKlget RccmciliatUm Act of 1981, as amended by the Hainan 
Services Reauthorizatk>n Act erf 1996; authorized through FY 1990. 

ProgniBi DesoipOon 

This program is administered 1^ the Office erf Elementary and Secondary 
Education^ the U.S. Departntent erf Educatioa (ED), The follow thnnigh program 
provktes g^ts for reseaieh, demonstraiians, and technics^ as^tance regarding 
innovative approaches in the educaticm of d^advaotaged children enrolled in 
kindeigartcn and grades 1-3 of elen^tary school Ax least 60 p^cent of the 
children iervcd by a follow through pro^m must be from low income families,^ 
and at least 60 percent must have partidpated previoisly in head start or another, 
similar preschool program for disadvantaged cMIdren. 

Follow through programs must: 

(1) provkie for active parental invoKement in ediMrational activities; 

(2) im{dement innovative educational af^roachcs specifically 
designed to meet the special educational needs erf children from 
low income families; 

(3) provide healtht nutritional, social* end other support services to 
partidpating children; and 

(4) demonstrate and asse» ihs effects of the program and its 



Follow through prc^ams generally are conducted is a single school per grantee. 
The maximum Federal share of prt^m costs is generally 80 percent. Local 
programs must provide for partidpatk^n eltgiUe children who attend private 
schools. 



Follow through grants are made on a discretionary basis by the U.S. Secretary 
of Eduction. TWo types of awanb aie m^; (1) grants to local educatkmal 



*^Prcpared by Wayne Oifton Rkldle, Educatkm and Public Welfare Divisbn. 

**Grantces may select from among a range of measures of low income- such 
as eligibility for free or reduced price school meats, or receipt of aid to families with 
dependent children (AFDC) paymenls-to tktermir^ whether this criterion is met. 



services. 



Fuodii^ 
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agendcs, v^ricb umy or umy not be affitfilcd with a sprasor organization, and (2) 
grants lo sp(»or otgOTntfioaib ^oosar mganizatioos are institutions ctf bi^r 
e<h»mtioii, fcfioni oioc^kiBd Ijdxv^ories^ and oihcr piddk or private nonprofit 
orgamzatkmf tbat dcvdop «id pmviile tedmical assistance related to innovative 
methods of initniclicg (&mivaDta|cd dnldfen in the early eletncntaiy grades. 

Betwora 1972-73 and 1987-88» folkiw through grants were made tmly as 
cx»itinuatitm awinii to {Hcvious giram lecqrimts^ Ths resulted from an a»uni{Hion 
that the jHogrra was to be gnKhia^ tewiiiiatcd, with iu purposes ocmsolidated into 
the education Mock ^asA mtboriaed by cfaq>ler 2 ftf the Education Consolkiatkm 
and Impmwiseal Ast?^ Howem-^ bqnma^ wiih grants for school year 1988-89, 
after ai^Hbn erf* Ibe aulbmzxtioa cxtcoaon in the 19S6 amendmcnu to the Follow 
Thrmi^ Ad rad sidmquci^ r^idatkm {Pedeml Repoer, Oct. 19, 19S7, p. 38g52- 
38861), there has been an iqien craipetition for follow through assistance, not 
limited to fcMiner grai^ees^ 

Federal Foodfa^ Amom I i (A p p ropriatk w) 

FY 1981: S26.2 makw 

Fyi9S4: SM^mtSioii 

F 19S& S 7.1 nsBioo 

FY 1989: $ 7 J miHion 

Participate^ Data 

FY 1984: 3a000 diiUrei} 
FY198&- IZSOOchOdren 



^Chapto' 2 was enacted m the Onnibitt Budg^ Reconciliation Act of 1981 
(OBRiA). Even before adoptkm of chapter 2 in 1981» it had been ED policy that 
the purposes of the fotiow through |»ograai had been met and that the program 
shotiU be tcrminalrri; however, there was ixs explicit statutory confinnatM3n of this 
detenninatkm. The OBRA of 1981 did prov^ for the termination of follow 
through*! authmzatlgp as a sqparate progiam over a 4-year period Nevertheless* 
the follow ihrou^ program has oratimied to be authoriaoed and fund^, albeit at 
a level substantially bdow that of the late 19701 
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SPEC14L PROGRAMS TOR STUDSWTS FROM DISADVANTAGED 
BACKGROUNDS (TRIO)*^ 

Aulhoflzatifm 

Titk IV, Part A, Sul^ 4 (tf the Higho^ Educalion Act of 1%5, as an^ndcd; 
auUumzed through FY 1991. 

Program Dcsoiptkm 

The special ymg^um fix studods fam dbadvanlaged bi^kgrDumk, more 
commonly known as the TWO pnjpuB. cmsbt (rf the talent search pfogram, 
upwaid bound program, stodort u^foti fcmocs jmjpam, educatknid oppc^unity 
centen program, Rc^iahl E. McN^ poft-baocdauieate aduevemeot inogram^ and 
staff Iraining activities^ 

Only two of the jHogvass c3q)&Aly scn« miividiiais bdow 18 years <rf age- 
the t^nt search airf upwind lomd propims. lUrat search partidpanis must haw 
competed 6 years of ekiBiatfuycchiciaim or be itt leau 12 yean <M hut ncH more 
than 27. Upwaid bound pa iti c yM is miat have ccnn|deted 8 years of elcmentaiy 
educalion aim/ be at k»t 13 yean ctf ^ but not older than These iwo 
programs arc to i«ve ifisadvanti^ youth with pcHentiai x stKX^ in 
postscsondaxy education. Authorized services for the talent scan* program include 
identifying talented ymitb, momffng then to eomfrfete hi^ school and enter 
postsecOTdary educaticm, and tidoring. The iqm»d bound projecu n^y provide 
instruction in sub^acU nccnaiy for poiliceQadaiy mceess, siri^anoe m hi^ school 
course selection, oouisdii^ tutcrii^ cspomre w oiltural events, Ktivities showing 
career options, instrudioa for carem in whkh diswhantaged youth are 
undcrrepresenied, and on-cmpos rcsidentiid |»v^ams. These programs arc 
condmrted by institutkms erf father educatkm, and other agencies or oiganizations. 
Most eligibte beneficiaries must cmne Iron low-trKsome families and be the first 
generation in tteir bmiUcs to go to college. The US. I>cpartrocnt of Education 
administers this program* 



Funding 

These are discietionaiy g^t pnq^rams; fu-xls are awarded competitively to 
eligible recipients. No match is icquircd 



*^^1>Teparcd by Jmi Stedman, Education and Public Welfare Dh<Tsioa 
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Fcdml VnOSat Amau$» (Ap|mp(tatla«i) 

TUemaeirdi Upward bouml 

FY I9S1: $17.1 amm $665 miOkMi 

rf 19B4: $17j6 mffioa tms miffioii 

FY 19B& $777 mffliaii $90.4 mOlkn 

FY 1989: SZU mfflioa $92.0 miBioo 

Fundi Me fiv d penaot sened, not jiot those iukIct age 1& 
PsrticipatkM DMa 

TaJent learcfa Upward bound 

FY 1984: 190300 32,600 

FY 1988: 185,900 30,800 

Data indude partidpants who may be 18 yeare of age or older. 
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Girm> AND TAL£NTQ> aHLOREN*' 
AtiffeoriiatioB 

Jacx* K Javitt Gttled and Talented ^udcnts Education Act of 19SK; 
authcHized through FY 1993. 

PrognMB DescrlpUN 

Under the Act, granto and ooatracti are made on a discfctianaiy basts by the 
Scoetaiy irf Edocalioo to a mde variety of edi^tkmp' agencies and 
organizations for mrtivitiei intended to me^ the special olucatkmal i^eds of gificd 
and talented stiaknta. Acthitiei for which fundi nwy be used iiwlirfe personnel 
training, establishment and c^ier^ion d raodd {m^ams, tectmkd assistance, 
research, and |m>gram cv^iatioa. Provision is to be made for cquitabk- 
participation by nonpidilk: school p^nls mi teadim in all supported activities. In 
making grants, the Seoetoy nwsl give Inglieat priority to prograns intemicd to 
identify and serve gifted aod tdented students wIk> might mH be identiricd by 
traditional n^ns (swh as the coono m icdly ^advantaged), and pix^ams thai will 
improve the capacity of a regicm or State to serve gifted and talented students. 

The Act also provWes fm the estri)Itdmient of a Natk^nal Center for Research 
and Development in the Educaticm o( Gifted ami Talented Children and Youth. 
This Centet is to be established througli a grant oMitract to one or more higher 
education institutions <k State edticational agcmtes. 

Funding 

The program is a disonetionaiy grant program ^th no Slalc matching 
requirement. 

Fcdeml Foading Amoaots (Appn^tethms) 

FY 1989; $7,9 million 
Participation Data 

Data arc not available since initial grants were awarded in FY 19K9. 



^'Prepared by Steven fL Aleman« Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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WOMEPra EDUCATIONAL EQUITY^ 
Autkcniiatkia 

Woinen*5 EdiKralioiia! Equity Ad; aulhoiisBd through FY 1993. 

ProgmB Descrif^os 

Umte the Act, grants and contracts are made by the U^. Secretary of 
Educatkm to c^anizaiKHii or indivkluab to devek^ materials, initiate model 
trainmg jUDgrams* coadu^ research, provkle gukianoe and counseling activities, and 
provide otb^ educatkmal activities and pit^rsms that {m^KHe educational equity 
for women ami girii in the United States. Pn^rams arc aimed at ekimentary and 
secondary sdiool studoits. 

Fusding 

The program is a discrctbnary grant program with a matching requirement 
only for imjects of local signir»:ance. 

Federal FmidlBg AmaoBts (Appropriatkms) 

FY 19S1: $8.1 million 

FY 1984: %5M million 

FY 1988: $3.4 million 

FY 1989: $Z9 miUion 

Partkipatioo Data 

Participation data are nol available. 



Prepared by Steven R. Aleman» Educati<7n and Public Welfare Divisk)"., 
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DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES ACI*^ 

TiUe V of the Bcmeolaiy and Sccondaiy Education Act of 1%5 as amended; 
authorized tfarcH^ FY 1993. 

Pnyrm D«scriptk>« 

TTic Dnia-Free School* Hid ComaHinitka Act ■uthoriaa grant* »° J|^P°^ 
akofaoi ud dnig ibtae «lue«lion .ctivitiei b Khoob sad ooaanumtia. 1^ Art 
•uthorixs Sate and kxal graiai. gnnti for devdopiDeot and dirtributem of 
8iid»«««l iB«erial^ rantt lor iwtitiitkw of hi^ 
«uti> and for Native HawaiiaBa. grant! for n^iooal tranung 
educatioaal pcnomid trainiiig. a. wefl as Ftederal activitio earned out by the U.S. 
D^Mitmeat of Educatioa 

Gf ania to Stat« are divided bcl««eii the Office of the Govwuor and the 
Suic educatiooal agency (SEA). ^^^'^ f;^,^^^;^^ 
«uhi«.oce abiiie eff«»to cMikd by OHamunity^med ofpnoatiois and tor 
t^^^^^^^^-^^y^^^ allot, fun^ to k,^ 
etoUooal agSS to impiove anti*.brt«ice dNoe educatKHi, prevention, early 
mtcrvention, and rehabilitation rcfma) pn^raroi. 

FnadtBg 

Ma.1 of the fund, are distributed among States h»«d on the POV^^^Z-^ 
5-17. Other aoounts are set aisle for specific groupa and actmtie* hsled »bo' c, m 
well <* for teacher training. 

Of the amount allocated to States, 30 percent is awaided to the GovcrTior 
who maj grant the funds for a variety of community 

percenTg-Sio the SEA which in turn *««d. most of the fund, to loc^ a,^ 
tetennoliale educa6»«l agencies for community-based prograroa. No match is 
required. 

Fcdcnl FBWli^ ABHmats (Approprlatlt^is) 

FY 1988: $229.8 miUioa ($1913 millioti in grants to States) 
FY 1989: $3543 million ($287.7 aiillkjn in grantt to Spates) 

The program began in FY 19S7. 



"Prepared by Ed Kldse, Edwalion and PiOrik: Welfare Divisioa 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: BASIC STATE GRANTS'* 
AoUmrlzatkHB 

Carl D- Perkins Voc^lional Education Act\ auihcmzcd through FY 1990. 
PTDgrain Dcscriptioii 

According to an approved State plan, grants to States ^ppc^ program 
administrau'on, vocatk>naI education ^Of spodal pc^tdations, and program 
improvement Up to 7 percent of c&ch grant may be ^icnt for aitaiinistrBtion; 57 
pcTCcnt of the rcmaiiKlcr must be spent fw ^lecial populaliofls and 43 percent for 
the support of vocattcmol education pn^ram impiovMiimt, innovation, and 
expansion. Special populatkwis i*-K:lude; the h«Kik^jperf,lhedaadvanlag^ ad».lts 
in need of training and retraining, singta parents and tioniemakeis, participants in 
programs to eliminate sex bias and stercc^yiMng, and criminal offenders in 
correctional institutions Excluding funds ixsed for mtainistration, 80 percent of 
each Stale grant must jc allocated to local recipients. The U.S. Department of 
Education administers this program. 



Grants arc allott^ by formula to Slates in proportion to populations in three 
age cohorts (15-19, 20-24, and 25-65), with an adjjustnwnit so that States with per 
capita incomes below average receive iooieased allotments, and with no Slaic 
receiving less than 0.5 percent of the total allocatioa The Federal share is limited 
to 50 percent fw mt>st acitvilies, but may be as high as 100 percent for programs 
for single parents, the elimination of sex bias, criminal offenders, and sex e^uily 
coordination. 

Fedem) Funding Amounts (Approprlatk^) 

FY 1981: $61i5 million 

FY 1984: $666.6 million 

FY 1988: $798.7 million 

FY 19«9: $825.6 miHi<Hi 

Funds are for ytiulh and adults. 

PanlclpatloQ Data 

Participation data are not available. 



^Prepared by Paul Irwin, F^ucalinn and Public Welfare Division. 
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CXMUSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION^ 
AutkorteilM 

Cari D. Peridm Voca&»ial EdiKation Act; autbcnizsed through FY 199a 
Progrmai DcscHptftM 

Statct use ttoe fumb for vDcatknia] ndwstkHi pitigF&sis to prepare youth and 
adidti for the oocupttioo o( bcH&emato. VnyoM mdude iixmiKtmi in the areas 
erf food mi milritira, ooonimer eihicatioii, fjunSjr Uvbig and {^tfoithood education, 
diiM devdo{HMnt and i^iklaiice, htwiiig, Ikhk mamifeiiMit, and ckHhing and 
textaei. &ates m co e ou r ag ed to uae fvmb to teiw qicdd-med^ populates, to 
eSimoate sex bm md sta«Nyph^ and to provide aodBla^ s^vioei to ensure the 
quality aid e ffcctiv cjicg erf ccmuni^ and hoaioiiaking {nograim. One-third of 
ee^ State allocation must be used in eoraomicaUy ^pmsci areas or in areas with 
Ugh rates erf uneai^oyment The UJS* Departn»nt of Education administers this 
prugranu 



Grants are allotted by fcmnula to States in im>portk>n to populations in three 
age ooborts (15-19« 20-24, and 25^% with an adjustmrat so that ! ates with per 
capita btcomes below average receive iiKTeased allotments, ami with m) Stale 
receiving kss than OS percent of the total altocatHm. Matching ^ not required. 

Federal FondlBg Amooots (^^ropriatkms) 

FY 1981: $43J million 

FY 1984: $31.6 million 

FY 1988: S32JR million 

FY 1989: $33.1 miUion 

Funds are for youth and adults, 

Faitklpation I^ta 

Participation data are not Bvailabie. 



Prepared by Paul Irwin. Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: raOGRAMS FOR 
COMMUNITY-'BASED ORGANIZATIONS*' 

AotborfiatiM 

Cari D. Pcridns Vocaikmal Educalkm Act; authorized throu^ FY 199a 

SMe^ we these grants to siq^x^ {^ejects c^enUed joinlly by cUgjbte local 
nx:ipkaits (kx^rf educatkmal Mgcnaa aod iiatitutkM^ oi hi^ tdiicatkm) ami 
coaunuiiity^ba»9d cngaoiz^ioot. Tbac profeM {sovide a varied erf vocatkmal 
cducatioii leivkxa to eccmomkaOy or educatkmaOy diiadvwtaged ywth aod adults, 
as wril 9$ t»D(&«pped penoos^ wfth tpcdai ooiwderatira given to semeiy 
dbadvantaged ^»itb 16-21. Sovioes may indude i^itieadi pfograms, 
tia&sHxwal seivices, ]»cvocatioiial prq;ttratkm« cmer intera pro-ams, special 
programs fiw the doadvantAged, gukiance and cotrasding. and {riaconeat scrvfces. 
The U*S. Departmrat of Eduction adminislcis thb pn^ram. 



Granu arc allotted fwmula to Stales in pnqx^km to populations in three 
age colK>fts (15-19, 20-74, and 25-65), with an wljustment so that States with per 
capita uKomes below average receive iiKreased allotments, and with no State 
receiving less than 03 percent of the total allocation. Matching is not required 

Ffdmd Fmiding Amouats (Anpropriatkms) 

FY 198S: $6.8 miUion 
FY 1989: $&9 million 

The portion of funds that goes to children is unavailable. 
Thb program was first funded in FY 1986. 
PartldpatioB Data 

Participation data are not available. 



Prepared by Paul Iiwin, Education and Publk: Welfare Division. 
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DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE EDUCATION 
ACl*' 

AirttertartlM 

Titte n. Part A, Ebncataiy and SecoDdaiy Educaiko Act erf 1965, ^ 
ameaded; apimqmatiooi authorized tbnni^ FY 1993. 

PNgma Dc ao r ipU oa 

Admau$terod by the VS. D^vtmeski erf Educatkoi, tha jm^ain alkxates 
fiimb for the imimsvaiirai erf fid«^ 

o^ temd BD/wdHxAlewL Eadi »ate^ aBonlkm a dbkled betwmi ^iienlao^ 
ai^^fiKmdaiy Etemcoiaiy and 

seoc»Nlaiy educatira wc^hntia hidude ta]no?ii« teadxr tiahiag, iwniiting and 
rctralmng mamitka to be math and sdme tcadioi, tiandng tcaclim in tow to 
use techfldogr within a malfa and icmioe {msram, in^rating higher mdo^ thinking 
in the math and tdenoe currfculimi. and ti^xming relevant jwcjocu by 
individual tcachcia. In addition, the VS. Secretaiy erf Edui^tkn is provided with 
fumb to conduct national ptx^grams to imptmt math and science cduralkja 

Fnodisg 

Tha is a fomiiila grant jHt^ant No State matchii^ fwjds ai« required A 
portHMi of the annud apfm^atkMi ts reaorvod ftx the outlying areas, Indian 
students, and for natkmai pit^rams ^mtnistmd by the U.S. Secretary of 
EducatkML The remainder is di^ributed among the States on the basts of total 
p^mlalksa apxl S-17 and each Slate's share of Federal chapter 1 altocations. 
Seventy-five pwccnt erf the Stale aUocation is for elanCTtaiy ami secomlary 
activities, Nii«ty percent of this amount s distributed directly to kical educational 
agencies cm the basis of total puWfc and private school enrollments and the number 
of low-income chiklien. 

Federal FncUng AaHnmta (>^»propftetJ(»s} 

FY 1988: $119J milBon 
FY 1989: $1373 miMkm 

Hgures incliKte funtfe fm posts^xsndary education. 
TIm: program ym first funded for FY 1985, 
Parttdpsfkm Data 

Participation data on chikiren are not available. 
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lAW-RELATED EDUCATION PRCXSRAM^ 
Aatbofizatkm 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1%5, Title I, Chapter 2, Federal, 
State, and Local Partnership for Blucational Improvement; auttiurized through FY 
1993, 

Progrmm DescriplioD 

Tbc program provides students with tuun^ledge and sidils pertaining to the law, 
the legal process, the legal system, and the fundamental principles and values on 
which these arc based. Funds are used to implcinent model progrsons in the 
classrocmi and to itevetop^ test, demoi»trate ami disseminate mofki approaches ur 
technk]i^ relevant to law-related education. Speafic fumling pri<»ittes for this 
program are establbhcd annual^ the U,S. Se^relaiy of Education. Eligible 
nxii^ents include State and local educatronal agencies or other public or private 
agencies, organizations, or institutions. The U.S. Department of Education 
administers this program. 

Fundi^ 

Competitive ^nts are awarded to recipients under discretionary authority of 
the U.S, Secretary of Education. Matching is not n^uired. 

Federal FuBding Amoosts (Apim>|HialinD$) 

FY 1981: $1.0 miflbn 

FY 1984: $1.0 million 

FY 1988: $3.8 million 

FY 1989: KO million 

Funds are for youth and adults. 

PsrtkipatloB Data 

Students of all ages are eligible t(. benefit from this program; however, 
participation data are not available. 



Prepared by Paul Irwin, EduC4>ti<>n and Public Welfare Divisiiin. 
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ARTS IN EDUCAnON PROGRAM^ 
AtttboriwrtiCT 

Eki»»taiy and Secondaiy Educatira Act of 1966, Titte I, Chapter 2, Federal. 
State, ^ Local Partomh^ for Educatkmal Iminuvenmit; authmized through FY 
1993. 

Prognm DcscHpHoa 

Grants $uppc^ ^eoentary and seoondaiy school arts prograins and 
deinoi»tratk»i prograins for the iiivoh«Bm of handica|q)ed persons in the arts. 
Tm awards are provided-one to tl» lohn F. Kenaedy Center for the Perfc»ining 
Arts and the otb^ to tte ^pedU Am {mgram. The Kennedy Center 
supports the ABianoe Gmr Arts Education, a netwi^ <A Slate oonmiittees to 
integrate arts into bask edt^atkm pn^^rams, as «nefl as pro^wis chiMien and 
youths the Anu^tcan Cofogc theator festival, and the Nationa] Syn^^bony Orchestra 
educatkm {m^gram. These {Hograms allow youth to attOKl and p^rtkipate in live 
perfcraanoesw The Very Special Arts pn^ram uitegrates the arts hito the general 
ediK^tion of disabted duUren ami the lives of disabled adults through 
perfc^ances, wc^kshops, technical asststam^, and training. The U,S. Department 
of Edi^tton administers tlm prc^;|iain. 

FoodiDC 

Funds are allocated to the two organizations dcscnbed above, according to 
statute. Matching is not required 

Federal FamUng Aaminis (AppnipriatiDns) 

FY 1981: $Z0 minion 
FY 19S4: $21 milikin 
FY 1988: $33 nuTlion 
FY 1989: $i5 million 

The portion erf fuiKls thai goes to children is una\^itable. 

PartidpaCkHi Data 

FY 1984: 0.7 million 
FY 19G8: 3.2 million 

Data are for both children and adults. 



^''IVcpared by Paul Irwtn, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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INEXPENSIVE BOOK DISnUBimON PROGRAM'^ 
AuthortaaUoa 

Etemcutaiy and Secondaiy Educattra Act of 1965, Tiilc I Chapter 2, Federal, 
Stale, and Local Partnmhip few Educatkmal Iraprovcaeni; aulhoriaed through FY 
1993. 

Profram Descriptioo 

Through a contractor. Federal f iukIs suj^rt the purdiase of inexpeisive books 
that are offered throi^ local oooimuaity prc^rams to dukiroi from tow-income 
familks to m^Ttivate ttero to read. A lurvey erf partkipants fmmi that the pix^gram 
ie{»esented tfie only source of booia that moat participating chfldren had in their 
bomss, that it stimulated greater inwtvcmcnt parents in their childrM*s reading 
activities, ami that it hfl» a baiefidal imp^ cm jclKXjl-cOTmiunity rdatifHis. The 
purchase and distributkMi of bocAs s canied out through about 3,000 subcontracts 
to local* volunteer community asKxiations, Tte U,S, Dcjfflrtmciit erf Education 
administers this program through a contract with Reading Is Fundatnental, Inc. 

Fandlng 

AU funds are aUotied by contract to Re^ng is Fundamental, Inc., as required 
by statute. Tte Federal share erf the coste of books purchased by a subcontractor 
is 75 percenu caicept that the ^lare is 100 pcn«nl with respect to books purchased 
for childien of migrant or seasonal farmworkers. 

Federal FomSing AmouDts (Appivpriations) 

FY 1981: $5.9 million 

FY 1^: $6^ mmfon 

FY 1988: $7,7 million 

FY 1989: $8.4 million 

PaftidpaUaB Data 

FY 1^: 2.2 million chiWrcn 
FY 1<«8: ZO million children 



'Prepared by Paul Irwin» Education and Publk: Welfare Division. 
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IMPACT AID'" 
Aatkeiiiitfioa 

PX. 81-«74 aod ?X. 81-815 leMng lo fioaodal vaAaace fiw kx:al tcfaooi 
dntricto in areas adveneijr aCEected by Fedenl adivkka; authoriied through FY 
1993 bjr the HawkhB-Sta&bid Eiemntaiy aod Socondai; Scbod Imfamement 
AaaradflKiita of 19B8L 

Prggeam Dciai^tlBB 

The bapm aid jm^nm povides finaocia] anirtaaoe to kxal tOsxA distn^ 
wtoe aoicm by the Fcdod Govrnui^ has cmsed a Snandal twnten to the 
dstikt IhoNinlea caa be the leaioval trf had from the kxal tax toe for a tax- 
"eia^ftdcral bcffity, the awUea mSux <tf dddrea mto the school disttkt diK to 
the (^leBiog rf a Federal bd^, or trnm emltaiaakm of brth. These school 
dtttricti ate often near ImSao resovatiom, fedmiiy tidindized tow-rent housing 
Mte*. or maitaiy ba«» or other defense-related imtaBations. hn]^ aid funds are 
intended to oi&et the financial burden of this Federal presence cm nearby local 
schocd dotri^ 

Financial assistance primarily takes ti» fonn «rf per-pujMl payn»nts based 
partially on the ammmt the local schocri distrkA cootributes to a pupil's educational 
KBts. Payments also vary according to the pupa's Uving circunistance (Le.. whether 
hB or h^ parents Uvc and^ work on Fdteral property) and ediKalitxial needs. 
&nce ihs fm^ram. in itjorat years, has mH received its full ••jUwrized amount, the 
annual appn^tions language spedfks the payment leveb that school districts 
receive under the law. 

The nnpact aid jmjgram is adminBtered by tl« Division of Impact Aid, the 
US. IJepartment of Education, in cooperation with kxal educational aacncies 
(LEAs). 

Fnodlng 

The impact aid program under P.L 81-874 (school maintenance and operation) 
provKte finanda] assistance primarily through fonnula grants to public elementaiy 
and secondary school districts in federally affected areas. The impact aid program 
under P.L 81-815 provides Gnandal assistance usually through direct granU to 
LEAs for the cwBtiuelion and repair of school fadUties for federally-connected 
children. Neither program requires matching funds. 

Section 3 of P.L 81-874 axounted for approjcimatcly 95 percent of the total 
FY 1989 impact aid apprt^ation. LEAs are eligible to receive section 3 a»istancc 
if they enroU at least W federally-connected children, or have at least 3 percent 
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of iheir total number of slwlents in »«v-a-agc daily altendaiux; comprised of federally' 
connected liiMren. Each school dislrkt^s section 3 payn^t csscniially represents 
a percental of its local contributicm rate, which defined as the average amount 
of current ed\K:attooal expcwlilures derived fiora local revenue sources. The 
payment rates differ tiepending on ihr type of federally-connected child The 
payMot rate for 3(a) children » 100 pervcnt The payn^nt rale for 3(b) children 
b 25 percent The fai^i^ rate for seok^n 3(a) children reflects the fiun that their 
parents live aftd work on Federal prcq)crty, which is not sut^t to local laxaiitm; 
the lower rate for section 3(b) students reflects the fact that their parents Hve <fr 
work on such non-taxable Federal jMtiperty resulting in less of a kxal revcnm: k««. 

Fedcml Funding Amounts (Appropriatkms) 

FY 1981: $681^ million 

FY 1984: $6003 million 

FY im S'K^-S million 

FY 1989: $733.1 million 

Partkipatioo Data 

FY 1984: Approximately 2,200 LEAs, enrolling about 2 million federally- 
connected students, received impact aid assistance. 

FY 1^: Approximately 2,700 LEAs. enrolling about 2 million federally- 
connected students, received impact aki assistance. 
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SECRETARY^ HJND FOR INNOVATION IN EDUCATION'^^ 
ABtborbatioB 

Title IV, Pan F of ibc BenttrnUiry and Sccomtaiy Educatkm Act of 1965 
(ESEA), as amended by the Auguuiis F, Hawkins-Rc^Krrt T. StafTonl Elementary 
and Seocwidary Sctool ImprovenK^nt An^ndoMmu of 1988; authoruod through FY 
1993. 

Prosma Dcscriptira 

This program b administered by ite Oflkc of Elemcnlaiy and Secondaiy 
Educatbn, the VS. Department of EdiH:ation. The Secretary's fund for innovation 
in education authoriMS tte VS, Secretary of Education to award funds for activities 
that ilcvelop iniusvattve olucational approaches. In mMitbn to this general 
authority, specific authorization is provided fw five types of innovative educational 
programs; 

(1) optional tests for academic wxoetlence to kicntify outstanding 
elc\t!nth grade students; 

(2) tcxhnology education to develop materiab and train teachcf^ in 
educational television, rwJio programming^ tetecommunications, 
and vkt% resources; 

(3) a>mputer-based instruction pn>gram& autlHin^'ng aimputcr 
hatdware and software acquisition and teacher training; 

(4) programs for the improvement of comprehensive schix^l health 
education; and 

(5) support for schoc^k ofTcring aUcmativc curricula to impnwc 
students' academic skills and contribute to desegregation in 
school districts with minority enrollment of at least 65 percent. 

Fundii^ 

Grants are made at the discretion of the U.S. Secretary of Education. Under 
the authorizing statute, the program area in which grants may be made are also 
determined by the Secretary; however, in practice, the appropriations legislation 
typically specifies these areas for much of the funds made available. For example, 
of the ,$11,150,000 appropriated for FY I9«9. the conference report accompanying 
the apjiopriations statute reqjirH :hat $4,940,000 be devoted to grants in 
computrr-bascd instruction and $2,W>4,000 be for compreheraivc school health 
education. The FY 1989 funds appropriated for the Secretary's fund for innovation 
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in educatioa were actti^ used only fix these «v«^«;rui]ii plus tbe Secreiaiy*^ 
gei»^ luithority to 84q}poft ionovatm educatkmal activHies. No FY 1989 fumh 
used fc^ cqitionai lots fcH* yaricfnir cioeOeiice or altcroativc curriculum 
ichools.^^. Tbete are no mitdimg icquucments for theK jmg^Bsas. 

FMcsvl FbbiUvs A a w satg (A|^tiprtetkm) 

fY 1989: SlLl taSXtkm (plus an a&litkmal S4J mtUion from other aooHints) 
The program began in FY 1989. 
hrtld{Hitk» Date 

No parttdpatkm data arc avaUable. 



'^An additk>nal con&traint is that funds cannot be appro|mated for alternative 
currknilum schools unless appropriations for ESEA titte III, Magnet Schools, are at 
least $165,000,000. 
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STAR SCHOOLS PROGRAM'^ 
Astborixatloa 

Tilte IX Education fc» Eccmmic Security Act; apmopriatiom authorized 
through FY 199Z 

PnifrrdiB Dcscriiiliw 

Admmistcrcd by the US. Depaitmnt Educatkm, thb (Mi^rain supports 
tekcoiiimuiikations p^tnenhipi that use IdeamiQiumcatXHa &cUhic3 and 
instfWttCHial pro^amming to unpime inrtnictkin at the ^mentaiy and seoHidaiy 
school level b mathem^io, sc^ioe, vocatkmal edwatara, and othc^ subjects. 
Fumb cao be used to devdojs, coMxixl, and acquire teieocnnmuiitcatmiS facflittes, 
and to devctop and aoquiic imtruclkmal |Mt:9ramiidng. N<^ kss than 25 peicent 
of the aimual apfm^mtkHi mtot ^{qmt amnsctioiial fuiogiamming. An eligSile 
partnosUp ooostes d a ptdrik estd^sbed b» tte purpose of using 

teleocminunicatiGHB networks to improve educaticm, a parti^rsliip inv«;rfvnig three 
or more erf* the fcdiowing: a kxal educatioaai ^enqr wHh a s^oificant number of 
schoob eligible for Federal chapter 1 assistance for educationally disadvantaged 
students, a State educational ag^K^, a State hi^»:r education ^»cy, a higher 
education institutkni, a teacter trainii^ center, or an agencv with C3q)erience in 
operatii^ teleconununii^tions p^wc^ Partneiriiips must b . orgmixed on a State 
or muitistate basis. To be fun^M^ parti^nJiips mist provide assurances that a 
significant portk^ of tl^ &KaUti^ and activities wiB be made available to school 
distrk^ts with high portions erf educatkmally disadvantaged students. In aeidiuon, at 
least 50 percent of the overall program's funcb in any fiscal year must be used for 
school distrkts eligible for chapter 1 assistance. 

Funding 

This is a discretionary grant program; funds are awarded competilivefy to 
eligible recipients. A 25 percent nonfederal match is required. 

Fetovl FniMlii^ AuHntnts; (Appropriatloas) 

FY 1988: $19.1 million 
FY 1989: $14.4 milfon 

The program was first funded in FY 1988. 

PartidpatkMi Iteta 

Partkipation data on children are not available. 
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MAGNET SCHOOLS ASSICTANCE'^ 

Title in, Ekmentaiy bikI Soorodaiy Ediicatkm Act erf 1965, as amended; 
appiopriattaia authcsiifid tfarou^ FY 19^ 

Fivpm Duul|itkMi 

AfamristcTPd by the VS. Departmeiit of Educatkm* thii fmgrma (mivkles 
htzxiing to to-caBed m^piti fcbocds. Tbetc are schools with schhc distmctive 
emk^f pedBfj§cai^ m other fMm that seivci to attnd ttudnts bom 
diffexem radal and elhiric badcgitHiixk. The ptspon ctf this program are to 
addiw minority ponp iuJatioo Id schools, ud to support fastnictioa wHhin nu^n^ 
schools that wiQ ^rengdien Rodents' academic knowledge and their marketd^ 
vocatkmal ddlbw Only local educatkwtti agcociea (LBAs) cumartly imfrtttnenttog a 
dcsc gyqgathm {dm endued by a ooifft or &aie oSBcial, or ^txiag to adopt a 
desecration j^an, can reodve assimnoe tmdCT this piogrmn. FuiKis am he used 
by LEAs fm {banning ami piofitotioittd actwities related to ac ademic prr^grasa at 
mi^n^ sdKN^ aoqtnrn^ iiMmdicml eqt»|»nent necessary fN miqpiet school 
ptogrm^ and piling tte satoies of State certified teadios vriio conduct imgrams 
in magnet sduxds* To be eligilte to re»ve funds, LEAs must agree to certain 
nondiscriminatkm prorakmL No tmiividua] award can cj ic ccd $4 mOlion in any 
fiscal year. 



This is 1 discretionary grant program; funds are awarded competitively to 
eligible recipients. There is m> matching requirement 

Federal Fosdhig Amounts (Appropriatifm} 

FY 1988: $ 71^ million 
FY 1989: $113.6 million 

The program was first funded for FY 1985, 

PartldpaiioD Data 

Participation data on chUoren are not available. 
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FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND REFORM OF K3100LS AND 
TEACIUNG (FKOT)'* 

AntlMiriiBtloa 

Title B, Augustus F. H8«idis-Rot»t T. Staffoni Elen^taiy and 

Seoofidaiy Schod Improven^l Amoidiaentii of 1988; autbcmzed Umni^ FY 1993, 

Prognun DcscripHoxi 

The FIRST is «lmiiustered by the U.S. Dcpaitmcnt of EdwatkHi am! 
authcmes two idmis swards-giaiits for schocA and teactms, wd grants for 
fansily-schoo] partimsh^ Grants for scbods and teacbm are provided to Stale 
and local cdiK»tHX»] agraicks, b igfao' cducatkm institutmiiv ami uKiividual schools, 
among c^hefs^ to mi|m}ve the performamx of tcadira aiKl stmlentt. EU|pbIe 
activities indwte telptng edtm/'onally dfiUHivantagcd ''at risk* students n^t 
increased acadonic standanli; providing incratjves for improved educational 
paformanoe; promoting tks ammig sclKKd perstMinel, families, and the local 
conununity; improving the stattts teachers; rkocustng sdiool resources to better 
serw children: increasing tte number ami qi^Iity of minmty teachers; imiHoving 
teacher certification fmsmiures; and encourapng pwkfe in schools. Grants for 
family-sclKX)! partnerships arc awarded to kxal educatimal agencies eligible to 
receive assistance fcK ediu:atH»iaUy dis^ivantaged students urKier chapter 1, title I, 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 196S, as amemted. Among the 
activities that recipients can undertake axe training family members aud ^ucational 
staff to work oooperatwcly; evaluating the eflectiveness of current activities 
intemted to invoKe families in the schools; devetoping r^w school practices to 
address the changing dcnn^aphics of students artd families; and developing 
educational materials for home use. 

FandlBg 

This is a discretbnary grant prc^ram; funds are awarded competitively to 
eligible recipients. There ^ m? matching requirement. 

Ftdcrai Fondittg Amounts (Appropriations) 

FY 1989: $5.9 million 

The program was first funded for FY 1989. 
Parlldpatlon Data 

Participation data on children are not available. 
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ALLEN J. ELLENDER FQXOWSHIPS^'^ 

Thk IV-C erf the Etetncntary and Secoodaiy Edi»tkni Ad; aulborixed 
throi^ FY 1993. 

Pitigim Dacil|iliM 

The Elfemiar £eUowsh^ im:^Fain wm» authmzed as a memcmal to the late 
Seimior Allen J« Encnider erf Louiuai^ Under the pn^mm, grmti are to the 
C3ose-Up FoumJatkm erf Waihhi^eHi, D.CL, to endde eocnxNiikaDy dis»dvwitaged 
seoondaiy Mudeots mi ihetc te^ien to pani^»le fai Foundatkm pmg^Bim. The 
Foimdatk^ prcividea edtK^kH»l pnsgraiiiB oo Federal Goveniroeiit wtivitics and 
puMk affahs, usually bril^^9 paitkipanti to Wariihigtem, D.C, fo€ this puipose. 

The Augustus F. Hamddns^Rdx^ T. Stafiiml Elemrataiy and Seoomlaiy 
Sctool Impfoveinent AmendiMnts of 1968 authcmzed ^Uitkmal fiidfowships for 
okler Aa^tcaos ami reorat tmm^ranti, Howevo-, no funds may he used to serve 
ttese groups unless at least $2L5 mfllicm are appropriated for fetlowsbips to students 
and teachers. 



The VS. Department of Educ^tnni (ED) providca grants to the Qose*Up 
F6undatk>n for the purpose irf awarding EU^Mfer fellowships. Feltowship recipients 
are chos^i by the Foundatioa In addition to Federal appropriations, the 
FoundaticMi is supported by charitaUe cor'ributions from publk ami private 
of^nizations, and from tuition fmm partkr ^nts whose fanulies can afford to pay. 
In FY 1987, ED estunated that a|^n39dnL.iely oM-quarter of seminar parttdpants 
recent Eltender fellowships. The felkrwrisips paid approximately one-third of 
redpients' costs of attendance. The remainder was paid by public and private 
matching funds fmsvkled by the localitks «i4ierein the teachers and students lived 

Federal Fnmli^ Amwnts (Ai^roprtotloos) 

FY 1981: $1.0 million 
FY 1984: Sl3 million 
FY IMS: $2.4 million 
FY 1^ $3,0 miUfon^ 

figure incliKles $500^000 for fellowships to older Americans and recciit 
immigrants, as well as funds for students and teachers. 



^'^Prepared by Kenneth Rc^d, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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FY 1983: 2,000 (ctt) itudoitt and leadiOT 
FY 1989: 6^ (est) Huitoits and t^ehen 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DEPENDENTS SCHOOLS^^ 
Aottoiiaitloa 

Dcfoise Dependent's Ediratioa Act of 1971^ penmu^mly autncnzed. 
Progma DesaipttcHi 

The VS. Dqiaitmem of Defense (DOD) adramalm a w<w1d-wkte system of 
schoob fc^ dqsemtents of DOD penc^iJid statkmcd cHit^ of tte United States 
and its possessiomk Refmed to » ibe Department Defrase Dc^^aident Schoob 
(DODDS), the syston operates a^qmnimately tuitoi-finee sdmrfs that offer 
imtmctkm in grades tdmte^artoi thrmi^ 12 fx nmN dependents ctf DOD 
miUtaiy ami civiBan pcmHind on ofi&aal owscas Fuwted throu^ ttw 

DOD annua] appro^matton, these scbods air aftainistered through five regional 
offices scattered throughout the world and operate in 20 nations. 

DODDSenn^ children olte* than dcpcwtento erf DOD p^wnncl on a space 
availaUc basis with a tuitk>n char^ In omdling tuition students, first preference 
is to be pven to dependents of non-DOD Federal employees of the United Slates 
who arc assigned to the area and to children of cmpioyees of firms that have 
contr^ts with DOD. 

For stiuienu Uving in areas m>t served by DODIS, the prc^ram provides 
either dormitoiy homing at its schoob in other areas or, throu^ contracts, 
emolbnent in an Englisb-spealdng school near the student's place of residence. 



Funding for DODDS is based on the estimated number of students projected 
to be attending the schools. 

Federal Fmsdiiig AmcHmts (Obligations for Operatfcms and Maintenance) 

FY 1981: $382 million 

FY 1984: $512 million 

FY 1988: $774 million 

FY 1989: $821 million 

Figures shown exclude construction. 

PartldpAtlaa Data 

FY 1984: 147,000 enrolled students 
FY 1988: 156,000 cmoUcd stiKJents 



^^*Prcparcd by Steven R. Aleman. Education and Public Welfare Diviston. 
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TRAINING FOR ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAC^ ADULTC AND YOUTH^^ 
AatlioriiatiiiD 

TiUe n-A of the Jc* Training Partnership AsA (JTPA); pcmanenily 

Prognun DcscrlpCioo 

Funds are provkted to States and kicaljtics to pro^ einploynient-related 
training to eoHioniically dMdvantaged adults and youth. Eligible activities include 
remedial education, ra-the^jc* training in the public and private smois, a Umiied 
anK>unt of subsniized cmfAymcnt for youth, work c3q)CTcnce. and a limited amount 
of suppc«tive services. The program s adnmustered by the Employnmil and 
Training Administratfen, the VS. Dcj^rtmcnt erf Labor (DOL). CX funds received 
by local areas. 40 percent must be spent on services to eligible youth, aged 16-21. 

Funding 

DOL allocates funds to States according to a three part formula, based on 
uncmployntenl ami poverty. Stales keep 22 percent erf the funds for statewide 
activities and allocate the remainder, aoowding to the same three-part formula, to 
local seivioe ctelivwy areas. No match is required ocept for a limited amount of 
the State funds set aside for education coordinaticm mitivities. 

Federal Fai^ng Amoasts (ApprDpriatkHis) 

FY 1981: $Z1 billion (CompreheiKJve Emirioyment and Training Act) 
FY 1984: $L9 billk>n 
FY 198& $1.8 billion 
FY 1989: $1^ billion 

Figures indicate total program spending on services to both adults and youth. 
PartSdpattoii Data 

FY 1984; 283,^ individuals younger than 22, of which exactly half 
were younger than 19 

FY 1987: 326,606 individuals younger than 22, of which 207,116 were 
younger than 19 



^^reparcd by Karen Spar, Education and Publfc Welfare Envision. 
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JOB CORPS''^ 

lille IV-B» Job Trainiiig ParU^nhip Act; pranaj^tly autborized. 

Vngm DfscriiiliM 

The Emptoyment and Trainiiig Adminbiratioii, the U5. DqMftomi of LabcM' 
(DOL), ccmtra^ dnvdly with private and (mMic CMganizatiaig to opmte pjb corps 
cenlOTv which are rwlcotial p ro g y ami {mmdii^ mtearive ica^dia] educatic^ and 
skill training for eoonomic^ disadvanti^od individuals, aged 14-21, wlrasc bt^w 
envinmmoits arc CMtacmeif disniptive and wlio ooidd benefit &iHn a rndential 
pnc^rant 



Funds aie prov&tod from DOL to job corps spcmsors throu^ oontmcts. No 
match is required 

Federal FiindiBi Aamaila (ApproprlatioBs) 

^ 1981: SS61.0 million (Cominehensive Employroent and Training Aa) 

IT 1984: S5992 nimi(»i 

FY 1988: $71&] million 

FY 1989: $741^ millkm 

PartkdpatkiB Data 

FY 1984: 100,000 individuals aged 14-21 
FY 1988: 67,000 individuals aged 14-21 (est.) 



^'^'Prepar^ by Karen Spar, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAM"' 
Aatbericaiioa 

Tllte n-B of the Job Tfaining Pamwihip Act; pennanentJy aultorued. 
Profm PcsCTlptkHi 

I^aHte iBC fiiDdi pnivided 
actmto, duraig the •umiaer momhs. for eoonoaucaUy disadvaDtaged 14- to 21! 
year^fcfc. Remedial educitkffl alio a |Hi^^ "H* program ia administered by 
mc smptoymeat and -nainiiig Admiimtiation, the VS. DqMxtment of Labor, 

Fuadlog 

^ The Pcdcral Govenmoiit aOocetes funds to Slates acconling to a three-part 

torinula ba«ed on unemirfcqmwat airi Stotain turn alkxate funds to local 

service dchveiy areaa according to the lame rbnnula. No match is required. 

Fedoai Fondtag AoMairts (Appvprteflims) 

5t JS' («^P«hensivc Empk^ment and Training Act) 

FY 1984: $8243 miUion 

FY 1988: $71&1 millkni 

FY 1989: $709.4 million 

PutkipiitioB Data 

FY 1984: 768^000 individuab aged 14-21 

FY 1988: 604.000 individualt »ged 14-21 (est) 



"'Prepared by Karen Spar. Education and Public Welfare Divebn. 
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HEALTH PROGRAMS 



MEDICAliy'^ 

Tllte XIX of Ihe Sodal Security Act; pexmancatly authorized. 
Prognua Desolplfoa 

Medkak is a Federai-^ale matcbing {nv^am provkUng medical assisiance for 
certain low-uwwie pmxm wto m aged, bihid, imAAcO, or mraibm erf families 
with dqwKtent cWldfeiL At tte FKteial Icvrf the pw^ram is sdministmd by the 
Health Care Rnandi^ Administratkm in the VS. Itef^rtm^t of Health and 
Human Sendees. Howev^, each Stale desi^ and administm its own program 
within broad Federal guidelines. As a result, thoc a substantial variatwn among 
Stales in pcrsora covered, services offe.cd, and amount of p^ent for services- 

Eligibiliry for n^cakl benefits has traditionally been linked to actual or 
potential receipt of cash assistance umter either of two pfxigrams: aid to families 
with dcpcmtent chiWren (AFDQ, and supplemental security imxMK {SSI) for the 
aged, bBnd, and disabled. Recently States have been given the option to extend 
medicaid to other low-income groups. Coverage of sowie erf these new populations 
was made mandatoiy by Illation enacted in 19S& and 1989. 

All States mi»t cover the cateff)rkaUy needy. These include all persons 
receiving AFDC and, in most States, persons receiving SSL States must also awcr 
as categorically m^dy a number of groups that are not rrociving AFDC or SSI. 
The following arc answig the more important erf these groups: 

Certain persons whose fsmify income and resources are below AFE>C 
standards but who fail to quaUfy for AFDC for other le^ns. siK:h 
as family structure. Tl^se iiKlude pregnant wmen, as w«ll as 
children born on or after October 1, 15S3, up to age 7. 

" Families losing AFDC benefits as a result of increased employment 
income or working hours or increased child or spousal support 
payments. States must continue coverage for these families for 
various periods, depending on the reason for the loss of AFDC 
benefits. 
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l0 aikliiion to the mamii^Hy grouq»» Ihm tie several qp^kmal groups that 
Slatei may etoct to treat m categoricalfy needy ft^r oMficaid purpaiei. These 
inducte famiiacy «ath uncssfdoyed paieiiti and "RSrioKdf dMiaf in famffics with 
income bdow AFDC stafidnft; these ate cfaSdieo wbrai the State is not required 
to cover hit who are under a magdraum a^ fay tte State, which WMy be 18y 19, 
20, (S- 21. Findly, States may oovct disrfded dukben urtio are ncH in instituticm 
Init mAki wouM be digits it itey ttm m m in^totkm. In adtfiticm to grcnips that 
States must cover, there are a number of »iditioaa] grmipa that States may cover. 

Thuty-niiu: States amJ other jurisdictioai ato {novicte n^dicaki to the medioiUy 
needy. These arc peiwos \A^xc inocmie or lesourcea exceed the standards for \hc 
cash asssstance pn^ms bm «4io meet a wcpwAc medkaOy needy financial 
standard estaUistod tyy the State and abo nmt the ncm*f!na»aal standard^ for 
categcHTcal eitgibflity (audi as age, dtsdriHty, or being a n^nber a family with 
depei^tent dutdren). The separate mei&a^ needy ii^cnitf standard may not 
exceed 1333 percent the maodmum AFDC payimit for a bousdicdd of similar 
size. Persons may qualify as medically nooiy ^ier tlicir incurred nmiical esipemes 
arc dedi^ed from their iiKi»ne or resources* This proccu is known as 
"^spcnddown." It is a frequent route to n^icak] eligibility for persons in nursing 
facilittes. 

Finally, be^nning with the Ommlw Bidget RecondUation Act of 1986 
Congress has pennitted States to extciKl medicakl cxxvenage to certain lar^^ 
populations, using digibility standards whfch are wsi directly linked to those ijsed in 
the cash assistance programs. The Act allowed States the option ctf covering 
pr^ant women and young chiMrcn and/or aged and dnabled penons noting 
State-established income standards as high m 100 percent of the Federal poverty 
IcvcL 

Tte Medkare Catastrophic Coverage Act of 1988 converted the options to 
mandates for several of tte target groups. States were required to phase in 
coverage of pregnant woment infants under 1 year old, and aged and disabled 
persons eligihte for medk:are with family tncon^ bdow 100 percent of poverty 
July 1, 1990. The Omnibis BtKlg^ Recomriliatkm Act 1989 modifies and 
expands this requirement. States must cover pregnant women and children under 
age 6 with family ma)mes bebw 133 percent of poverty by April 1, 1990. States 
may still choose to extend coverage to these groups faster than the timetable 
requires. They may also choose to covi^ 6 am) 7 year ol(te with family incomes 
below 100 percent of poverty. This option is being phased in on a timetable that 
ends October 1, 1990, at which time States will be sbte to co^r children through 
age 7. 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1987 further expamlcd Stales' 
options 1^ albwing coverage, beginning July 1. 1988, of prcj ant women and 
children up to age i with incomes less than 185 percent of the Federal poverty 
level. The State may impose a premium for this coverage, ^ual to no more than 
10 percent of the amount by which the family's income exceeds 150 percent of the 
poverty level. 
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M«lfcMl ben^tB in aU ^let mdude iiqsatirat and cnitpatkot bosmtal 
s«vica; Idxmuny and x-ray seiviccs; dciBcd mm^ focility (SNF) sermo ftM* 
those ow a^ 21; h£»» iicaltfa seivk» for them cot^ to SflF care; femiK 
p!^^ icivica and sup|diea; noal heahh dtoic servico; physkaaii services; 

fimdcd dinks. States may abo choose to jmividc a wide ran^ 

Anu^ ite BKae iisfioftant of these aie p i c s cri ptk» i dn^ aiKl care in intermediate 

caie EKilitki (ICS) and intemedtate cue bdlkks bt the atentatty letaided 

(ICB-MR). 

States are abo required to fiimish earty and pcrioc& scrmuf^ diagmisis, and 
treatment (EPSDT) seivioes to categc^icaOy necdjr beneficiaries under age 21. 
(Mcmben irf tl» "taffet pqmbttons' described above are c^^orically needy fw 
this purpose) EPSDT seiviees bdude periodic health soeeningi and aeivices 
ncccssaiy to treat conditioss identi&d in those screenmgi. States nnst povidc 
ncc<fcd serwes to EPSDT partic^»nts (such as doital, o|HKal, and hearing care) 
even if the services are iM ordinarily covered for other medicaid bcnefidarics. 
States mml also ctevelop an outreach program to irfbrm cliyljlc bcro&iaries that 
EPSDT services are availatte and assist in sdwduliog and transportatioa 

Funding 

The Federal Government's share erf medicaid is tied to a formula H*ich ts 
invencly related to the per capita inoHnc of tte State, Current Federal matching 
rales ran^ frofd % to 80 percent, Adminoirative costs are generally matched at 
50 percent except for certain itcna which are sub^ to a higher matching rate. 

Famlim Amounts (Comt^ml Fedml and State Ootlivs} 

Dependent children "Otlwr" 
tMKter 21 bencfidarics" 

FY mi: S3^ billion $a6 bilfon 

FY 1984: 4.0 billion 0.7 billton 

FY 1988: 5.8 billion 1,2 billion 



The "other* category primarily includes Tlibicoff children^-childrcn under 
age 21 (or, at State option a^ 2), or 19, or 18) who do not meet the definition of 
a dependent child uncter AFDQ but whose income aral resources fall within a 
Stale's AFDC limits. Data on Federal dollars only not available for children. 

Later data are mi available. 
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PaitklpatiaQ DmiaP 

DepeiKlent chiUrra *Otter* 
under 21 bcnsBcmk^ 

FY 19B4: 9.7 miUion 12 tsdOim 

FY 1988: lao rnOUoii 1 J mUlion 

'Counu are of braefkiams on wbose bdialf a n^dicatd dafan was i»ki during 
the course of a year. This does not include all penoi» enrolled in the program 
during the year, and tixlude ftmom «4Kse oiiDlln^t mied before the start 
of ihc year but for whom a laic claim was paid during the year. 

*Thc "other* cat^oiy primarify flK!iides niibtcoff chUdfro'-duIdren under 
age 21 (or, at State optton age 20, or 19, or 18) who (k> not meet the deOnition of 
a d e p e nd ent cfaOd under AFDC, but whose iruson^ and resources fall within a 
State's AFDC limits. 
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MATERNAL AND CHILD HEilLTH SERVICES BLXK CRANT^'^ 
AotlioiiiaUoa 

Title V of the Sodal Security Act; pennaoentiy authoriisedL 
Pnigimnj Dcsoiptioa 

The maternal and chiM beattb (MOI) seivioBf block gram provides health 
senwcs to mmhen and chikben, ptrttcuMy tboie with low incofrc or limited 
access to health service*. The |Mifpose» of the btadt grant indiKlc rcdu^ 
mortality; reducing the tnddcoce of pieveatabie disease and handicapping conditions 
anKMg cttMren; and mcreaung the avail^ffiiy (^{Ht^tal, ddii«iy, and postpartum 
care to low-inoomc rootben. MCT* is administeied at the Fedenri level by the 
Heahh Resources and Servfccs AdministrstiOT, tte UA Department of Health and 
Human Services (DHHS> 

States dclcrmiM tl^ servkes to be provided under the block grant Services 
can uKTlude prenatal care, wcfl-duW cUnics, immunizaiionft, vision ami hearing 
sciecning, dental care, and family jrfanning. They may also indiKlc inpatient 
services for crippled chiWrra, screening for tead*basal poisoning, or counseling 
services for parents of sudden infant death syndrome vfctims. 

Individual eligibility criteria are set by the Stales tbemscKcs, States are 
allowt;? to char^ for s«vice» provided; however, mothers and children whose 
incomes tb}l bctow tte powrty level may not be chaiged for ervices. 

Foodiflg 

Most of the MCH block grant appropriation is altotted among the States- 
Each State's individual alk)tnmit is based cm the jMxqjortion of total funding it 
receh^d in FY 1981 for certain categorical programs now consolidated under the 
block grant States must iwitributc $3 of their own funds for each $4 in Federal 
funds States received 

There are various set asides for llw VS. Secrctaiy of DHHS and the State to 
fiind special projecte of regional and national significance, training, research, ^netic 
disease and hemophilia projects, screening of newborns for skJUe cell anemia and 
other genetic disonten, primary care services, and conununity-baied services for 
children, and for community-based service networks and case management services 
for children with special health care needs. 
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Federal Fudlsq; AmamU (Anm^fnlst^ms) 

FY 1981: $387.4 mmkm 
FY 1984: $399.0 miOion 
FY 1988: $52£c6 millkm 
FY 1989: $5543 mfflkm 

The fint yesff ctf the MCH t^xdc grant was FY The FY 1981 amount 

includes funds for the fidk^wing categorical programs: maternal ami chOd health 
pit^rara, cripj^ children's {Ht^ram, the cmergaicy maternal and infant care 
program, spedal prefects, and resrarch and training. 

Spending is for children and miuits. The percentage of funds that goes to 
children is not available. 

PartklpattoB Data 

No particii^tion data arc available. 
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COMMUNITY HEALTH CEmtMS"^ 

SecUon 330 erf the Public Health Service Act; authorized through FY 1990, 
Pro-am Dcsoiptlor 

The r^mnunhy health oeoters (CHQ program suf^iom the operation of 
tealth ccnten «*ich mu^ {Hwide certain prfaiwy health care smkes to lestdents 
of medicaliy undenovol aieu. Specified fup|4CTCi^ health mvk» may abo be 
piuvuied AltiKn^ pcdicki vary from ccsiter to coiter, services, in general, are 
provKled to aU iiniividuah who seek care. 

In order for a center to be eligil^ fw a grant, it must serve a population or 
area deaned by the Secretary of tte VS. Department of Health and Human 
Services (DHHS) to be niedicaDy undeiwrved 

State or local gpvemn^ts, public or m>npTDnt private agencies, institutions, 
or organizations are eligible to apjrfy for a grant under the CHC program. Profit- 
making organizations are not eligMe. 

The range of services that may be provjcted by CHO. includes: 



Primary Health Servioes 

o Physician and physician 
extender services 

o Diagnostic laboratory and 
radiok)gic services 

o Preventive health services 
(iixriuding chikiren^s eye 
and ear examinations to 
determine the need for 
visfon and tearing correc- 
tk>n, prenatal services, 
well child services and 
family planning services) 

0 Emergency medical services 



Supplemental Health ^yvjce^ 

o Hospital services 

o Home health services 

o Extended care facility 
services 

o Rehabilitative services 

o Mental health services 

o Dental services 

o Vision services 

o Allied health services (by other than 
doctors and nurses) 
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o Transportalk>n servk:e& 



0 Thenipratic radiolt^ 

o Ambubtoiy surgka] seivk:es 



o Preventive dental services 



o Pfaannaceutkal services 



o Health education services 



The Bureau of Health Care Deliveiy and Assistance in the Health Resources 
and Service Administiation administers the CHC program Funds the individual 
grantees are allocated to the 10 regiona] offkes of DHHS which award the grants 
to the puMic and nonprofit entities li^ich operate the CHCs. No matching is 
required. 

Federal Fanding AmooDls (AppropHatioas) 

FY 1981: S323 J miliksn 
FY 1984: $351.4 million 
FY 198S: $395.2 million 
FY 1989: $414.8 million 

Spending is for all services, The porltiin of funds spent on M:rvici.-s lo children 
is noi available. 

ParticipatloD Data 

FY 1^?8: 5.25 million participants 
FY 1989: 5,35 million participants 



Approximately one-ihird of pcrw^ns receiving medical services in CHQ arc 
children. 



PREVENTIVE HEALTH AND HEALTH SERVICES BLOCK GRANT''^ 
AulhoriialloQ 

Title XIX Part A erf the Public Heaiih Service Aci\ authorized through FY 
199L 

^ Pragnuo DeseripilM 

The Preventive Health and Health S^vioes Bkxk Grant autiKiiues ^ants to 
State ^Tvemroents fcH preventive tK»Ith and health servkpes |m>gianis ami acthrittes. 
States may use allotments uiKfer this Mock grant for 

1. rodent fX>ntioI i^^nuns; 

Z conununity- ami sdKxil-based fluofidatim pn^rams; 

3. dete^ion and ]xeventkm of hypotension; 

4 health edt^tion and rok reductton programs, inclining activities 

designed to deter snnddng and the use of akoboltc beverages 

BnKmg chitdrca and adc^esomU; 

5. oompiehenshv ptd>Uc health ^vios; 

6. emergency medkal fovkcs systems; 

7. hmse t^th sovioes; 

8. rape crisk and ]Hcvention s^vkes; 

9. immunization serWoes; 

10. serum chcriesterol ccmtiul projects; 

IL pfc^rams to reduce the inddenoe of chronic diseases; and 
12. preventive programs for screening, diagnose, and treatment 
Gomptiancc related to ut^ine and breast caraser, 

EtigH^iKty requiremrats, whoi apprcqmate, are determif^ by States. Hie 
Preventive Health and Health Services BIodE Grant » adminstered by the Centers 
for Disease Control of tl» PuUk Health Service, the U.S, Department of Health 
and Human Services. 



Except for a sprdal allotment for rape crisis programs, each State's allotment 
is based on the proportion of total fiimiing it received in FY 19S1 under the 
fonneriy categorkal programs that ivere ccHisolidated into the block grant The 
rape oisis altotment, which by law must total $3.5 million out of the total biock 
grant appropriation^ is distributed to States on the bask of population. No 
matching U required 



Prepared by Ed Klebe, EdiK:atk3n ami Public Welfare Division. 
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Feden] Fndiiq Anonts (A ppnu^ iatlims) 

FY 1961: $93^ millioii' 
FY 1984: $87.1 nuIticN] 
FY 1988: $85^ million 
FY 1989: $843 miOkm 

TY 1981 figure repnesents combined funding for categorical pit>gran» 
consolidated into tte Mock. 

Spemting b for all sermes. The pcmion of funds spent on servioes for 
chiMreo is not available. 

Fartkipatira Data 

No partkipation data are available. 
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amOHOOD IMMUNIZATION"' 

Se^ion 317(jKl} ^ ^ Pul^ He^ Swkc auttorized thnnirii 

199a 

IVijfnm Deacjlylka 

Hie Ceoter for Dtteue OoDtnd awanb pints to Slate aod community bealth 
abodes to bdp them ettddUi and maimsn temunsa&m propmms for tbe ocmtiol 
of vaociK-imventri^ cfafldfaood ctiieisa, inrlnrting mndcm nibella, pcrikmiyditis, 
diphtheria, perttoab (wboc3|^ eou^X t^mu^ sod mumpa. 

Grant fiiodi may be used for ooati ££ i^nnin^ cHganizing. and conducting 
immunization prograno» and for tte (nudwe of vacdrc. Grant afq^Ucantt may 
lecdve vaccine or pmonnd m Ueu of cash under the program. Tbe amount 
as^tance is determined by tte Secmaiy of Health and Human Services ami 
is based on need and avaflairility, 

Fnsdtaig 

State and focal Bg^^a msy apply for pixsject grant assistance to the 
appiojmate n^^al office of tbe U5. Dqiartment of Health and Hmnan Services. 
No matcfauig is required. 

Fcdend Amdhig Amonts (Appn^iHiatlims) 

FY 1981: $ 24.1 millkm 

FY 1984: S 303 million 

FY 1988: $ 86^ maiion 

FY 1989: S12&S million 

Partkiptfkni Data 

Data on participants not availabte. In F\ 1989, Federal dollars were ased to 
purchase an estimated 162 taSBkm doses of vaidi^ 



'^^^wred by Ed Klebc, Education and Puuuc Welfare Division, 
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EMERGENCY MEDICAL SOIVICES FOR CHILDREN^'^ 

Seetkm 1910 of the Publk Health Service Act; authorized through FY 1991. 
Prpgnna OcsoipHoa 

The ca^Tgoicy inedica] services for chikfrra (EMSC) demonstratkMi program 
piDi^ks sui^xnl tor jHo^cti des^i^ to eaifmid and improve the deUveiy of 
^x^geocy medkal sovkes to Kutcly fll CH- soim^ ii^^ EMSCfuntb 
pfe-hospital and hospital programs whkh {miv&le prooipt on-site assessment and 
treatment of chiklresi^s em^gei^ oomiittons ami rapikl transit to appropriate 
medical facilities. 

The em^gency medical s^oes program for children is administered through 
the Health Resources and Services Administration of the Publfc Health Service, the 
U^. Department of Health and Human Services, 

Foodisg 

Fumb to support demonstration projects are awarded to State governments 
and health organizatiom working with State health agencies the Health 
Resources and Services Administrafion. No matching is required. 

Federal FaodiBg AiBoants (ApproprfatloBs) 

FY 1988: $1.9 millbn 
FY 1989: $Z9 million 

Spending is for service delivery. All servios are for children. 
Piartldpatkio Data 

Nn participation data arc available. 



^'^Prepared by Joan Sokolovsky. Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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FAMILY PLA>fNING^'^ 
kuiborixMtkm 

Tilk X the PtMk Health Savioe Ao; funded thnMigh FY 1990 (under 
the M!tlKHity of the US. Dqwtmons of Lidw, Hcahb bxhI Human Smsces, ami 
EdtsntkHi Ai^m^matkmi Am for FY 199D). 

Progm Dcscriptira 

penoood^ aid <tevelo{mmt ami d^Kminatkai of biaSy {danning and populatioD 
growth inCcmnation to penom deskmg socfa inftxroation. 

Most titte X (faOaia mc awmtod by Ibe (MBcc <rf Famfly Ptannmg, within the 
Departnmitof Health and Human Sovkaes (DHHS), dkoctfy to (amOy frfanning 
dinks. In FY19S9,4,000climc3ico«ved$<^titteXsuiH^ Partid{»tuig clinks 
arc requkcd to c^fcr a bro«i range of aoceptaWc and effective methods and services 
to aU pOTons desixii^ such servko-iiiduding natural family planning methods, 
nondirectivc oounseUi^ services, physical eiaminations (imJwlU^ camxr detection 
and laboiatf^ tests), mfertility servkxa, inegnanc^ tests, contraceptive supplies, 
periodic foDowup eaammations, referral to and bom otter sodal and medical service 
abides, and anciDaiy sovices. 

Thcie is no statutorify mandated target population under title X, although 
r^ulations roqufre that priority in the jroivkm of ciintc services be givai to pcraons 
Cnom low4ncon^ families, dimes must pmvkte services free of charge to tow- 
incoD^ persons, **io are defined by Federal r^ulation as persons whose income 
does not exceed 100 percent of the poverty level 

FnndJng 

Grants and contracts arc avaflaUe to public or nonprofit private entities to 
estaUish aiKi operate famSy planrni^ cKnfcs. Tte Ofira of Family Plannii^ 
altocates fumb to the ic^oomI DHHS olScca which then determine which family 
planning profects should he funded No specific State matching requirements cxBt 
for these grants. However, Federal regulations specify that no family planning clinic 
project grant may be fiilly supported by title X funds. 



— — 
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Fcdcnl FoadlBg Awnuts (Afqnopriathms) 

FY19B1: S161.0 mfllioo 
FY 1984: Sl4a0 million 
FY 1988: S139.7 miUbm 
FY 1989: $13&3 miUtoa 

Spending ii far cfaOdiea and adults. The percentage of funds that goes lo 
youngo' penons is not available. 

PMTtk^iiHloa Data 

FY 1984: 3.9 million (eal.) 
FY 1989: 43 mfllion (est)" 

"Appnxdmately one-thitd are adoiesoents. 
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ALCOHOL, DRUG ABUSE, AND MENTAL HEALTH BLOCK GRANT'^ 
Aotkorlatieai 

Title XIX, Pan B of the Public Heahh Service Ad; autlKmrnl thnnieb FY 
IWL ^ 

Vtogtmm Descriptfaia 

The akcri^ drag abine, mi meotal heaitii Ufsck grant provktes financial 
as^taiKc to ^te md trnkmid govcnuacnti to fu|qx)rt {uojects for the 
devcIo|nTCn( of mcnre effective pevcittmi, teatmrat, and rdi^tatkm programs 
and activities to deal with alocdio! rad drag Am^ and to su]qxm community mental 
health oenten for the jHOviskui d ^^vka for raentaJly ill penom^ 

States use block grant fimdi for jnograi^ that suf^xnt: 

1. the maintenaim of ocmmunity health center; 

2. bmh inpatient a»l outpatmit akcrfiol and drug deioxificjition 
piograms ami courodtng; 

3. dfiseniination of puUic awatencss efforts related lo troubled 
youths and avaj]aln}.n^ of mental l^alth services through articles 
in educational or mental bedth publkattras; 

4. aloDlK>i and drag abuse preventkm programming including school 
prescnUtions, classes m responsible dec^bn-maldng and training 
pn^ams for teachers; 

5. community d^ treatment prograns and residential programs for 
early identification and entiy into treatment; and 

6. community outpatient treatment fm>grams for families and youlh 
experiencing diffioilties due to akcrfiolBra or drags. 

Al the Federal level the program is adminetcred by the Alcohol Drag Abuse, 
and Mental Health Administraiion of the II.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

Fuodir^ 

Funds arc distributed to States by a formula based on States* proportions of 
various populatioftt at risk and cm Stales' taxable resources. Of funds recciml 1^ 
the State for alcohol am) drag abt»c acti^ties, at le^t 35 percent must be used for 
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a]cotK>tisin and akohd abuse services and at Icaai 3S percent fm drug abuse 
scfvicct. (X the anKMuit spent by a Slate for drug sbmc Jcrviocs, at le^t 50 
percent must be loed for pnqpano of treatment for intravenous drug 9bvsc^ with 
priority given to {Kograms to treat peiwns infected with AIDS. In ^Mitkm, of 
funds available to a Slate for akohd and drug abuse services, at least 20 percent 
must be used for preventi(Mi and eariy interventbn programs. No matching is 
required. 

Federal Funding Amounts (Appropriately) 

FY 1981: 5519.4 mUIicm*' 
FY 1984: $4610 mUlfon 
FY 1988: $643.2 million 
FY 1^ $IW5.6 million 

*'FY 1981 figure represents combined funding for prcvft^Lsiy catc[^irica) 
programs consolidated into the block. 

Spending is for all services. The portion of funds spent on services for 
children ts not available, 

Fartkrlpiitkin Data 

No participation data arc available. 
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HIGH RISK YOUTH DEMONCTRATION GRANT PROGRAM'^ 
Aottoiizaltoii 

Section 509A of the Ami-Dnig Abioc Act of and » amcmted by Scciion 
a»Sl erf the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988; authcKizcd through FY 1991. 

Program Descriptkm 

The high risk youth dcsnonstratbn grant program seeks to ciKouragp ihc 
development of model fmgnm geared to tte pfevemk>n and ti^atment of drug 
and akdtol atnise amoi^ lugh riA youth. Presets may seek lo rcd^KJC risk factors 
among spodfk age gnnips or focus on early tnteiventk>n anKMg high mk youths. 
A foott of the program is on e»Iy intervention strategies aimed at the targcccd 
population. All funded {HOjects mu^ also indmie an evaluation component. 

A hi^ risk youth is ddined as an individudl under age 21 who; 

1. is the chiM of a swhstanoe abuser; 
Z is a victim €^ chiU rtntse; 

3. has ditq>ped out of school; 

4. is pregnant; 

5. IS economically disadvantaged; 

6. has oommitted a vkdent tn itelinquent %t; 

7. has experienced mental health prisms; or 

8. is dt&abied 

The program m administeied by the OHkc for Substance Abuse Prevention 
(OSAP), an a^aicy of the AkxOxi, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration 
(ADAMHA) of the US. Defwtment of Health ajKl Human Services. 



Grants are awaided «a a competitive basis to any public or m>nprofit private 
entity. No matching is required 

Federal Fnndiiv Araosats (Appr^nlatioiis) 

FY 1988: $23.4 miUkm 
FY 1989: $24J millkm 

Spending is for SCTvices and program cvaJuatioa The program prcmdcs 
services for indhoduab under age 21. 



^■^^^pared by Joan Sdu)lovsky, EdtK:ation and Publk: Welfare Division. 
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No parUcipatton daia aix: available. 
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COMMIJNIIY YOUTH ACTIVnY PROGRAM^^ 
AatfcoriniftiHi 

See&m 3521 of the AntHl^ Mmc Act (rf 1988; authorized thiou^ FY 
1993. 

The GMmnm^ youth acthrf^ pit^rsai ti ckngned to uai States in 
#>a^«h»ritti^g and waba^btg wJobbai and other drag jdwe fneventkm mvkcs for 
idiool^ped youth io nmmiinifira ythm the need tudi activitka is greatest 
The {msgram ii bleoded to ti^poft oommwuty edticatkm, trainhig, and rmeatton 
l»f]jecta aimed at yo^ aubrtaope alntae i»eveiitiofi. It has three oDiiqxinenta: 

1. a Mock fftant progran SM»; 

2. a draM)osiration gmt {wograia in^ikh is limited to the SO states* the 
District of OoluBdria, mi Pi»to Rico; 

3* oontracl authcnfty for pn^raeis of naticmal significaiioe. 

The Mock grant fnogiam is administcml by the Akobol, Drug Abuse and 
Meatz! Heahh Adminto^kxi (ADAMHA) aod is limited to pn^nuns designed to 
larval drug abuses The OEBoe of Substance Muse Premition (CKIAP) of the 
ADAMHA administers the dcmcmstration grant {Hogram and the proems of 
national signiffcanctv 

FmUog 

States are swarded t^lock grants on tte baus at their application stating the 
i^ed for commuflfty activitks afaned at youth drug abuse prevention and a 
description of the cwgwninrtiwa and activities that wfll rsoetvc fiincb from tlw grant. 
No matching is requhed. ^tes and ccmtractors apply to C^AP for demonstration 
grant funds. 

Federal FndlBg Amools (Aiqproprhrtioas) 
FY 1989: $15 million 

Spending is Ifx service deliveiy and program eva)uatk)n. All services are 
geared to school-age youth. 

Partkipatiosi T^tm 

No participation data arc availabtc 



'^Prepared by Joan Sokolovsfcy, Education and Public Welfare Division, 
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DEMONSTRATION GRANT PROGRAM FOR PREGNANT AND PO^ARTUM 
WOMEN AND TIIEIR INFANTS'^ 

ADtbosizatloa 

Sections 509F and S09G of tin: Publk Health Service Act as authorized by the 
AfiU-Drug Abuse Act of 198S; authorized through FY 199L 

Progrm Desoiptioa 

The Anti-Drug Abioe Act of 1988 authorized, and af^m^priated funds for, 
demmstration grants of national s^niTtcance for projects, anKmg other things, to 
educate, prevent, treat, ami conduit research on std»taiK3e alnise by pregnant and 
postpartum won^ and their infants. Starting in FY 1989, funds for these 
dem(»istrations are administered by two ageiKte of t}^ Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration (ADAMHA) of the U.S. Departimnt of Health and 
Human Services-- the National Institute of Drug Abuse (NIDA) and the Office for 
Substance Abuse Preventkm (OSAP) in cooperation with the Oflkae of Maternal 
and ChM Health (OMCH) the Health Resources and Services Administration 
(HRSA), NIDA adminkters a research demonstration program on the eflecttveness 
of providing maternal care in drug abt^ treatment to pregnant and postf^rtum 
women ami their infants. The C^AP/OMCH program focuses on innovative service 
demonstration promts. 

Funding 

Funds are awankd on a competitive basis to public and private entities and 
institutions with no matching requirements. 

Fedrrsl Fandlng Amonals (An^rapriatlons) 

FY 1989 NIDA: $Z0 million 
OSAP: $4.5 million 

The portion of funds spent on services for children is not available. 

Partklpation Data 

No participation data are available. 



Prepared by SosLti Sokokivsky, Education and Public Welfare Division- 
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PEDIATRIC AIDS HEALTH CARE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM'^ 
AiitlK»imk>B 

No spedOc auttonzatioiL Funds Gm appropriated in ibe VS. Department of 
Health and Human Sendees Appropriatkm Act of 1988L The program b currently 
funded thiou^ FY 1990. 

Program Dcscrlptlra 

The pediatric AII>S health laie d^nonstration {m^ram provides support for 
presets cteslgned to serve as raocteb for ibe coordination of services for child- 
bearing women and children with AIDS, or who arc at mk of contracting AIDS. 
Projectt ate intended to: 

1. demcHistrate eflccthrc ways to pre^^t infectkjn; 

2. ck:vclop community-based and family-oriented services for knfccted 
infants and children; 

3. develop pmgrams ic reduce the spread of HIV infection to high-risk 



The pediatric AIDS demonstration program is administered by the Health 
Services and Resources Administration erf the Public Health Service, the U.S. 
I^parlmem of Health and Human Seivices. 



Funds are available on h competitive basis to all public and private entities. 
ApplicattoiK arc .evicwcd by members of the staff of the U.S. Department of 
Health airi Human Services »;id a ncm-govcmmental committee of eacperts. No 
matching s required 

Federal FnodJog Amounts (Approprtotioas) 

FY 198g; $4,8 million 
FY 1V89: $X8 million 

All spending k for service delivery. Services arc for women and children with 
AIDS, or who arc at risk of contracting AIDS, 

P»r idpatloB Data 

No participation data arc available. 



Prepared by Joan Sokolovsky, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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INDIAN HEALTH PROGRAM'^ 
Avfterhallm 

&r^dcr of 1921; pamaociidy mthoraedL 

ProfraiB Dcscrlptioa 

The Soyder Act aulbcmzes l yprop riatkm ccxtain sermcs fc^ Indiaiis, 
iiKhxIii^ serwei far tte *rdbf ^ dteica and a»»ervatioa of the health oS 
Indiank" Tte IwUan Health Care bqmiycaieot Act of 1976 auth(»i2ed adklitional 
fuiKb fcff apcdfic jmg^mm mdisdnig health manpower, health s^vfocs, l^tb 
fadlitteit and urixm health smroes ft» bdiani. The ladian Health Servke (IHS) 
of tte US. Depaitmrat of Health and Himwo Sermet administefi time Ini'ian 
health pn^rams at the Fcd^ levd IKS health lervkcs indude patient O'sc, 
prenatal and postnatal cam, wdl-tM*y care, funiiy {danning, dental care, 
immunizations, and l^th ^ucatioa Kfvkxa* EligAriUty imditftes all thoie American 
Ind^ ami Alaska natives tiving cm or near Fedml Indian reservations or in 
traditionfiJ Indian resova'sons ch* in traditicHial Indian oramianities in the 
"ReseryatkMn States' in which the IHS has tte responsilrifity to provklc health care 
to eiigihle Indiaro and Ala^ natives. Services are providol free of charge. 

Funding 

The IHS allocates appropriations among its area ofrtces based on the anK>unts 
of funds area programs spent in the previoia fiscal year, current (Hogram 
expenditures, and area funding prioritieai Area offices distribute funds to hospitals, 
clinics, ami otter proviiters of tealfb care servtees based on these same foctors. In 
FY 19S9, IHS operated 43 hospitals and 66 health centen and several hundred 
smalter tealth stattora and satellite clinics to pnivHle h^hh services to Indians and 
Alaska natives. IHS also contracts with tribal health organizations as well as with 
private and public facilities to supptement its direct health care delivery system* No 
matching is required 

Federal Foiullng Amnints (Apprc^jriatkms) 

FY 1981: $ 690 million 
FY 1984: $ 832 million 
FY 1988: $1,005 million 
FY 1989: $1,081 million 

Spending is for all services. The portion of funds spent on services to children 
is not available. 



'•^''Prepared by Ed Klcbc, Education and Public Welfare Division. 



Partidpatioa I^ta 

No paiticipatioi] data are arable. 
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INDIAN HUALIU SERVICE SUMTTANCX ABUSE SERVICES FOR YOimi^^ 
Autborfzatkm 

Subtitle C of title rv erf the Anti-Dnig Abise Act of 1986 and subtitle C of 
title n of the Anti-Drug Abise Act of 1988; authorized thrragh FY 1992, 

Pn^nm Dtscriptkm 

The Indian Hcahh Service (IHS), as part of its fum^tkiii of delivering health 
care and related services to Ani^ican Imlians and Alaska Natives, picviftes 
oofliptei^nsive sidsstamr abuse prevention and treatment servkes to addescosts and 
otben in the service pc^ulatioa The IHS provides treatment services through 
Regbnal Treatnmit Colters for Youth (RIO), as weD as throu^ other IHS and 
tribal gei^ral health treatmoit faalities. The IHS abo provktea suppmt for 
training in substance abiise preventicMi and treatment for its health care persoiwcl, 
and training in preventkm and retdral for other persons in and out of the IHS who 
may come in contact with youth at mk fcK substance dbuse pn^lems. The IHS 
also supports community rehabilitation and follow-up services following inpatient 
treatment 

Fnndhig 

Tte IHS has allocated funds autluirized under the 1936 and 19SS Anti-Drug 
Abise Acts for omstruction am] operaticm tsi RTCs in S of 1 1 sendee areas in the 
IHS system. The remaining areas are providing inpatient treatment services for 
youth through contract care and other arrangements pending completion of their 
plans for RTOi, 

Federal Fnoding Amoonts (Appn^Hiatiois) 

FY 1988: $18^2 million 
FY 1989: $1^7 million 

The program began in FY 1^. 

FajDdpatioa Data 

No participation data are available. 



'^Prepared by Ed Wcbe, Education and Public Welfare Div»ion. 
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MIGRANT HEALTH PROGRAM'^ 
Aotteriartioa 

Section 329, Public Health Service Act; authoriced thiou^ FY 1990. 

Pn^nun Desciiptiw 

7tx migrant health pro^m su{^rts the operation of health centers to 
piovkie primaiy ami certain supplementary and envitonn^tal health services to 
migratoiy and seascoial agrkulturd worters and their families. A migratory 
agricultural worker is ooc whose prind{^ empk^n^nt is in agriculture on a 
seasonal basis, who has been so employed within the last 24 nKmtl^ and who 
establishes a temporary ubodc for the purposes of siKrb era[rf(^rment A seasonal 
agricultural worker is one whose prind|^ employment b in agriculture on a 
seasonal basis and who b not a migratory wwker. 

State and kx:d! public agencies^ such as health departments, and nonptofit 
organizations, such as health and welfare councils, medical societies, growers* 
associations, educational institutions, and other community groups are eligible to 
apply for grants to establish and operate health centers for migratory and seasonal 
farmworicers and their families living in communities which experience influ^ces of 
migrant workers. 

The services provided by these promts include primary health services such as 
physician care, diagnostic, laboratory, and radiofogic services, preventive hcahh, 
pharmaceutical emergency medical and transportation services, as well as outreach 
and environmental health services. The prefects may also provide such 
supplemental services as home health, dental hcahh, and inpatient and outpatient 
hospital services as appropriate. 

The Bureau of Health Care Delivery and Assblance in the Health Resources 
and Services Adminbtration of the Public Health Service, the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services (DHHS) adminbtcrs the migrant health program. 

Funding 

Appropriated funds for the program arc allocated to the regional offices of the 
U.S. Department of Heahh and Human Services which award the grants to the 
public and nonprom private entities which operate the migrant health centers. No 
matching b required. 



'^Prepared by Ed Klebc, Education and Public Welfare Divbion. 
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FWcittl Fudtiq Aamnts (i^>|m|lftetia«l) 

FY 1981: $432iiiiDioo 
FY 19B4: $4Z0 miUkm 
FY19B8: $43J niaikni 
FY 1989: $45.7 mOlkni 

Spcaidiiig a for all serviceau The pcmk)D ctf funds spent on services for 
children is not avaOable. 

Faittdpsilim fteta 

FY 1988: 4*^000 paittdpants 
FY 19S9: 5OOJ0O0 fwticipants 

Paitknpants were all In FY 1989, af^msdmafely one-thud of persons 
receiving medical care from migrant health c^nten were children. 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH BENEFITS PROGRAM^^ 
AatboiiistliHi 

Title V, Chapter 89 (rf the VS. Code; permanently authorized 

Program DesoiptiaA 

The Federal emptoyees health boie&s pn^ram (FEHB) provktei voluntaiy 
hedth hmmim ooven^ for Fcdoal as^kyoa, annuhanti^ and ibeir dependents. 
Adminkteied by tte Oflkae dl Persmnel M ai^^riaast (OPM), FEHB is 0^ largest 
empk>yer-^ponMmd beahb frian in the worid, coverii^ ifqwndmately 9 million 
imfivkhiab. Vwki the {m^ram, eoqrfoyees and amiuiianis are (leaned a choice of 
diSerrat health ]riam which have var)^ te%^ benefiti and piemiuo^ The 
benefits and prmuum tevels for each of the FEHB plam ate established annua!!y 
thiough nefotiaticm b^ween OPM and the plai^ 



Hie FEHB program is financed by premium payments, which are contributed 
to by the Federal Government ami the enrolled employees and annuitants. Under 
current taw, the Government's diare ctf the premium b equal to 60 percent of the 
average of the premium rates for what are oommonly known ffii the '^ig Six** plans; 
i.e., the service benefit plan, the indemnity benefit plan, and the two employee 
organizatk)n plans and the tvra compreheosive medical piam with the largest 
number of emolbnoits. The GovcmmcQt's contribution for any partkiilar FEHB 
plan cannot exceed 75 percent of the plan's premium. The enrolfecs pay the 
remainder of the premium cost, generally through deductions from employee 
paychecks or annuities. All premium contributions are deposited in a FEHB trust 
fundr which s used for plan expenses, OPM's adminbtralive expenses, and 
contingency reserves. 

Federal Funding Amounts (Appropriations) 

FY 1981: $15 bUUon 
FY 1984: $4.1 bilUon 
FY 1988: $6.1 billion 
FY 1989: $7.8 bUIbn (est.) 

Federal Government contributions for ail employees and annuitants. 
Partlclpatioa Data 

No participaiion data arc available. 



Prepared by Janet Lundy, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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MILITARY HEALTH CARE SERVICES^^ 
Aotb^izsllm 

10 use 1071 et icq,; permamntly luthorned. 
PnigffUD Dcscri|rtlra 

The iiq;iciidcati of miUUfy pemmnd and rdsreo nuy reodve teahb care as 
desoO^ed in tte three VS. Departmoit of Defense (DOD) im>gr«stft below. 
EligMfty for health care expends ufm the atatis of the militaiy sexvtee member, 

active duty, reserve compcM^ts^ inactive duty, €ff r^ned. 

A* Miiltmy Hodlh Cm FadlMcs 

Active duty peiionmd ami their depoidenti are aubled to receive health care 
at miUtary faciltties. In ackiittcnt, nulitaiy reUreea ami thdr (^smtenb may receive 
health care at mflitaiy medical faciUttes. Services for retirees ond aO dependents 
(ffirtjve duty and retired) are on a space availabte bask 

a OvUtao Ifcaltb nnd Mcdkal Proinm of tbt Ualftnmd 
Scrrim (CHAMPUS) 

While retired nilitaiy penonml and eligibte dependents may receive medical 
care at military fadlitiea, this care n»y not ahvays be avaOdrfe. If care at such a 
fadli^ cannm be (»ovjded {Ate to qwoe Msutattotm, UmitaticHB on iix types of 
sCTmes that a facility s cap^ of provkling^ or due to tte faa that a beneftciaiy 
m^ not live close enough to a militaiy facSi^ to make such tra^l re^nableX the 
eligible bemfidary m^ reodve CHAMPUS-covered care from |mvate or publk 
health care providen (subject to OIAMFUS re^ulatkm). MOitaiy retirees and 
qualified deposcfents may receive care at mOit^ medical care f^ilitfes or fiom 
public or private fadlities m provnied by CHAMPUS, However, bemfkiariet must 
seek care first at a militaiy medical facility in ^cordanoe with CHAMPUS 
regulations. 

C Health Care from Contracted Providers 

Under changes currently taking place, eligible benefkiaries may receive health 
care from providers «^ haw contracted with the U5. Department of Defense, 
These contractors may imdudc (depending upon avaiJabilily) Health Maintenance 
Organiiations (HMOs), Preferred Provider Organizations (PPOs), and DOD- 
contracted health care clinicsw 



'^Prepared by David F. BurrcUt, Foreign Affairs and National Defense 
Division. 
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Fumtiiig ktr care {novidcii in mflitaiy medkal care fadiities has been pnivKted 
by the Federal Government. lYadilionally, health care in these faciUtks has bmi 
Crce of charge to di'giUe redfrienls. 

Umter CHAMPUS* the Fedoral Oovmmral wd the di^ ^ bci^Sdaiy ahaie 
the 00^ of l^th care recdvod from asi ^^m>ved nra-mib'taiy tealth care provider. 
The amount of costs payable by the Oovcmment and the bcnefkiaiy vary depending 
upon sermes received, the charges iocuned, deductiUes, and out-of-pocket 
catastrophic limHsw 

Health care piovkied in mflitaxy-contracted facilities is funded by the Federal 
Govemmoit Benefkiaries, however, can eipect to pay mmtina] fees for outpatient 
sef"ice received in siKh &cilitks. Providmg teihh care at contraaed facilities is 
a new apjno^ to provicfing health care services by DOD. A number of health 
caxe adminbtratlve options are being oonskierod and tested in selected are^* For 
thk reason, the ejiact details of these seni^ and their funding levels arc not yet 
avaOable. 

Federal Fondlng Araonnts (Obligations) 

FY 1981: $ 5.7 biUion 

FY 1984: S 72 bUlion 

FY 1988: $121 bUlion 

FY 1989: $12,7 bilUon (csi.) 

Partldpatios I>ata 

Approximately 10 million adults and children were eligible in FY 1988 to 
receive health care from DOD-sponsored programs. No data are available on the 
number who actually receivfxJ services. 
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avnjAN HEALTH AND MEDICAL PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
VETERANS' AFFAIRS (CSIAMPVA)'^ 

Astborh^tlea 

Title 38 tec 613; p^manenlly auUiorized. 

Progjrmin Descrtptkm 

Under tha progrmn, the VS. DqMLrtmem V^ovns* Affain (VA) betps 
jmjf for mediod s^vices ami su|q4ies fern cBg^te depeo&mt ai^ survmm o( oertain 
veterans Eligjftylc pcnons tnchide the sfxme or chSd of a veteraii who has a total 
and pmnaneol icfvicc-Graiuctfid dteabilHy; the suivivb^ spouse or cduU of a 
veteran died m a femtt of a lavke-omiiected dnaldf^, or, who at the time 
of death h^ a total and p^inaMait sowe-o^Hiiiectod disfdulity; and the surviving 
spouse Of child of or a person who dies in active militaiy %ermc in the line of duty. 



The program is adminstcred by the VA, and care is generally provided in non- 
VA fi^Hties. 

FuBdi^ 

The Federal Government and the eligible benefldary share the cost of health 
care receive under the program, similar to arrangements under the CHAMPUS 
program for depen<tents and survivors of active duty and retired members the 
Armed Forco. The amcmnt of costs payable by the Go^^mment and th^ 
beneHciary v^ry depending upon the services received, the charges incurred, 
deductibles aiKl out-of-pocket catastrophic limits. 

Fedrrol Fmidiiig Amoools (OMigaliDDs) 

FY 1981: $45.1 million 
FY 1984: $66.6 million 
FY 1988: $995 mflUon 
FY 1989: $74.8 million (est,) 

These figures reflect total funding for adults and children. 
Participation Data 

In FY 1^8, 59,037 adulls and 15,220 children received medical services under 
the program* 



^^reparcd by Anne Stewart, Education and Public Welfare Division. 
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MOUSING PROGRAMS 



LOW-INCOME PUBUC HOUSING'^ 
AvtbaiteitloB 

U5, Housing Act of 1937; penmnentty authorized. 
I^i^iTO DescrlpHoB 

Low-income puMk bousing prajecU are iksigned to provide iow-rent, standard 
quality Nntsing, primarity to families with chibken. Sin^ persons who are elderly 
or handicapped arc digibte on the same basis as families. Occupancy by other 
single persons is limited to m> nwe than 30 percent of the units administered by 
any public housing agency. 

To be cligiMe for pubik bousing, }N>usehokis mist have incomes under 80 
pcicent of the median income of the area, adjusted for family siw. Since 1983, 75 
lo 95 pcitent of all units must be nmtod to bousehdds with incomes below 50 
pcfcent of tJte local median, adjusted for family size, law, prforiry for admission 
is to be given to househcdib occurring std»tamlard hcnmng or involuntarily 
displaced by governmental actkm, or paying over X percent of their income for 
rent A tenant household pays 30 percent of its adjusted income for rent, except 
that it must pay at least 10 percent gross inomie, or, if it receives a welfare 
payment, that portion of it specifu^lly designated for rrat Gross income b adjusted 
in determining rent payn»snu ^cording to family size and certain family 
expenditures, such as excessive medical costs. The prc^m is administered by the 
Office of PuWic Housing of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), and local publk: housing agencies. 



Public housing projects are financed through the sale of tax-exempt notes and 
bonds or through a FwkraJ grant, and are ftevek^)ed, owned and operated by local 
public housing agencies. The Federal subsidy o^nsists of a grant or paynwnt of the 
interest and principal through a contract for annual contributions made with the 
local agency if flnaiKed through bond sales, plus an additional subsidy to assist in 
payment of operating costs. The local goi^mment contribution omsists of waiving 
property taxes and accepting a payment in lieu of taxes amounting to no more than 
10 percent of shelter rent {i.eM tenant rent payn^nts less the costs of utilities). 



'**^reparcd by Susan Vanhorcnbeck, Economics Divisitm. 
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Fcdcnl FnwUflt Asmuito (Ootlayi) 

FY 1981: $14 biOkm 
FY 1984: $Z8 biUbn 
FY 1988: n3 bflikMi 
FY 1989: $3J2 bUlkwi (est) 

Data indtttie outl^ for ocxupied units and operating subskiks. Figures 
repmcnt total tpeiHliog kn public homing. Data are not available on amounts for 
units wih diikfara. 

Partldpatiofi Data 

Units eligible for payment at end of FY 1984: 133 miUion 
Units eligible for payment at end of FY 1988: 1 J9 millkm 

Data are for ail units of faim*lks and singles. Data arc not availabte on the 
number of children in such units. 
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LEASED HOUSING ASSISTANCE CSKTION i PROGRANT)"' 
Attthoilzatlaii 

Section 8, United Stales Houniig Act of 1937; existing tousing oomponcnt 
pcnnaTOQtly aulhoruxxL (Authorization for new oomtniction and sutstanttal 
rehabilitation exfmd Octc^ 1, 1983, except for certain bousing for the ekicfiy.) 

Program Descrlptkw ud Funding 

This program was c»tablab«l to assist kiw-inoome tKHisehokis in occuj^ng 
privately-owned, modest-qiwlity houung without cicess^ rent payimnt. Fifteen 
percent of units may be rented to single pmons nuking qualifkations, but 
preference is given to famflies, Tte Fecteral Oovemnmt makes a payment to a 
landtord on behalf of tenant iKnisehcdd, for the difference between the tenant's 
rent payment and a omtracl rent set by the landlord in agrranent with the U.S. 
Def^rtment of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) or the adminbtcring local 
pubKc housing agencies, which cannot exceed fair market rents set by HUD for the 
type of structure and size of unit. 

Tte housing units may be in existing housing or, for units for which 
commitn^nts were made prior to repeal of authority, in newly conslructcd or 
rehabilitate} structures built with a prior commitment that units will receive section 
8 subsidies when leased to eligiMe tenants. When exisling housing is used, a 
conuact for an annual contribution is made bctw^n HUD and the local public 
housing Agency for a designated sum of nK)i^ to pay rent for a designated number 
of units, and the agency then issues certificates to households. A certified 
household may rent from any willing landlord whose unit meets HUD's quality 
standards and whose lease terms arc acceptable, Tlw public housing agency irans^ 
mite the HUD payment to the landlord, for new and rehabilitated structures, HUD 
makes the rental {^yment directly to the landkird* 

Requirements for income eligibility and iIk; proportion of income to be paid 
for rent are the same as the requiremenu for the public housing program (sec 
above). Tte program is administered by HUD and tocal public housing agencies. 

Federal Fnnding Amonots (OoUays) 

FY 1981: J3J bilUon 
FY 1984: $6,0 billion 
FY 1988: $9.1 billion 
FY 1989: $9.8 billion (est.) 

Figures represent total spending for section 8. including the leased housing 
assi*'tance vt^uchcrs described bckyw. 



Prepared by Susan Vanhorenbeck, Ea>nomics Division. 
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ntfttdiMtln Hits 

Units digftlc for paymcot at end (tf FY 1984: K9 miOkni 
UniU digKrtc for {^iiient at end <rf FY 196S: 23 mfflkm 

Above figures include units asistal in vouch^ prograiXL Data are not 
available on the number of children in such unita. 
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LEASED HOUSING ASSISTANCE-VOUCHERS^^^ 
Aottorlaitloo 

Housing and Urt^an-Rural Rixovery Act of 19S3 added Section 8(0) to U*S. 
HousiLei Act of 1937; pennanently authcnrixed 

Pragrut DcseripUan 

The voucher subsidy is similar to the soctioa S-existing housing program, 
described above. El^lnlity roqutremeots for parlidpaticm are the same. It diflers 
from that prc^ram in that the subsidy is tl» difTereiK^ betweoi a rent payment 
standard (which is tte same the fair market rent) and 30 percent of the tenant s 
adjusted income; but the tenant s payment b not limited to 30 percent of income. 
Tte tenant negotiates a rratal payment wfak:h may be lower or higher than the rent 
payment standard. If the actual rent is higher than the standard^ the tenant must 
pay more than 30 percent of incon^; if it is less, the subsidy amount is still paid to 
the owner so that the tenant's rent payment is less than 30 percent of income. 

When the program began in it was limited to a small number of 

vouchers, most of which were to be utilized in the rental rehabilitation program, but 
some of which were Tree standing* to be used as a demonstration for comparison 
with section 8 certificatesu The appropriation for FY 19S7 increased the numbers 
and fra^ their use from both the rehabilitation and demonstration programs. 

The pro;: am is administered by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) and local public housing agencies 



Same as for section 8^ existing housing program, described prcvii?i»ly. 

Federal Fumilng Amounts 

Outlays for vouchers are included in spending for section 8 leased housing 
assistance program, 

FartlcipatioD Data 

The following figures report the number of htiu&choids (or vouchers) for which 
HUD has reserved funds. Actual units available for sul^idy are included in 
descriptbn of section 8 assistance. 

FY 1^: 14,104 
FY 19J«. 45,439 



^^^reparcd by Susan Vanhorenbeck, Eoonomks Dhnsion. 
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HOME OWNERSHIP ASSISTANCE FOR LOW- AND MODERATE-INCOME 
FAMOIES'" 

S^tkm 235, Nation^ Houmg Ad ctf 1934; authorization for altering into new 
oofflmitinents expired at the end oi FY 19S7. 

fwffMm Dcsoiptkm 

This p r og ram has mated low- and modefale-imxmie families to becon^ 
hofseownen by paying a pc^tkm the moi^age pqm^ts on hcmtes ixirehased by 
partidpati:^ fuailiet. (FamiUei are iM limited to homds&di with dependent 
diikfaoL) Wh«a the jnt^am was estddisbed hi 1968, the ta geted tnorate group 
was fin^tes with incomea below 135 percent cS the famxw finr acfanisBra to public 
hcNJsiiig in the area. B^nnii^ in 1975, fidlowing a mcmtcviuin dedaied in 1973, 
the pf iq t r am ¥vas reactivated with assistance directed toward a group of a icnnewhat 
higlm' ii^ofne: up to 9S permit of the area median* ^justed &»- fan% size. 
Partkipating famflies mtm i»irdiase: (1) a home oi condominium built or 
rehabilitated with a pmx commitment from the UJSL Departnmit of Hot^ii^ and 
Urban Devebpo^t (HUD) so that the units would receive a section 235 subskiy; 
or (2) a two- or three-family tmit if one unit 0 owner-occufHed and tte rental units 
are rented to families with incomes bekiw the area median. The jnogram is 
administered 1^ the Fnleral Hoiaing Administration (FHA), HUD. 



Federal assistance takes the form of rediuung tte effective interest rate on a 
participating famify's mor^ge, to 4 percent, alttough in some periocb it was to a 
higher rate. HUD p^ the tending iRStitutk>n the differraice bet>«cen the then- 
current FHA int^eat rate ami the ammint of the famify*s monthly payn^t The 
family p^ the UKirtgagee 20 perorat of its inorate of the reduced rate, whichever 
is higher. For tomes purchased aft^ 1980, if tte house is scrid, the family must 
repay the lesser of the sulsidy received or half of the capital gain. 

Although this program was extended throu^ FY 1987, no new funds have 
been appropriated. New commitmrats may osity be funded by recaptured and 
repaid funds. Earlier conU'acts, however, continue for the life of the mortgage, 
usually 30 years, so that program outlays contint^ 



'Prepared by Susan Vanlmenbeck, EoMiomics Divisbn. 
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Fcdml Fimdljig ABMmais (Ovtlays) 

FY 1981: S196^0 mOiicm 
FY 1984: $27a0 miBiQn 
FY 198S: S17M mSOon 
FY 19S9: %IS95 nuffioa (est) 

Figitfcs rqmsoit total spending for section 235 (Le^ not United to families 
with children)- 

Partldjpatloa Data 

Units eligible for assistance at end of FY 1984: 209.7 thousaml 
Units eligible fcH assistance at end of FY 1988: 20(L6 thousand 

Data are not available on the number of childrea in such units. 
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RENTAL HOUSING ASSISTANCE'^ 
Aathmizatira 

Section 236, National Housing Act 1934; authorratkm for entering into new 
rammitments has aqnred (OuistamUi^ contracts still being honied.} 

Program Descriptloa 

This iHOgram \m provided rental assistencc lo IwiBetokls of son^w^iat higher 
income than IkmbcJkAIs Uving ip pi*Iic ix^using (see above) by subsidizing the 
moTt^ges of jmvaidy owned units ami coopmtive apartments lented by 
par^ipating Iwusebokb. When tte program was est^dsbed, income eligibility was 
generally set at 135 percent of tte elipTsKiy tevel ftw admissk^n to public housing 
in the area. (InoMw clipTrility was later cfauiged to oonform with section 8 
eligibility-sec leased fusing assbtanoe Ctortkm ST pro-am}.) The program is 
admintttered by the Federal Housmg Administralion (FHA), the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban DevelopiKnt (HUD). 

Federal assistance c nsists of *Svriting down** a given rental unit's mortgage 
interest rate for the mongagor to an effective 1 percent, with HUD paying the 
mortgagee the differcmsc between the owncr*s payment and the contract rate, which 
could be no higher than the tten-current FHA rate. Tenants pay the basic rent 
required to meet the lowered interest rate and other iq)erating costs, or 30 percent 
of income, whatever is higher. Some vciy-low-incomc families are further assisted 
by rent supplement or sectk}n 8 payments. 

This iMogram was disonitini^d by a moratorium in Januaiy 1973, and no new 
appropriatkjns have been made. Outstanding commitments are being honored, how- 
ever, because the subsidy contracts are for the life of the mortgage, usually 30 lo 
40 years; therefore, outlays continue. 

Federal FundlDg Amounts (Outlays) 

FY 1981: $665.4 million 
FY 1984: $657J million 
FY 1988: $62&0 mUlion 
FY 1989: 5625.7 million (csU) 

Funds include, but arc not limited to. families with children. 



'-^Prepared by Susan Vanhorenbeck, Economics Diwion. 
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Pmrtid|wilioa Ma 

Ufiits tM^tic for amUDoe at end erf FY 19B4: S30J tboioaiid 
Uoila t^tAc a iai im io e at end of FY 19BS: 52a2 tbousaod 

Data aic ix^ availaMc cm the ounAer (rf chOdrai in sudi units. 
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SUPPORTIVE HOUSING FOR THE HOMELESS^^^ 
AntbMTlntkn 

Tte Traroitkmal Housing DcsHmtratton Prograoi was auttorized in the 
Honicle» Housing Ad 1986. It was cx{>amted into the Su{^iortivc Housing 
Dmomtration Prc^w by Tide IV, Subtitle C of the Stewart McKinney 
Homeless Assistance AcL Proj^am is authorized thnnigh FY 1990. 

Prognifli P crtptiM 

This Department of Housing and Urban I>cvek>pmcm (HUD) program 
began as the transitional hoising dononstnition pn^m in 19^, and was changed 
to the supportive teusing demonstration program in 19SSw It is designed to develop 
innovative approaches for i^oviding supportive housing, especially to deinstiiutionai- 
izcd homeless individuals, boneless fantilks with children, homeless individuals with 
mental disabilities, and other homeless persons. 

The purpose of the program is to determine: (1) the a^t of acquiring, 
rehabilitating, or leasing exiting structures for the provcion of supportive housing; 
(2) the cost of operating such hoi^ng and providing services for the rcsidenU; (3) 
tl^ sodai, financial, and other advantages of providing such housing for homeless 
individuals; and, (4) the lessons that the provision of such housing might have for 
the design and implcutentation of housing and services for homeless individuals and 
families with special needs. 

Pundlog 

The program provides assistance thmugh advances for acquisition and 
rchabilitatk)n, grants for moderate rehahiUtatbn, and annual payments to assist with 
operating costs, Noninterest hearing advances can be made to a State, metropolitan 
area, urban county, Indian tribe, or nonprofit organizatk>n to pay the costs of 
acquisition or rehabilitation of existing structures which can be med as transiuonal 
housing where supportive services will be provided Tlie advance cannot be more 
than SO percent of the aggregate acquisition or rehabilitation cost The other SO 
percent of cost must be provided through matching funds from anotter source. The 
advance is 100 percent repayable, but the amount to be repaid will be reduced by 
10 percent for each year over 10 years that the property remains used for 
supportive housing. 

The annual payments made to cirvcv the operating ct^ls arc alst^ limited to 50 
percent of the total amount needed, with the remainder coming from some other 
source. Operating costs include expense incurred for the administration. 
main:enance, and repair of the housing. It ako includes payments for utilities, fuel, 
furnishings* equipment* and supportive services. Supportive scrvios include 



•*^Prepared by Susan Vanhorenbeck, Economk-s Division. 
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assistance in olHainnig penaanent hcntiKng, medical ami psychological counseling, 
emfdoyincat and nutrkimial counsc&ig, and other needed acUvitkA. 

The su}qxHtive iKmsu^ demcmstratton piognun is administ^ed by HUD, and 
(luxdii^ a Khieved tfarougjb the afqmqmi^iont fwcea. Advances are swarded on 
a oraqieiitive ba^ EwA ooimmimijr »iq>Iying assistaMe, €st craununity within 
which the af^lying ncnqmA oiganiaitioQ is located, must fite a oomprdM^nsive 
homdess assistame plan with HUD* 

The McKinney Act requires a s^-aside from eadi year's apiHopriatkm of not 
tesa than $20 miWon for iKsosetass faraiUes wilh d^trai and Sl5 mfllioo for 
pmnanenl housmg for hamilcqiped homeless pmons. Tha lequircn^t was 
amended by the Stewart R KfcKhmey Hcmidetf Asai^aQce Amendments of 19SS 
(P,L. 10(K628) which a&iws fimdi to be leallocated fnm ttese spedftc categf^ies 
each year if any fumb set as^ have m>t been used in a given categoiy. 

Fcdcnd Fnadhit Aments (Ontiays) 

FY 1988: Sll million 

FY 19B9: $34 million (cat) 

Data represent total program funding for families and individuab. 
The program began in FY 1%7. 
Partldpatloa Data 

Participation data are ncH avaflabSe. 
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SUFVLEMENTAL ASSISTANCE FOR FAaUTIES TO ASSIST THE HOME- 
LESS^^ 

AiitlKMiiatkHi 

The pTx:^ni is auUK>rized by Title IV, SubUUc D, of the Stewart B. McKinncy 
Hoiroless Assistance Act; authorizol through FY 1990. 

Pragnufi DcscriptloB 

Tte supplemoital assstanoe program makes fuiKls available to pravide 
compn:licnsive askance for partkrularty iimovative prc^rams or altemative methods 
of meeting ibc imm^Uate aiMl long-term neab the toneless. Funds may abo 
be used in conjuiictk)n with tte m^gency sfaellef grants program and the 
supportive housing domnistratkm |HC^am to meet tte meds of special groui», and 
to make use of underutilized public buik!:ngs* Special grmips cited for assistance 
uniter this pn^ram include temeless famuks with children* ekJcriy hometess 
individuals, and homele® individuab with handicaps. 

The U.S. Department of Housing arel Urtian Development provides assistance 
for the purchase, lease, renovation, or conversion of facility to assist the homeless. 
Supportive services which are necmary for the maintenance of in(k;pendent living 
(such as food, child care, health services and security arrangements) can also be 
provided through this funding. 

Funding 

Grants are made to States, metropolitan areas, urban counties, Indian tribes, 
or nonprofit organizations. Assistance fa provided only to applicants who have; (1) 
shown a coiomitnmst to alleviating poverty, (2) fumishod durances that the 
property being purebred, leased* renovated, or converted will be operated for the 
homeless for at least 10 years; and (3) demonstrated that they haw the continuing 
capacity to efTcctively provide assistance to homeless individual' No matching is 
require! 

Fedtral FumUng Amounts (Outlays) 

FY 1988: $17 million 

FY 1989: $6,1 million (est.) 

Data represent total program funding for families and individuals. 
The program began in FY 1%7, 

Partkipatiofl Data 

Participation data are not available. 



'^^repared by Susan Vanhorcnbcck, Economics Division. 
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APPENDIX As 



FUNDING LEVELS AND INF1A110N 



In ibe prcqwatkm df tha rqxirt tlu: Setect Gcmmittee m QiiMxen, Youth, 
ami FanuKes leqtiefted that oon^ant cMlar cakutakmii be fnepared for each 
program*! funding leveL A» noted m the intniduclkm, many the prograjis ir this 
repcm provnle ob^ted a{qm:qmated liindo^ amcHmtiw TUt u^teoda describes 
sofiK of the diflikuIUei in ad^uslo^ ttae fundo^ types fen mflatkm. The a|H)ciidix 
descnlies: the ratk>nale for cafculaliag ooimairt do^is; and the degm ctf bias in 
constant (Mkr aflKHxnts vnbm time adjimmeott do nc^ take into ««oiint the length 
of tin^ between tte auiborizatkm fumb aiKl the time the fomis are spent. It 
concludes with a tdHe that provKtes the average annua] rate of funding growth for 
the programs OHitained in this rq^oit 

The Use ^ Canstam DoBkff' Cak^afiims 

The rate of inflationt tte number of program participants, legislative initiatives 
and the cost of program adnunlUratkin are four obvious and important factors that 
contribute to changes in ending for pn^rams affecting chiMrea But, the 
spending impact for each of these factc^s will vaiy from prognm to program. 
Generally, analyses of pn^ram spending j«:T08S time tiy to make {m^gram funding 
amounts comparable. Often, f^nofs Uke the number of participants receiving 
program benefits, or the redudion in an a^ncy^s spending power caused by 
inflatbn are incorpc^tad into ttese analyses^ Fdf instai^ at the beginning of 
each Federal budget cycle the Cdngressbnal Budget Office prepares baseline 
estimates for budget funcik>ns, ami the Of!k£ oi Management ami Bmlget prepares 
current service e^imates. White the methodology and assumptkm used to derive 
these estimates may differ between Ihc two binlget agencieSt these estimates 
represent the amount of spending iweded to sen« a projected number of recipients 
under future price comliUons assumii^ current program structure. The financiai 
efTect of any leg»lative change can then be compared to these estimates* These 
adjustments allow for a direct comparison of the effect erf the leg^fation on funding* 

A simpler and more wklely used metlK>d f(K these cross-temporal comparisons 
IS the adjustment of spemling fcK inflation or caknilating 'constant dollar' spending. 
This is done by adjuring a prc^am's current year spemling to a dollar amount that 
equals the purchasing power of the dollar for a given base year. By adjusting each 
year's spending amount, the spending is adjusted for changes in prices (and 
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sometioKs consumptkm pmrnts^y^ Hddlng prices oonstant pennits a dearer 
(^urc of the "tear spenduig trends^ lo cmler to calciilate omstatit doHar^ it is 
ncocmxy to know when tte goods or setvkes are actually paid for. 

FtmUng lypa larf Gmsimi DoBar Orinriaffawf 

The cakulaticni ci oomUaxi (toUar fuixiing for many of the |m)pBim contained 
in tbii report is diSkuh* This difficulty aroes because three f«:t(m: 1) the 
funding types conlaiiml in the report vary from prc^raxn lo prc^^ram; 2) progtiiin 
funding may not equal program spending within the saim fscal year/^ and 3) the 
rate at wiikh apprc^Kiated funds are actually spent (spcmi out rate) will vary among 
pn^rams and within the same program ova- tin». 

Outlays, expenditures, tax expenditures, axKl pnpgram spending levels represent 
the ffi:tual uKmies disbursed, or itrvemies foregone within the fiscal year reportol. 
For pn^ams with these reported types of funding, a simple pfkc idjustmcnt can 
be m^le. 

Appropriation figures indicate the level of newfy authorized funding available 
for a particular year. CX)ligations include grants and contracts awarded by the 
Fedend Government in a given year. For many programs these amounu arc 
actually disbursed over one or more subsequent fiscal years. In order to calculate 
constant dollars it is not enough to know only the appropriated or c^ligated 
amount Adjusting monies for inflation stould take into account when the goods 
or services arc actually purchased, i&ualiy at the State or local level. 

For most of the reported programs, the time relationship between 
congressionally appropriated funds ami when these funds are actually spent (the 
spend out rate) is not readily available. This spend out rate e necessary to make 
the appropriate price adjustn^nts. Failure to adjust tte obligatoi fumfe for the year 
in which they were actually spent could overstate the purchasing power of these 
funds and provide a ^l^ias" in the estimate of a program*s real spending power. 



'^There are at least two comoK^nly used series to measure changes in the 
bu)ing power of the dollar: the Gross National Product (GNP) implicit price 
deflator scries and the Consumer Prwe Index series (CPI). The ONP implicit price 
deflators take into mxount the total value of goods and services produced in the 
economy or a sector of the economy. Since it is an implicit measure it takes into 
account both changes in prices and changes in the quantity ami mix of goods and 
services purchased. In control, the CPI is a direct measure of a Hxed market 
basket of goods and services; as such it attempts to measure the change in prices 
for this tlxed market b:.skeL 

^•^^^Sce the introduction of this report for a discussion on the different types of 
funding used throughout this report. >^en obligated funds are actually spent may 
be different than when reported outlays or expenditures are actually spent. 
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The itse of the ovdMOeiBcat in pmchnng pomr b the reudt of two (xUm: 
1) the mfiatkio b^wtcn the year the fiaifii are tpprcqmated and iht ycaits) 
the fundi are qieot; and 2) the thare Use qq«q»iated ftimis spent each of 
Uic nibteqocm yean. The gmte^ the actud disbunemem of a|qmq>rated funds 
in emuic« yem, and the greater tte hifteioa in those jrean the greater the bias in 
any cxmstant doDtf adfustsrat Iwed wcAefy on the i^^nopriatioo ammmt 

TU^le A.1 pxrniGM the yearly peroenta^ diai^ in tte average annual price 
iseaiuie for three dffieicnt price meaturei am the FY 19B1-FY 1989 pc^: 1) 
the rooit omnnxmiy used me^ure, the Cbmumcr Price Index ffx Urban Cdosumers- 
-AU Items (CPMJ); 2) a meaaiffe of diange m out erf pocket cxpme^ for medkal 
care (CPI-MC); and 3) a n^wne of the change in the prices fo€ goocb and s^vices 
puidia»l by State and local govemnmts, the implidt prkc deftetor for Sute and 
local gDvcmmcnt purchases (a measure taken Erom the tmplKst piicc deflator scries). 
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TABLE A.I. Amul Rate of Cka^ Ib Sekctcd AnniuA Prkr 
Measitiw f^cil Year IMl-FliCBl Year 1^ 



CrasttoMr prkf indaf ImfiOat price 

deflator for 



Fiscal year 


All ItCBIS 


Mtdkal am 


State & local 

gOTcrnmeat 

purchases* 


19S1 


11.1% 


103% 


9.6% 


1982 


7.4 


11.9 


&3 


1983 


3.5 


9M 


6.2 


1964 


4.1 


6.4 


5.2 


1985 


3.7 


6l1 


4.7 


1986 


2.5 


^^ 


3.5 


1987 


Z9 


7.0 


4.2 


1988 


4.1 


6.3 


4.8 


1989 


4.8 


7.2 


5.7 


Percentage change 






.50.6% 


FY81-FY89: 


37.9% 




Average annual rate 






5.2% 


of change FY81-FY89: 


4.1% 


7.7% 



'The CPI is a measure of inflation thai attempts to tcwui the pria: changes 
for 8 fixed market basket of gtxxls. In this table two market basket measures are 
provided. The all-ilem index measures general price inflation. This measure rcnccis 
the price change for a complete market basket of gtxxb that includes amsumer 
spending on food, clothing, shelter, fuels, transporlation, medical services, and other 
gixxk. The medical care index represents amsumer out of pcKkcl spending ft>r 
medical services. 

^e imphcil price deflator for Slate and kKal government purchases of ni>n- 
durable gotxis is taken from the implicit price deflator series of the gross national 
product This measure alkws for the substitution of one service for amithcr as well 
us changes in the quantity of gcxxJ and services purchased and does not mciisure a 
fixed market basket of gtxxfe. 

*^Implicit price deflator measure is estimated for FY 1VK9. 

Stiurce; Annual rate of change figures arc estimates based on CPI data 
obtained from the U.S. Department of Ubor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Implicit 
Price Deflator rates are based on data prepared by the Bureau of LciimOTic 
Analysis, and used by the Office of Management and Budget ct the time of the FY 
1990 Budget Submission. The implicit price deflator measures are updated 
quarterly, but updates were not incorporated into this table. 
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Tm pmtB m rcaiHy ^qwcnt from tha tdde. Rm, the sefcciion erf an 
ggPp^ price mcMire s iBqxMtam £Dr aiqr B^uAorat for imcc dtongc 
Dlffwem sectai of the coooraiy m m diffierent mwte bastets of goods 
ei|ierieiioe iSfl^acm isS^i^ Ai dqifacd in the trtite, the CPI 

irowth over the B^fear period, m 7.7 peraem average 
umadnte.'^ The ta^dt piix d^^ and kscal }wcbaics ttf gm^ 

«c nyicei to ^ a oompar^ rate c€ 52 percent, and the aB-ttein CFI has a rate 
at4A petuoit la mte to pcrte the qsptt^viiie price w^mtiDeiit cme siiat 
aedde wfadlher the acyu^mu dndd reflect diu^ io ovmB pricea, a 
particularict of goodi. Seoood, there have bera cfau^ fai the dcgiee erf inflatkxn 
over the 8-year time peifadu The eaiiy c^^htiei capeiienced relativdy h^ 
ratei, the ttAUic jan of the icrie» cap cii eD ued the lowest rates, ami the Uat few 
ycm aaw modest ' 



'nic am ootit of ^Tpfupriated fiaxb spcat in the year after they # an: 
yp'Ip P^t^g'' rad the rate of iaflatkm determme dhe size of tte ovmtatemait in 
^^^V power th^ occtoi wtoi ora^ant doQar amotmts do nm tate inio 
woraM the qsend mtt rate of die apfmqmated fimdk I^we A.1 {Hovsks two 
tamples of Ok ria erf this ovmtataaei^ io puidiw^ powt^ T*e ^ure shows 
the rizs of the ovg ^ataneat for the Idlest mmud iofbtioo rate repc^ in table 
A-1, 11.9 peieent; aad for the loiwesi annual inflation rate, Z9 fmtoL The 
e^hnates poftraycd k the ^iire msmie that aB i^^priated fumb for a program 
would be spem ow a 2icar period-wither in the yoff 

orin th efoMowingyear. The %iie altoiia the speod out rate to vaiy between 100 
P^^^ ^>propriatod hmdi are spent in the year tlwy are anm^priated) and 0 
peieeot (aB ajqiix^mated fimdi are sprat in the year frflowing the areaopriation 
year). 

If d the ^leadh^ in a irograa oocun in the year funds aie appn^mated, 
tisir^ the price index fiw that yew resuhi in no ovenUtai»nt <rf puidittiiv power 
» t he shaie of qqm^ri^ fimds actually sprat in the yw following iu 
apptopriatioa kcicases (moviiv from idh, to right m the figuie) tlw of the 
cyventatemeat in piadiasinf power abo incaeasei. Tlie ^ of this ovcatatcmcnt 
is limited by the magndude trf inflatioo between tte time the fiincb were 
appiDj^iated and the time the funds were spent In the ccamplei portr^ in the 
fig*"^ the marimum oversutemesit in purcbasli^ poww wmiM be 11.9 and 29 
pei c c n L 

flor some programs the amount of lime takas to spend appropriated funds 
extends beyond the 2 yean assuni^ in our examfde. The longer tl« time period, 



^•^Ihe average annual rate erf diange mcasuie is analogous to the interest rate 
on a savii^ aoccum. That is, Urn rate represenu the annual percentage change 
ow the period in the table that would constantly raise pricea from their 1981 level 
to their 1989 level 
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depending on the share of funck spent in e^h subsequent vcar, and the rate of 
inflation, the larger the oveistatement in {^rdiasing power/'^ 

This overstatement of the ptuefaasing power of the prc^ro's funds has a direct 
affect on the analyst of real spending tirods. If tl^ size ctf the bias changes, as it 
Itkeiy would in the early eighties because of the varying inflation rates, the enors 
associated with the overstaten^t in fundmg could dhtcn the real spending treiKis. 
On the other hand, if the ovmtatemeot is constant &oni ok year to tte iKsrt, the 
real dcdlar spemling treml bas^ on the adji^tment would accurately account for 
price change. Unfortunately, the iadc (tf any program spend out rates means tl^re 
is no way to tell if cither of these situations is occurring. 

Average Annual Funding Grmtii smi Gatmd i^kakm 

Keeping this potential overstatement in purchasing power in mind, an 
aitcmati>^ but limited approach to constant dollar ca(culatiof» is to compare the 
growth rate of funding anK)unts with the inflatiOT rate. Tabte A.2 provkles awragc 
annual rate of change figures for program funding and the average annual rate of 
increase in the CPI V from FY 1^1 thnough FY 1989.'*^ Looking at the figuns^ 
when the rate of change in program funding is greater than the rate of change in 
prices, real funding may have increased; wb*ni the rate of change in program 
funding is less than the rate of change in prices, real funding has decreased. 

Table A.2 prtwides estimates of the late of funding changes from FY 1981 
to FY 1984, FY 1984 to FY 1988, and FY 1^ to FY 1989. Providing these rate 
of change amounts help show the pattern of funding change in each of the 
programs. It helps answer the question: Did program funding change more rapidly 
in the early eighties or the later eighties? In addition, the table provides the 
average annual rate of change from 1981 through 1989 for program funds and the 
CPI-U. These last two measures are an indication of rate of funding and inflation 
change over the entire period that funding amounts are reported. These two 
measures can he thought of as the annual interest rate which would be needed lo 



'^^Thc degree of bias in the amstant dollar adjustment can be calculated using 
the following formula; 

Bias = £ I P.BA(PI,/PI,)) - BA 
where P^ = proportion of appropriated funds spent in Year l. 
t = year; and 1 = appropriation year 
PI, = Price Measure for year t 
BA = Appropriation amount 

^''^If FY VfS9 funding amounts arc not available or the program funding trend 
data begins in FY 19H4 or later, the rate of chungc and inflalioii late are for the 
shorter time periixJ, The CPI-U was chosen since it reflects change in general price 
inflation. A table prmiding actual funding amounts is provided in the intrixluction 
of the report. 
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be anrficd to tl^ mmmt in Ihc firei reported year, over the entire period with 
cK^pom^h^ to obtain 1989 funding lewcb. AU the rate of change treasures 
re^x^tod in this iablh are scnaJtiw to the base year chosen and the size of funding 
amount The particular year* ctKJsen were requested by the Seled Commiti^: on 
Chitdrca, Youth, ami Family 

Whfle ths approach provkks scwm; indk»tion of whether or not program 
funding exceeds tte goieral inflatk>n rale, two points should be kept in mind. 
Pint* for progf^um with appropriated funds that may be spent out over nuiny yeare 
tte comparisc^i ts craipletety accurate. These im>^3Jis are likely to ksse nnjre 
purchasing power than is represented in thb comparisoa Second, adjustments for 
inflattofl do m>l take into account the nunmous other f^ors that contribute to 
changes in jmjgram spending. For imtam«, changes in the number irf pro-am 
partidpants, w tte way the jwogram is administered can result in spending shifts 
that are not controlled for in a ccmiparton between inOatton and funding changes. 
Fmally, the ^ual degree of inflation f^xd by pn^am admimstratore ts likely to 
vary fxmn the geroral inflation rate. The purchase of goocb and services for each 
program, or the goods and services purchased with cash benefits, may be very 
different than the mix of goods and service used to calculate ite overall inflation 
measure. 
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Figure A.l: 

Degree of Bias In Simple Constant Dollar 
Appropriation Amount Estimates 
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APPENDIX & 

GAO REPORTS AND EVALUATIONS ON ISSUES 
AFFECTING CHILDREN 

As «n agtmy of the Om^cis. the VS. Ocnen] Accountti^ Cfflkc (GAO) 
evriutto B wide varwty of Federal jKognmi and nues affecting diiklren aod 
youth. These mAiOc auch varkd ^kks n bedtfa, nutrition, educatkMi, chM day 
care, south cmptoymeot ami tnrining, iwxWsecuri^^ 

juveoaejustiGe, among otben. Since 1980, GAO hai Issued owr 160 swh reports. 
In addition, at any pvat time GAO has about 40 evaluations in process on issues 
aBecting cfailifam. 

Hus ^peodix amans of two sectiwis: (1) GAO reports issiKsd since 1980 on 
B&ues affecting childrea and (2) evaluations in process as of October 1989. The 
appendix is oiganixed using the Congressiraial Research Service's broad program 
categtmes (income, nutrition, social services, etc). 

Sotic GAO repwts ami evaluations ibted here focus primarily on children or 
youth, while others pertain to Federal prc^rams serving children more indirectly, 
such as food stamps or housing. This inventory is not intended to be an exhaustive 
list of afl GAO efforts pertaining to Federal programs that benefit children. For 
example, GAO's fiiD body of vw^ on medkaid~a Federal/State health fmancing 
prpgram-B quite extensive. Rather than listing ail reports on each given RxJeral 
program, included here are referents to GAO work that deal primarily wiih 
improving the effectiveness, quality, or aaass to sen^xcs for children and youth. 

Developing this invcntojy U part of GAO's recent children's issues initiative. 
Since September 19SJ, the agency has begun to take a more interdisciplinary look 
at its work on the increasingly complex and interrelated issues affecting children and 
families in order to better assist the Congress in dealing with these issues. For 
more information on this initiative, contact: 

Kathryn G. Allen 
Children's Issues Coordinator 
U.S. General Accounting Oflkc 
441 G Street, NW, Room M50 
Washington, DC 20548 

Telephone: (202) 275-«894 

Requests for copies of GAO reports should be sent to: 

U.S. G.'ncral Accounting Oniu: 
Post On;ce Box 6015 
Gailhereburg. Maryland 20877 
Telephone; (202) 275-6241 

The first five aspics of each report arc free. 
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GAO REPORTS ON ISSUES AFFECTING CHILDREN 
(FtMil Yew 19W to October 1989) 



E PROGRAMS 

Aid to finlllci with 
depeadnt ^lldra (AFDC) 



OCO-89-10TR 

nm 

HRD-89-129BR 
8/17/89 

HRD-88-88BR 

HRD-8S-78 
5/11/88 

HRD-88-59 
2/03/88 

HRD-88-38 
S/20/88 

HRD-8S-33FS 
l/QS/88 

HRI>-88.9 
llAM/87 

HRD-87-nOFS 
7/29/87 

HRI>«7-60 
9/15/87 

HRD-87-34 
1/29/87 



Healtfa and Human Services Issues 
(welfsie rdbns, duld support enfcHvement] 

Welfare Refonn: Alabama's Demonstration Projoct 



Wetfare Refonn: Pn^ei^ Eflectt of Requiring AFDC for 
UiMsmjj^^ed Pan»ts Nationwide 

WcUaie: Rdattomhips and Incomes in Housdiolds %rith 
AFDC RecipKOtt and Others 

Welfare: Expert Paneb' Insights on Major Reform Proposab 



Welfare Eligibilily; Progran» Treat Indian Tribal Trust Fund 
Payments Inausbtently 

Work and Welfare: Analysa of AFDC Employment 
Pti^rams in Four States 

Welfare: Im»me and Relative Poverty Status of AFDC 
Families 

Welfare Simplification: States' Views on Coordinating 
Services for Lenv-lnconK Families 

Welfare and Taxes: Extending Benefits and Taxes to Puerto 
Ri<», Virgin Islamb, Guam, and American Samoa 

Work and Welfare: Current AFDC Woik Programs and 
ImplkatioiB for Federal Policy 



2r);( 
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IWCTME rROQRAMS (co^t) 



HRI>87-6FS Welfait Ssi{dfficatioii: Thirty-l\vo St^* V^cws on 

10/30^ CbonUoatifli Savk«s for Low-Inocmie FamOiei 

HRD-S6-87FS ChiM ind FmStf WdEve: Selected HHS Disactionaiy 

mo/86 Rinding in Focal Year 19SS 

CkHdi 9«p|Wt CBfiiim»t 

HRD^2S Istmtatc Quid &ipport: Case Data Umitatkins, 

1/27/89 Enforcemoil ProMom, Vkws m ImprovcmentB Needed 

HRD-89-iOFS CbSd Suj^mt: Slate Pn^resi in Developing Automated 

2nW9 Enforcement Systems 

GGI>-{B*117 Tax Polky: Evaluation of IRS* Refund Offset Study (child 

9fO\/SS support enforcement] 

GGD-8S-49FS Fedcfal Penonnel: Gamishnients of Wages for Commercial 

2/17/88 and Domestic Deb& 

HRD-87-37 ChiM Suppjwt: Need to Improve Efforts to Identily Fathcre 

4/3(VB7 ami C^tain Suf^xm Orden 

HRD-87-11 Child Support: Sutes' Progress in Iniplemenling the 1984 

l(M03/86 AmcndmcDti 

HRD-86-40BR Child Support: States' Imptementation of the 1984 Child 

12C4/8S Support Enforcement Amendments 

HRD-8S-5 U.S. Child Support: Needed Efforts Underway to Increase 

lOfSOlM Collecttons for Absent ParenU 

HRD-85-5 Child Support Collection Efforts for Non-AFDC Families 



Food stamps 

Agriculture Issues [food stamps] 



OCG-89-12TR 
n/88 

PEMD-89L5BR 
12/08/88 



Food Stamps: Reasons tea Nonpartjcipation 
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PROGRAMS (CMtVi) 



RCEI>8941 
6/22/89 

RCEI>89-4 

PEMI>n8S-21 

RCED-88-1S6 
7/14W 

RCED-SS^BR 

mim 



Food Stamp PiVgram: l^ttkipants Temporarily Terminated 
for Procedunil NoooranpUanoe 

Bx>d Stamp Program: Administrative Hindramcs to 
Partkipatioo 

Food Stamps: Enminatbn Pn^ram Data and Analysis of 
Nonparticipation 

Food Stamp Program: Reporting of Application Activities 
Could Be Improved 

Food Stamp Program: Participation by AFDC HoiKeholds 



RCED-88-12 
lfV22/87 

RCEE^87-102 
6/11/B7 

RCEI>87-«)BR 
4«2/87 

RCED^-51 

RCEr^86-195 
9/l»86 

RCED-86-n 
3/14/86 

RCED-85-109 
4/17/85 



Food Stamp Program: Evaluation of Improper Denial or 
Termination Error Rates 

Food Stamp Program: Results of the Simplified Application 
Demonstration Project 

Food Stamp Program: Trcmb in Program Applications, 
Participation, and Deniab 

Food Stamp Program: Restoration of Improperly Denied or 
Terminated BeneHls 

F(xxl Stamp Program: Refmements Needed to Imprt^vc 
Accuiacy of Quality Control Error Rates 

BeneHt Ovcrpayn»nts: Recoveries Could Be Increased in 
the Food Stamp and AFDC Programs 

Overview and Perspectives On The Food Stamp Program 



Scbool mml programs 

RCED-89-183 School Lunch Program: Buy American Procedures at 

8/09/89 Schools With Cash or Credit in Lieu of Food 



RCED-87-113 

RCED-86-122BR 
3/17/86 



School Lunch Program: Evaluation of Alternatives to 
Commodity Donatiom 

School Meal Programs: Options for Improving the 
Veriiication of Student Bigibilily 
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RCEI^84-132 
3/3084 



Pvtkipatioii is tbe Natkmal Scbocl lusxh Pn^ram 



Rectal nqi^joMild food fivopni tar 
I cfefita (MQ 



RCED-flS-lS3BR 

RCEIV8S-3SBR 

RCED45-10S 
9/27/SS 



PEMIV84*4 
iy3(V84 



Su|^lem»Ul Fkk! Program: Savinp From Food Purchases 
Graild Incnafc WIC ^itidpatkHi 

SujqsteiQCTtal Food Pn^pun: Using Cost Saving Methods 
Coiifal locmse Ptftic^mkHi 

Need to Foster pptimd Use of Resouix» in the Special 
Suiqrfes^tal Food Pkcgram for Women, Infants, and 
CAikticQ (WIQ 

WIC Evaluatiofls Provide Some FavOTable but No Conclusive 
Eviifeooe on tbe Effects Expeosd (or tte ^lecial 
Suj^dCTiratal Pn^ram for Women, Infants, and ChOdien 



Other MtritioB pragnuas 

RCED-89-177 Food Assistanoe Pn^rmms: Nutritional Actoquacy of Primary 

V29/S9 Food Prognms tm Fchit Imlian Reservaticm 

RCED-88-11 Surplus Commodities: Temporary Emergency Food 

1(V19/B7 Assistance Program's Operaticnis and Continuance 

CEI>«>^91 ChiW Caic Food Pit^TMn: Better Management WiD Yield 

6f06/W B^ta Nutrition and Fival Intc^ty 

SOCIAL SERVICE PROGRAMS 

HcMi start 



HRD^123FS 
in2J89 

HRMI-ffl 

7/23/81 



Child day care 

HRD-QO'l^R 
UV13/89 



Head Start: Informatiain on Sponsoring Organizations and 
Center Facilities 

Head Start: An Effective Pn^ram but the Fund Distribution 
Formula Needs ReviKon and Management Cbntrc^ Need 
Improvement 



Oiild Care: Oovemment Funding Sources, Coofdination, 
and Service Availability 
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HRD-89-98FS 
7/11/89 

HRD^74 

3/24/89 

3/08/89 

HRD-SS-llS 
9/15/88 

GGE^S6-38 
2^1/86 

FPCD-K-30 
6/Q1/82 
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PROGRAMS {amV6) 

Child Care: Sdected BiUk)fra{% 



Marine Corps Child Care: User Fee Increases at Parris 
bland ami Beaufort Installations 

Military Child Care: Extensive, Diverse, and Growing 



C3jild Care; Availability for Civilian Dependents at Selected 
DOD InstallatHHB 

Chih] Care: Einfrfo)cr Assistance for Private Sector and 
Federal Bnplo^cs 

Military Oiild Care Programs: Progress Made, More Needed 



Foster care 

HRIWW^ 

8/03/89 

T-HRD^-12 
A/06IS9 

PEMD-89 23BR 
6/01/89 

PEMD-«9-17 

PEMD^ 16 
9/13/89 

HRD-87-23BR 
12/09/86 

HRD-S5-62 
7/19/8S 

PEMD-85-2 
6/28/85 

HRD^2 

mom 



Foster Parents: Recruiting and Presetvice Training Practices 
Need Evaluation 

Respite Care Insights on Federal, State, and Private Sector 
Involvement 

Foster Care: Prcliminaiy Report on Reform Efforts 



Foster Care: Incomplete Implementation of the Reforms 
and Unknown Effectiveness 

Foster Care: Delayed Fo!low-Up of Nnnctimplying States 
May Reduce Incentive for Reform 

Foster Care: Use of Funds for Youths Placed in the Rite of 
Passage Program 

Review of Certtiin Aspects of Group Home Care for 
Children in California 

Residential Care: Patterns cf Child Placement in Three 
Stales 

Better Federal Program Administration Can Contribute to 
Improving State Foster Care Program 
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HRIV8MS6 



HRD-81-73 



CSrcuoataocei that Rewlted in New York Reodving About 
Half the Federal FoUa Cut Reimbuneiiwiit to States ia 
Fiscal Year 1978 

Action Needed to Avert Future Oveqi^inents to Sutes for 
AFDC Fnter Care 



Jbto^ jBStfce profrBBK 



GGD-88-45BR 
4/06/86 

GGD-8M 
HV17/85 

GGD-85-6 

i/omi 

GGI>-84-44 

GGIVg4-28 

GGD-84-8 
11/3(V83 

GGD-83-40 
3^09/83 

GOD-83.23 
3/22/83 

GGD-82-42 
4/16«2 



GGD-80-40 



Juvenik Justice: Gmt to the National Partnership to 
Prevent Drug and AkxriKd Abuse 

Iniptenjent«k)n of PuWic Law 94-142 cs It Relates to 
Handkai^ Delioquento in the District of Columbia 

Ckiinpetitive and Nonccwiiietitive Grant Awards M»Ie by the 
OfiRce at Juvenik: Justice and Detinquenqr Pieventioo 

BetlCT Monitoring and Reoonto^g Systems Needed to 
Accurately Account (or Juvenile Justice Pr^kes 

Drug Suppression/HaWtual Offender Program Awards Were 
I^per Ow^le justice] 

Pn^ty of Non-Federal Cash Matching Requirements for 
Juvenile Justice Grants 

Appointments to and C^rations of the Natkmal Adrooiy 
Committee for Juvenite Justice and Delii^uency Prevention 

LegBlativE Changes Are Needed to Handle Certain Cases 
Urater the Federal Youth Corrections Act 

Improved Federal EfToru Needed to Change Juvenile 
Detention Practices 

The Offit* of JuvenOe Justice and Delinquency Prevention's 
Special Emphasn Program Has Not Realized Its Full 
Potential 

States Are Funding Juvenile Justice Projects That Conform 
to Le^slatne C%jectnes 
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SOCIAL SERVI CE PROGRAMS (amt'd) 
OtbtrnciBl imkc propMf 

HRD-87-69 ifcalth and Human Seivfccs: DociMrcmalkMi of Fuwling 

5/22/87 DecBkKSs for CMd Abuse and Nc^cct Grants Inadequate 

GG]>86-41F$ Mising QiiMren: Mistii^ Childmi Data Collected by the 

lf2B^ National Dime InfonoatkHi Center 

GGD-84-7 The Proposed Missing Chiidrra and Serial Murder Tracking 

I !/l£^ PixTgram b Not EIigil>te for Jv/enik Ji&tke and Delinquency 

Preventk}n Act Special Emphasis Funds 

HRD-84^ States Use Several Strate|^C5 to Cope with Funding 

8A)9/84 RediM:tk)ns umter Social Services Block Grant 

HRO^-64 Sexual Explc«talk>n of OsiWren-A Problem of Unknown 

4/20/82 Magnitude 

HRD-8M53 Fbllowup Rcvfcw to Report on Increased Federal Efforts 

Needed to Better Identify, Treat, and Prevent Child Abuse 
and Ne^ect 

HRD-8M16 Intcrtiite Transfers-A Way for Slates to Increase Federal 

7/lU/8i Funding for Social Services 

HRD 81-« Federal and State Actions Needed to Overcome Problems in 

10/29/80 Administering the Title XX Program 

HREK81-7 Guyana Tragedy Points to a Need for Better C^rc and 

12/30/80 Prolectbn of Guardianship Children 

HRD-80^ Increased Faleral Efforts Needed to Better Identify, Treat, 

4/29/80 and Prr^fenl Child Abuse and Neglect 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 



OCG-89'18TR 
n/88 

HRD-89-132BR 
9/13/89 

HRD-S9-131BR 
9/27/89 



Education Issues 

Effective SchtxiU Programs: Their Extent and CTiaractcristics 



Compensatory Education: AguUar v. Felion Decisions 
Continuing Impact on Chapter 1 Program 
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K)UCATION AND TRAININC Pllfffyff|^|>|s (cimt'd) 



HRD-89-130FS 
7/21/S9 

HRn-89L83 

HRD-89-SS 
5/1089 

HRD^54 

T-HRD-89^ 
Vff7/89 

T-HRD-89.1 

tomss 

PEMD-89-28 
9/26^89 

HRD-88-63BR 
5/19/88 

HRD-87-133 

9ao«7 

HRI>«7-128BR 
9/21/87 

HRI>87-108 
7/20/87 

HRD^-102 

HRI>87-85BR 
4/30/87 

HRD-87-26 
1/30/87 



EMiif CSiildbood Educatirai: InfOTmattoo on Qisu and 
Seiviocs at Hi^i^^uality Centm 

Des^regatioo ActivWe* AdminBtrationcrf Education Grant 
FuiHb at the Cleveland Scltjcd District 

VocatKMial Edwation: C^^Knlunity to Prepare for the 
Future 

Special Education: Ooagressianal Action Needed to Impiove 
C3apet 1 Haadiaqqjed PrDgram 

Imptenenlatkm of the Cari D. Peridos Vocational Education 
Act 

OAO's Study erf Ovcneas DcpartnKnt of Defense 
Dependents' Scfaoc^ 

Education Reform: Initial Eflecte in R>ur School Districts 



Impact Aid; San AntcHuo Militaiy School Dstricts Can 
Adjust to RediKed Federd Asiistana: 

Deaf Edittation: TJm National Miaion of Gallaudel's 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Compensatoiy Edin^timi: Chapter 1 Services Provided to 
Private Sectarian School Studoits 

Schod DropouU: Survey of Local Programs 



Compemitory Educatitm: Oupter 1*s CbmparabUity of 
Sernces PioWston 

Bilingual Education: Information on limited English 
Proficient Students 

Compensatoiy Education: Chapter 1 Participants Generally 
Meet Selection Criteria 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS (crat'd) 



PEMD-87-12BR 
3/1CV87 



Bilingu^ Educatton: A New Look at the Research Evidence 



HRD^lOoBR 

6/23/86 



Sctooi Dropouts: The Extent and Nature of the Prublcni 



HRD4S6^BR Special Educatkm: FtnaiKing Health and Educational 

7/31/86 Services for Handicapped Oiiklren 

HRD-8S-18 Ediicatk>n Block Grant Alters State Role and Provides 

11/19/84 Greater Local D^oetion 

RCED-S3-204 Bureau of Indian AfTairs Plans to Consolidate Off- 

9/12/83 Reservation Indian Boarding Schools 

HRD-81-65 Greater Use erf Exemplary Education Programs Could 

9/lS/Sl Improve EducaUon for Dbadvantaged Children 

HRD-81-43 Unanswered Questions on Educating Handicapped Children 

2A)5/8l in Local Public Schools 
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Should the Bureau erf Indian Affairs Continue to Pnivide 
Educational Services to Indian Children? 



Yoalb €inph>yni€nt and IraiBlng 



HRD-88-n8 
9/30/88 

HRD-87-101BR 
6/3CWS7 

HRD-87-33 
2/11/87 

HRD^niBR 

7/30/86 



Summer Youth Jobs Program; Cbngrcssbnal Actiiin Has 
Increase Emphasis on Remedial Education 

Job Training Partnership Act: Summer Youth Pn)gram5 
Increase Emphasis on EdiK^ation 

Youth Job Training: Paiblems Measuring Attainment of 
Employment Competencies 

Job Corps: Its CosU, Employment Outcomes, ami Service to 
the Public 



HRD-S6-69BR Job Training Partnership Act: Data Collection Efforts and 

3/31/86 Nc&Hs 



HRD-se-m 

11A)6«5 



The Job Training Partnenhip Act: An Analysis of Support 
Cost Limits and Participant Characteristics 
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HRI>«5-4 
3/D4/SS 

PAD-82-06 
3/29/82 

HRD^M 

12/DS/80 
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<G PIWGRAMS {cont'd) 



Jc* Training Partnerehip Act: Initial ImpJemenialion of 
Program for Disadvaotaged Youth and Adults 

Labor Maricet Prc^rfems of Teenagers Result Largely From 
Doing Poorly in School 

CETA Demonstratk)n Provides Lessons on Implementing 
Youth Programs 



HEALTH PROGRAMS 



9/20/69 
HRI>«9-119 

HRD-89% 
5/05/89 

HRD-89-9S 
7/14/89 

HRD^-90 

HRD-894il 
7/14/«9 

HRD-89-73 
6/20/89 

HRD-89^12 
10/26/BS 

T-HRD-S9-3() 
6/20/89 

HRD^IB 
9f2S/8& 

HRD-88-17 
10/14^ 

HRD'«7-137 
9/30«7 



Youth Camps: Nationwide and State Data on Safety and 
Heahh Lacking 

Teenage Smoking: Higher Excise Tax Should 
Significanlly Reduce the Number of Smokers 

Pediatric AIES: Heahh and Social Service Needs oi Infants 
and Cbikiren 

Health Care: Nine Stales' Experiences with Home Care 
Waivers 

Medicaid: States Expand Coverage for Pregnant Women, 
Infants, and ChihJren 

Health Care: Children's Medical Services Programs in Ten 
States 

HeaUh Care: Htwic Care Experiences of Families with 
Chronically 111 Children 

HeaUh Care: Availability in the Texas-Mexico Border Area 
Meeting the Needs of Children in a Home-based Setting 



DOD HeaUh Care: Pediatric and Other Emergency Rix>m 
Care 

Block Grants: Federal Set-Asides for Sulstancc Abase and 
Mental Health Services 

Prenatal Care: Medicaid Recipients and Uninsured Women 
Obtain Insufficient Care 
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HEALTH PROGRAMS (coBt'd) 



HRO-S7-83BR 

HRD-87-67BR 

PEMD-86-16BR 
7/21/86 

HRD^-84 

7/10/85 

HRI>84-35 
5*7/84 

HRD^l-25 

HRD-80-24 
1/21/80 



Immunization: Safety ami Use of Polio Vacdnes 
Medicaid: Inlemate Variatioas in Boidits and Expenditures 



Teeo^ Pregnancy: 500,000 Birtta a Year but Few Tested 
Profraifls 

Eariy ObsovatkHS on States' Plans to Provklc Oiiklren's 
Mental Health Services Unda the ADAMH Block Grant 

Maternal and Quid Heahh Block Grant: Pn^am Oianges 
En»rging Under State Administration 

The Sud(fen Infant Death Syndrome Program Helps Families 
but Needs Impravemait 

Better Management and More Resources Needed to 
Strengthen Federal Efforts to Improve Pregnancy Outcome 



iiOUSlNG PROGRAMS 



CXX}-S9-22TR 
11/88 

HRD-89-26BR 
1/31/89 

PEMD^14 

6/15/89 

RCED-89-174 
8«9 

RCED-a9-50 
5/11/89 

RCED-89-20 
2/16/89 



Housing and Urban Developn^t Issues 
(low-inciime housing, homelrssiwss] 

Welfare Hotels: Uses, Costs, and Alternatives 



Children and Youths: About 68,000 Homeless and 186,000 
in Shared Housing at Any Gh«n Time 

Housing Conference: National Hmeing Policy Issues 



HomelcssncK: HUD's and FEMAs Progress in 
Implementing the McKinney Act 

Rental Housing: Housing Vouchers Cost More than 
Certificates But OfTcr Ackied BencfiU 
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HOUSING PROGl^MS (cmt'd) 



RCED-88-63 Homelcssness: Iinidefnentation of Food and Shelter 

t2JQB/S7 Pro^Binsi uiMlcr Uic McKinncy Act 

RCED-87.96 Rural Rental Hou&ii^ Cost In&MinalkMi on FroHA s Secibn 

9/l8/S^7 515 PxDgram asid Other Housing Optkrns 

PEMD^S HoiBing Allowances; An Assessment of Program 

2/10/86 Partkipetson and Effects 

HRD-8S-40 Hcm^e»^» A Comptei Pit*tem and the Federal 

4AWB5 Response 

RCED-SS-IM Inderal Rtaital Housii^ Production Incentives; Effect on 

5/1Q/85 Rents and Investor Retuna 

RCED^-108 Changes in Rent Burdens and Housing Conditions of Lower 

4/23^ Incon^ Households 

RCED-S5-93 PuNic Hoiking Vacancks and the Related Impact of HUD's 

3/29/85 Pn^xsal to Reduce Operating Subskiks 

IPE-«J.7 Federally Supported Centers Provide Needed Services for 

9/2WSJ ki'naways and Homeless Youth 

CED-81-3I HUD Not Fulfilling Responsibility to Eliminate Lead-Based 

12/16/80 Paint Hazard in Federal Housing 



OTHER ail LD/FAMILY ISSUES 



HRI^«9^ 
4f06/89 

T-HRD-8M 
2/01/89 

THRDS9.3 

NSIAD-89-^ 

9fn/S9 

HRD-88-132 

9/27/88 



Parental Leave: Revised Q>st Estimate Reflecting the 
Impact of Spousal Leave 

GAO's Cost Estimate of Ihe Family and Medical Leave Ac! 
of (H.R, 770) 

GAO s Cost Estimate of the Family and Medical Leave Act 
Proposal 

United Nations: U.S. Participation in the Children's Fund 



Parental Leave: Estimated Q>st of Revised Parental and 
Medical Leave Act Piopusa! 
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HRD-88-103 
S/26/88 

HRI>«8-34 

nnm? 

PEMI>^28Bfi 

HRD^lOTFS 
7m/86 



ISSUES (cMt'ii} 

Pareaul Leave: Estimated Coft of Revised Parental and 
Medical Leave Act 

Paimtal Leave: Eitmuted Cbtti of H.R. 925, the Family 
and Medical Lene Act of 19B7 

QuUreo's Pn^amt: A ODmpaFitive Evaluation FnunewOTk 
and Five Uustntiois 

Needs-Based Prograns: Eligi1»Uty and Benefit Facton 
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SECTION U 

GAO EVALUATIONS IN PROCE^ ON ISSUES AnTCTING aiIIJ>REN 

(ss 1^ October 1999) 

America's Underclass: Size, Causes^ and Cures (105457) 

Interstate Child Support Enforcement: Interstate Acccw to Absent Parent 
Infoimation Can Be Improved (105464) 

Credit Bureau Rcpi;rling to Encourage ChiU Support Payments (105465) 

Characteristies of U)w-Inoomc Single-Parent Families (105534) 

Methods for Assessing the Full G»ls and Benent* of Innwalivc Child Suppiul 
Enforcement Progranu (973661) 

NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

States* Experiences in Containing Infant Formula Costs in the WIC ProRr;«m 
(118273) 

USDA's National WIC Evaluation and Contracting Plans for Follow-up Studies 
(23279) 

Vcrincaiton of Washington Family independence Program Payments (2.^2K1) 

An Analysis of Alternative Mcthtxls for Defining a Household Within the I'ot'd 
Stamp Program (232K4) 

Fixxi and Nutrition Problems on Indian Reservations {232S6) 

SOCIAL SERVICE proc;rams 

Respite Care for Families with Children at Risk t>f Abuse (105461) 

Foster Care Reform Implementation. Length of Stay, and Kecidivism (1054()3) 

Fmtcr Care Case Reviews (105470) 

Fiister Care Reimbursements to Slato^ for Claims under Title IV-F 4>f the Socjal 
Security Act (I1S2S5) 

Analysis of Juvenile Detention (1H5()U.^) 

Assessing Ouiility Standards t?f Child Care Air Iu)w lnc4imc Families (973f><>2) 
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EDUCATION AND TOAININC PROGRAMS 

OpcratkHis of Oveiseas DOD Depeodentft' Schools (104617) 

Educatk>o Services the Buieau of Imiiaa AfTain Pnnrktes Handkapped Preschool 
Indian Cb:::'-n (104618) 

The Need for Financial Assistance few School Construction as Authorized by P,L 
81-813 (104623) 

Cdsts of Hi^ Quality Early Childhood ^ucation Iht%ran& (10463S) 

Youth Employnicnt Policks: A Review of Policies and Practices of the U.S. and 
Several Competitor Natiom (^117) 

Jc* Training Partnership Act: Character^ttcs, Servfces, and Outcomes (205133) 
Information on Child Labor Violations in the U.S. (205144) 
Imp^t of tte Education Reform Movement on Dfcadvantaged Students (^3622) 
HEALTH PROGRAMS 

Analysts of Initiatives to Increase Provider Participation in Medicaid (101155) 
AIIK: School-based Efforts to Prevent Adolescent HIV Infection (108702) 
The Crack Epidemic (108719) 

AIDS: Federal Efforts to Prevent HIV Infection in Oul-of-School Adolescents 
(108728) 

Effects of Employer and Insurer Health Insurance Coverage Initiatives on 
Emplqyees (108729) 

Characterstics of the Uninsured in Michigan and Other Selected States (108734) 

Federally Funded Drug ^njse Prevention Activities (108735) 

Home Visiting as a Means to Improve Maternal and Child Health and Well-being 
(118834) 

Effects of Expanded Eligibility for Mwlicaid-Fmanccd Prenatal Care on Participation 
(973659) 
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HOUSING PROGRAMS 

Characierislics and Service Needs of Homeless Youlh (105524) 

Planning Survey of Hometessncss Issues (385162) 

The Disburaement and Use of McKinney Act Funds (385172) 

Federal Slale, and Local Hometessness Prevention Efforts (38S173) 

Use of Surplus and Underutilized Rxkral Property for the Homeless (38S185) 

OTHER CHILIVFAMILY ISSUES 

Parental Leave Policies and IVacliccs in the Lcpslativc Branch (105468) 
Adoption Assistance in the Private Sector (118250) 
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TSDWBKL VmamMB TOR CEZXiDREH 
JUiO TSBZR nMZXiZBS 

Republican Mditional Views 

ymnRL vMasauMB for cmumEm mmd trbxr mizuss is 
an inprovesent over previous editions of this useful 
reference docus^t* It is a valuable contribution as an 
overview of the co&plex aaze of F^eral prograns which 
serve ail lions of Asierican children and their families. 
The Congressional Research Service deserves our thanks 
for ably handling the difficult task of cosqpiling budget 
and participation data for approximately 125 Federal 
programs. 

With reports such as these, policy makers and 
program advocates are tempted to draw certain 
conclusions, such as whether the glass is half full or 
half empty. We caution readers not to use this Report 
for such a purpose. As valuable a resource as this 
document will be, its relevance to permit such an 
assessment should not be overstated. Alti^ough it clearly 
demonstrates our moral commitment not to simply abandon 
children to some Oarwinesque theory of survival, it says 
nothing about the effectiveness of programs in 
eliminating poverty. it cannot be used to ^blame** 
poverty on government policy and funding decisions in the 
past decade. It cannot be used to ^prove" that a ''new*' 
child policy agenda is needed to provide a package of 
universal health, income security, education, and social 
services benefits for all children* Indeed, many 
children who participate in some of these programs are 
not poor. 

Although this Report is an improvement over previous 
editions^ wa continue to be disappointed that the data 
for these programs go back only to 19«1. We requested 
that the Report provide Federal funding dating back to 
1970 and that funding levels be converted to constant 
dollars so that comparisons could be made. This would 
have revealed significant growth in the past twenty years 
in both the number of programs and the amount of 
resources which have been redistributed among families. 
While the CRS authors provided us ^11 with a valuable 
lesson in the difficulties of making comparisons, policy- 
makers need suci; an historical perspective. We also 
requested that estimates on state funding of these 
programs be included. Although the Repoirt acknowledges 
state matching requireiitents which some of i-hese programs 
have, it does not adequately describe the financial 
commitment to child programs which states have taken. 
State and local governments spend more than $300 billion 
or roughly 5^ percent of their budgets on social welfare 
progx ams • 
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It is our opinion that such data is critical to 
understanding the Federal role in helping children and 
familias. It is instructive in itself to realize that 
many of these progress did not exist in 1970. 
Accordingly, we have constructed budget charts for nine 
of the major programs and provide the funding levels back 
to 19V 0 for many of the smaller programs* 

While ve agree that this compilation of programs 
will be helpful as a quick reference, ve caution our 
colleagues about several points: 

1« A child is likely to receive benefits under a 
number of programs. We need to look at the 
entire package of benefits a child is receiving 
to determine an accurate level of support. 

2. Even kncn^ing the total level of support 
received through the benefit package, ve still 
could not measure the losses to the beneficiary 
and the taxpayer caused by the lack of 
coordination of services. This Report tells 
us nothing about client outcomes. 

3. A child receiving support under some of these 
programs may not be poor. 

4. Some of the programs have experienced 
significant legislative changes. Many 
nutritional programs, for example, trace their 
roots back in the 1940s. 

5. This Report makes no attempt to measure 
organizational performance or program 
effectiveness. We are chagrined that despite 
increasing public resources, 1 out of 5 
children live belov the poverty level. 

6. Although these are federal programs, most are 
administered by the States or through the 
private sector. 

We should not pretend that these funding choices 
over the years are accidents or that somehov the locus 
of decision*making through the public policy process is 
anywhere other than in Congress. We are concerned that 
each time ar other program is layered upon the existing 
system, we continue to hide the underlying causes of 
poverty in America. This Report attests to the fact that 
we spend a great deal of money trying to alleviate the 
hardships of these problems, but that is dealing with the 
symptoms, not the real cause of the condition. 

The programs should be viewed both individually and 
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as part of a coaprahdnsive system. The growth in the 
nuiaber of program makes it sore difficult to evaluate 
program performance and creates new problems in choosing 
among alternatives. In other mrds, "more'* should not 
be c^mstrued to be "better.* The Report is TOiqpelling 
evidence that these programs %rere created to solve a 
problem rather than to serve a person. It becomes clear 
that no one is really in charge of the major financial 
coomitment to improve the lives and health of Americans. 
He knov that a child often jr at risk for a multiplicity 
of problems, mit as long as tengn»8 insists on micro- 
managing the present piecemeal system, children will 
likely continue to fall betmen the gaps. For example, 
in testimony l^fore the select Ccwittee, the head of the 
U. S. Public Health Service statml that there were 93 
programs administerml by 20 separate agencies which were 
involved in trying to reduce infant mortality rates. 
Yet, the infant mortality rates amng the very people 
these programs are meant to help remain at alarmingly 
high levels. 

Although not by design, the Report subliminally 
tells us a great deal about government and governance. 
It is not merely % catalogue of child programs, it is a 
primer about the public policy process. Congress has 
created a mass of programs which confuse and frustrate 
the very people who would be served as it seeks to 
address the needs of those in poverty. The legal*' 
jurisdictional boundaries which have been created in both 
the Legislative and Executive branches of government in 
splitting resources among 125 different pz^rams often 
means that the function of a program is minimized rather 
than maximized to achit^ve the optimum outcome for the 
individual. Moreover, 95 percent of the budget for the 
Department of Health and Human Services, whic^ funds the 
majority oZ children and family programs, goes to 
''mandatoryi^ entitlement programs. In previous budget 
submissions, these were called "uncontrollable." Here 
than 60 percent of the nondefense budget is committed to 
"mandatory" programs. Thin leaves little room to even 
consider redesigning the system. When programs are 
evaluated, they generally emphasize process rather than 
client outcomes. As the uncertainty motints about how a 
program performs and how individuals are affected, 
congress gives up choosing among alternatives. We simply 
add yet another program to the system. 

When we juxtapose this Report with the Committee's 
other major report, U. S. Oiildren and Their Pamiliess 
Current Conditions and Rg^ent Trends. 1989. we must also 
realize that despite thesa 125 federal programs, there 
are still alarming numbers ef children living in poverty. 
We are confronted with the reality that these programs 
have demonstrated little effectiveness as means to 
eliminate poverty. As Graph 1 below shows, the 
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percentage of children living telov the poverty line 
dropped dramatically between 1960 and 1970, before many 
of these programs vera implemented on a nationwide basis 
and before bob^ were even created* 



Poverty and Federal Spending 
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Yet, as payments to individuals grew as a p&rcentage 
of the federal budget, history shows a disturbing 15-year 
accent of the percentage of children in poverty until 
35. Those who would blase the Reagan years solely for 
ild poverty oust explain the rise between 1970 and 1980 
which accounts for 59 percent of the total number of 
families in poverty. 

Further clarification of Federal spending in Graph 
1 is required. First, payments to individuals includes 
all persons, regardless of age or income. Second^ 
although payments to individuals declined as a percentage 
of the budget from 1980 to 1985, they nevertheless 
increased while the budget expanded. Table 1 shows the 
growth in federal payments to individuals in constant 
dollars and as a percentage of the gross national product 
from 1960 to 1990. 
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OXSTUkXB fOR XIDIVIDUALS 19e0-*1990 



X&Ai Billions of I^rcent 9t 

Constant SIi£ 

1960 $ 73.2 4.8% 

1965 $ 92.7 4.9% 

1970 $152.2 6,5% 

1975 $265.8 10.1% 

1980 $324.7 10.4% 

1985 $380.0 10.8% 

1990 (est.) $426.7 10,5% 



As Graph 2 shows, the rise in the percentage of 
children in poverty coincides with the increase in 
single-parent faailies. 



H»'5E!L?J Poverty and Single Parents 

Related Children Under 18 



Percent 




Source; 
and unpui 



197 S 1980 1986 

% living in powyrty % aingit pArsnt fsfn. 

ms I 



1988 



ij^.^Cf njms Bureau, CPR, aerlea No. 161 



Between 1970 and 1988, the number of single-parent 
families more than doubled from 3.8 million to 9,4 
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nillion* Children who live in single-parent fanilies 
are four times aore likely to 1^ in poverty es children 
who live with both parents. As the percentage of 
children in poverty rose between 1970 and 1985, so too 
did Federal expenditures, in one dimension, the system 
"worked^* as designed to respond to need. Expenditures 
rose to alleviate the hardships of poverty. But it also 
glaringly points out that programs were not preventive. 
Government could not keep up with the principle causes 
of child poverty in the United States tcklay-- the 
malformation and dissolution of families. The power to 
eliminate poverty has not been reposed in Capitol Hill 
or 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, but rather rests in the 
millions of homes, neighborhoods, schools, businesses, 
and churches across the country. 

We quickly realize that these programs are only at 
the edges of our national policies irtiich affect families 
and that •'federal" programs are only a subset of 
••national" programs. For example, although this Report 
describes 42 separate education and training programs, 
we cannot pretend to describe the foremost child program, 
education, without citing the leadership role of the 
state and local governments for their $160 billion 
investment in primary and secondary education. The 
Federal government contributes just 6 percent of the 
revenue for this national program of basic education and 
just 10 percent of the resources for higher education. 

particular attention should be drawn to the new 
programs of the 1980s as covered by the Report. They 
differ significantly from those which existed prior to 
1970. The traditional programs, including social 
insurance, education and training, even to some extent 
the nutrition programs which benefit children, have 
generally been considered as creating opportunities for 
the future. They helped to make the playing field level 
so that individuals could excel to the best of their 
abilities. in turn, these programs would help produce 
the next generation of skilled workers. 

But many of the new programs created in the 1980s 
and much of the increased funding under previously 
existing programs are more accurately the cost to repair 
the consequences of behavior. Federal outlays for drug 
abuse, for example, have grown from $1,128 million in 
1981 to $5,543 million in 1989, an increase of nearly 400 
percent- We cannot calculate how much of the demand for 
mental health services. Medicaid costs, afdc caseload. 



U. S. Bureau of Census. Current population Reports, 
Series P^23, No. 162, Studj.es in Ma^rjag^ and the Faniilv , 
U. S. Government Printing office, Washington, D. C, 
1989. p, 14. ^ I , 
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special education budget, etc. is attributable to 
behavior, but clearly, the nuvbere are high. And, of 
course, the fumllng of children's progress is affected 
by cojapeting devands. For exa^le, state and local 
govemaents mw spend $46.9 billion on law enforcement. 
Coaaunities vhich nust divert resources to the war 
against drugs and criae will not be able to invest that 
capital in people. Govemxrant budgeting is a sero-sus 
gaiM« Every scar^ dollar allocated to one program is 
taken fro» or denied to another. 

We would also point out that the ResK>rt focuses on 
what the Federal govemaent "gives" to children and 
faailies. It nakes no mention of what it takes away from 
thea through direct taxation, lost wages, and inflation. 
The worker's family has a natural right, not granted by 
govemaent, to remtmeration for labor* As working 
families r^truggle to earn a just living, government must 
not take it away through confiscatory policies. Work and 
strong families are inextricably intertwined in the 
modem world. 

Wt^ are chagrined at the cavalier attitude which all 
too often permeates budgetary showdowns. \Jhen government 
provides a service to children, it is considered an 
investment. But when it comes to taxing families, 
children are considered a leak in the Federal pipeline* 
Fiscal parlance which describes untaxcKl family income as 
"lost" revenues to the Federal Treasury betrays a 
disturbing misunderstanding of the natural # 
Constitutional, and proper relationship between families 
and the government which exists to ser\'e them. Whether 
designing a program for child care or for a college 
education, government should always allow maximum 
flexibility to the family in choosing how to use their 
own resources for the intended purpose* 

Some people both inside and outside of government 
have charaeKi that the United Statr.e does not have a 
national pclicy on children and their families. To 
contend that there is no policy by che absence of a 
singular legal code or program manual is to say that 
Great Britain does not have a constitutional government 
because a doctiment coisqparable to ours does not exist 
there. By examining these programs, we discern the 
shadows of the federal policy on children and their 
families. National policy is rooted in the Constitutions 
and laws of the Federal and slate governments, the 
functions of more than 83,000 units of governments and 
the myriad of judicial decisions. We should not confuse 
"national" with "federal." So the real problem is a 
conflict among competing policies, not the absence of 
policy. 

Children are often at the intimate connection 
between government and the people it serves • To 
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understand the de^th and breadth of child and fanllv 
policy, we BUBt go far beyond these prograns and consider 
f^^^"'^^ ''^ Fedwral, .tat?, and local itZs 
ranging fron abuse to zoning. Rational policy threatens 
to collapse under the sheer weight of seemingly conpeting 
interests between a child's natural right to thti care 
^^^^ '•"^^y govemxaent policies 

SSiftSilSTl? uJSJf ^"^^^^^''^-^ °f th^family 

m this Coaaaittee, we have said so many times, in 

^^'^^^i iff^^'f"* ^''^ children, individually 

and collectively, are our nation's treasure. Each child 
^TL'^^^ possessions and intrinsic value from the moment 
itllJ!^ i The fundamental test for government is to 
protect each child's opportunity to make a contribution 
to iS citize'ii essence of government's relation 

ir.A»Jt</J^ the doorstep of a new era. some 

rif«mr^ already experiencing labor shortages. 

eJSSSdfrS. Uk®** l^o^ market is 

expanding for those who stay in school and get a solid 

^4 communities need to organize the 
interconnections among groups necessary for economic 
progress. History teaches us that economic progress is 
a consequence of social organization. As day follows 
Ji2?fi«i*"!Ef''^^yv f^ll'"'^, strong families and strSJg 
irt io^Jl*^^""*?- ^"""^ essential key not onl3 

SSrk is a c'^n^itf^^^^^ ^""^ deJelopmentT 
o? 2 ''^t"^ ""^^ ^ <^he formation 

of families as it teaches the values of responsibility 
and indeed is a value in itself. ^^^X/ 

Just as countries in the early years of economic 
development appealed to their ^eoplefs pride o? 
nationalism, so too must communities appeal to pride in 
SoifZ-^^^iS' .*=»^".^°he8, and civic service organisations? 
spa?is IS liaht%i?f1' ^^"^^^ have,^„ill be the 

^h?f5 i °^ "^^ economic growth. Good 
child and family policy begins with a strong economy and 
continues with a limitation on government taJI?ionf 

H.o iTf^ PJ^ogram depicted in the following budget charts 
has its own story. Funding levels for a particular 
program may be affected by the state of the economj^ 
1^ islative activity which has intentionally expanded o^ 
c. racted eligibility, or by the wake of some largS 
^\ of legislation such as an omnibus reconciliation 
' of/o"*'^^' no budget can be fully understood 

Mi^??« ^"P^'^^ °f the Gramm-Rudman- 

Hol lings Act. Regardless, we feel that the historical 
perspective these charts provide is critical to any 
informed budget discussion. ' 
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Payments for Individuals 



fillUofie of tfoltari 




Graph 3 clejvrly shows that payments to individuals 
did not falter during the 1980s. In terms of constant 
dollars I payments to individuals have more than doubled 
since 1970, increasing by 180 percent. Expressed as a 
percent of Gross National Product , payments to 
individuals have increased from 6,5 percent in 1970 to 
an estimated 10.5 percent in 1990. Payments for 
individuals reached their peak in 1983 as a percentage 
of GNP, at 11.9 percent. They averaged 7.8 percent of 
GNP in the years 1970-1974 (inclusive); 10.0 percent in 
975-1979; 11.1 percent in 1980-1984; and 10.6 percent 
m 1985-1989. 
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Medicaid Budget History 
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0rapli 4i Medicaid, now the largest single program in the 
welfare system, experienced dramatic increases in the 
1980 's following more modest growth in the 1970 *s. 
Federal outlays of just under $40 billion are expected 
in 1990~a spending level approximately 13 times what it 
was in 1970. Medicaid serves three groups, the elderly, 
the disabled and the poor. The amount it spends on acute 
care for children constitutes only a portion of its total 
budget » 
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ja^ ^Atd to Famlltea with Dependent Chtrdren (AFDC) 

fidget History 
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araph 5s AFDC is one of the oldest social welfare 
programs in the V. S. This chart depicts only the federal 
share of AFDC expenditures. The states provide another 
46 percent in benefits. 

This chart shows how difficult it becomes to 
interpret the actual spending on a program* At an 
initial glance, it shows that while current dollar 
expenditures for AFDC virtually doubled between 1975 and 
1990, outlays in constant terms have been reduced. Some 
would CO. .elude that benefits were reduced* But we also 
need to Know that while the average monthly number of 
families remained stable at about 3.5 million families 
between 1975 and 1979, there were 900,000 fewer children 
receiving AFDC by 1979 as shown in Graph 6. More 
precisely. Graph 5 illustrates how the poor were robbed 
of their purchasing power during the 1970*s as caseloads 
remained stable. 
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^^Aid to Families with Dependent Chiidren 
Average Monthly Number of Recipients 
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Orapb 6 s As it represents the changes in the AFDC 
average aonthly caseload of children^ this graph also 
illustrates the conundn^o of measuring the effectiveness 
of the welfare system — is the goal to subsidize a certain 
number of people or to help people escape from 
dependency? 
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[^•^jJ Supplemental Security Income (S 

Budget History 




$ (F*<l9r«t outlay* in bilMona) 
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Orapli 7 J Spending for Supplemental security Income 
Increased both in real dollars and actual outlays in the 
Reagan years. Outlays doubled between 1970 and 1980; 
they oay do so again if 1990 estimates prove accurate. 



Like Medicaid, SSI serves others besides children: 
more than one-fourth of its beneficiaries are 65 or 
older. In a 19B7 survey, nearly 21% of them had been 
receiving SSl for more than 13 years. The survey also 
showed that more than 17% of SSI's blind or disabled 
beneficiaries had been in "current pay" status for more 
than 13 years. Higher nunJoers of aged persons (some of 
whom nay also be blind and/or disabled) receiving long- 
term benefits can account for higher levels of ssi 

^'f^Kf^^^Io^' t^. °^ blind and 

disabled SSI recipients were children. 
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[o^^ Federal Outlays-^EAjcatlon & Training 
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Source: President's Budget Propoaal. FY 1991 



iSSJtrates'^SrSi ^^'l ^""^^^^^ Training 

i * demonstrate effectiveness in a 

SSSTon and"^^? continue. The reSS??Ln iS 

^ucation and training experienced in the earlv iMO's 

iy "^Ts a^ iio{S;V°" °' ffv" Progra^'Lic^aS 
i2!c%t^V"pr^laSr'"'' P-^-^P«"^ ^uexL\Tta?iSS: 
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^^^Food Stamps Budget History 
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Orapk 9s The Food stamp program exemplifies the history 
of Fttleral social welfare programs as it grew from an 
experimental pilot program in 1961 to a 22 state 
demoiwtralion program in 1964 into one of the fastest 
growing programs, fueled by expanded national eligibility 
Btandarda as tbe program vas impl^smnted. The number of 
persons participating w>re than tripled between 1970 and 
1975, from 4.3 million to 17 million. After slight 
growth to 17.7 million participants in 1979, sore 3 
million persons were added in 1980 and the Food Stamp 
caseload peaked at 22.4 million in 1981. 
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3women. Infants, and Chikfren (WIC) 
Bucfget History 

^ t (ToUl Ftltm in nHUient) 




WIC prosram inUiaiM in 1»f3 

Soufc* Fo«a • Nulriflofl S«rvlc«, USOA 



*°T«* J^" Special Suppienontal Food Program for 
Homon, Infants, and Children (wiC) has ejm«rionr.«5 
•xponentlal growth throughout ItiiF yeTr hi s^^J ^ 
serving clients up to 185% of the pwerty leJS* 
serves working fa»ilies as well as the actual S^r. 
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Other Food & Nutrition Programs 
Budget History 




»nc5u<l»s fp»e Nai'ona' ScfiDOi Lunch. ChHti Care Tooo SOooiBreBkiesi. Summ«r f ood 
Se^vico CommoOtty SupPtomaoia' Food, and Opectsf Mtik Pf08f8"»<» 



Qxmph lit Spending for a variety of highly specialized 
categorical-type food prograns, after a history of major 
increases that resulted in a quadrupling of outlays 
between 1970 and 1980, began to moderate after 1980. 
Increases have continued, but at a less frantic pace, 
reflecting important demographic changes* The number of 
school-age children has declined from 46.1 million in 
1971 as its peak year to 39.8 million in 1986. 
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^ Head Stm Budget History 




Fm^rm Otril0fttlon« 
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cST^r^V^ ^"PP ''o* 3. Exec Ofc ot ihe President. 



?.^IS?«i**w /^^"^ experiencing a decline in constant dollar 
fSSJi?!n.^*'''°T."'° start has since 

sSS^f«Jf„rs^?t''"*^^^ ^5°^^- Head 
>,f« u"^ ^^^f.*^^!? expanded to include other benefits 
and has been linked to a coiaplicated formula that 
incoporates set-asides, builds upon prior-year levels 
Sr^infi^^^n^'^^^^^' f alloJSnces for the niters 
?Lr.o^m , ''^"iff benefits. spending may 
S^»ff^f*f"^^ partially reflect actual need given the 
peculiarities of the formula. ^ 
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IV-E Foster Care 



Total Funding (in constant 1981 dollars) 
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Graph X3: Total Federal, state, and local funding for the 
Title IV-'E Foster Care program declined in the late 
1970s. Since 1980, funding has increased every year in 
constant dollar terms and now totals nearly $1.1 billion. 



To conclude these additional views, we are including 
the spending history on roost of the remaining children's 
programs. The 1970 funding level information was 
provided by CRS in the 1984 edition of Federal Programs 
Affecting children. 
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r«a«r«il 0|^ndi&9 o& ChiXdm** WxoqvmMt 1970 and 1989 



fin Millions^ 



Emergency Assistance 
Child Support Enforcement 
Social Security 

(Dependents Benefits) 
Unemployoent Compensation 
civil Service Retirement 
Veterans Dependency & indemnity 

Compensation 
Veterans Non-Service Connected 

Death Pension 
Black Lung Benefits 
Federal Employees Compensation 
Military Survivor Benefit Plan 
Commodity Assistance for Child 

Nutrition Programs 
Social Services Block Grant 



Comprehensive child Development 

Centers 
Dependent Care State Grants 
Income Tax Exclusion for 

Dependent Care Assistance 
Temporary child Care for Children 

With Disabilities 
Military child Care 
child Welfare Services (IV-B) 
Child Welfare Research & 

Demonstration ( IV-B) 
Foster Care {IV-E) 
Independent Living (IV-E) 
Abandoned Infants Assistance 
Adoption Assistance 
Adoption Opportunities 
Child Abuse Grants 
Child Abuse Challenge Grant 

Program 
Family Violence Programs 
Victims of Crime Act 
DOD Family Advocacy Program 
Developmental Disabilities 
Runaway Lnd Homeless Youth 
Drug Abuse Prevention for 

Runaway and Homeless 
Juvenile Justice & Delinquency 

Prevention 
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FY 1970 Fy 1989 
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ry lazfl fy 1999 

Migrant Health Prograias $50 $45,7 

Public Housing $472.9 $3,200 (1) 

Leased Housing Assistance * $9,800 (i) 

Ho&e Ovnership Assistance $22,2 $159.5 (i) 

Rental Housing Assistance $733 $625.7 (i) 

Earned Incosie Credit * $3,800 (l) 

Child Care Tax Credit * $3,500 (1) 

Botes I 

♦ - program did not exist that year 

n/a= program existed but data not available for the year 

(1) - FY 1989 estimate 

(2) " Indian Education Act, part A only 

(3) » Block grants combine 1970 categorical programs 
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